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शात 
AN EXPERIENTIAL APPROACH TO THE 
BHAGAVADGITÀ 
By 


Shri K. M. MUNSHI 


I—THE WILL TO RESIST 


Or Books a few only attain the position of classics. Of them, not more 
than half a dozen have come to be accepted as Scriptures. Of such Scrip- 
tures, the pre-eminent is the Bhaegavadgità—this incomparable converse be- 
tween God and Man. Edwin ARNOLD called it The Song Celestial; Hum- 
BOLDT characterized it as "the most beautiful, perhaps the only true philo- 
sophical song in any known tongue". The reasons for its pre-eminence are 
many. 

It is composed by Vyasa Dvaipayana, the author of the Mahabharata, 
the poet of poets and the first and foremost prophet of the human race. 

This gospel has given more than human power to countless men for the 
last twenty-five hundred years; to Sankara and Ramanuja; to VIVEKA- 
NANDA, Lokamanya TILAK and GANDHIJI among the moderns. 

It has also provided the inspiration to immortal works like the Bhaoga- 
vata and Tulasidasa's Rémacarita Manase which have shaped and strengthened 
the eternal edifice of Indian culture. 
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And it has a universality which embraces every aspect of human action, 
suits and elevates every stage of human deve‘opment. 

Yet the modern educated mind in India is a timid mind. It has a sub- 
conscious feeling that if it is found relying too often on the Gita, the pos: 
sessor—the arrogant modern— will be classed "with the superstitious, the weak, 
the outworn. : 

It is a.real fear amongst us. But if Inda is to continue its triumphant 
march to world influence, the fear must be cast out. 

St. Paul in his letter to the Romans sati: "I am not ashamed of the 
Gospel of Christ". "Why should anyone be ashamed of the Gospel which 
Vyàsa taught mankind ? No man is ashamed of his learning, of his artistic 
gifts, or of displaying power, however little it 2e. Why should he be ashamed 
of openly confessing the real source of power, the power which strengthens 
everyone when he is feeble, inspires him wher he is weak, upholds him when 
he is strong ? 

"When all resources fail, then through the words of the Gita, God 
speaks : 

Yield not to impotence, Pàartaa. 
It befits thee not. 


Shake off this wretched faint-heartedness. 
Stand up, Oh, harasser of :0esi 


Then fear flees. Then we recover ‘ ourselves’ ; and like कलि Arjuna each 
of us can say, inspired : 


Here I stand firm ; my doubts are fled ; 
I shall act as Thou biddest.* e 


The more desperate the situation, the greater is the power which the 
Gita reveals. This has been the experience Df the strong. Why should it 
not be the inspiration of us, the weak ? 

The strength which the Gita gives does not lie on the surface. It lies 
in real personal power ; not like the power of the worldly, in apparent gligs«m 
and domination. It is the power that makes everyone to whom it comes a 
little more of himself. By and through it, the weak become strong ; the shal- 
low, deep; the voluble, silent ; the :nsolent, humble; the wasted, effective. 
It gives the power of God to everyone that believeth ; the power ‘to arise and 
win glory, to overcome foes and to enjoy Kingship ? ; a power, higher than 
which, no man can covet or gain. 

The power, which the Gitd gives comes not merely to individuals but to 
communities and nations, as well, if they could translate its message into 
action. 





1. Set मा स्म गभः पार्थ नेतत्त्वस्युपपथते | 
at हद्यदौबैल्यं त्यत्तचोत्तिष्ठ परंतप ॥ 5. 5. वा, 3. 
2. स्थितोऽस्मि गतसंदेहः करिष्ये वचनं तव । B. G. XVIII, 73. 
3. ` तस्मात्वमुत्ति्ठ यशो लभस्व जित्वा शत्रून्मुड्झव खव्यम्‌॥ B. G. XI, 33. 
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The message of the Gité can be summed up in the words “ Creative 
Resistance". This has two aspects: Creative Concentration and the Will 
to Resist. The latter aspect is given in one verse of immortaé value : 


Thy every deed dedicated unto Me, 
Thy heart in self-hood rested, 

All ‘ my-ness’, all hope forsworn, 
With thy Self from fever cured, 
Resist thou, Oh, Arjuna.5 


Resist non-self with self, wherever it is, by whatever means; resist it 
with all the might of your body and soul, not as a matter of calculation, but 
as a matter of offering unto Him : that is the message of the Gitd. 

When in the past foreign hordes overran India, the power of the State 
and the frenzy of religious fanaticism were allied against her. Her freedom, 
her faith, her culture, her very existence were in peril, Then the message of 
the Gitd gave her power and endurance, and the will to resist. 

We then resisted in the social sphere and turned guilds into castes, and 
families into the fortressed strength of joint families. We resisted in the 
religious sphere and produced bhakti, the bhakti of Caitanya, Kabir and Guru 
Nanak, which swept away the angularities of religious intolerance. We resist- 
ed in the intellectual sphere and enshrined Sanskrit as the Goddess of learn- 
ing, as the mother of everlasting inspiration. We resisted in the political 
sphere and reed the power of kings to a mere liberty to quarrel with each 
other without seriously affecting society and culture. 

But Pax Britannica, the hypnotic phrase, made us see things as they were 
not. Jt has weakened India's Will to Resist. And a new situation finds us 
in difficulties. 

* Today, a man, more ferocious than Atilla, overspreads the world, bring- 
ing carnage and slavery to country after country, coming nearer to India with 
every stride. An irresponsible bureaucracy has declined our free association 


ee, 

4. Cf. Nirodha in योगश्वित्तृत्तिनिरोधः (Y. S. 1. 2); in its important stages it is 
not suppression but resistance. Cf. तत्मतिषेधार्थमेकतत्त्वाभ्यासः (Y. S. I. 31). Creative- 
ness is the essence of dhyana and samādhi. Samadhi is defined as, “The same 
(ie. Meditation) appearing in the form of the object (meditated upon) and becom- 
ing bereft as it were of its own character—is communion ". ( तदेवार्थमात्रनिभासं 
स्वरूपशुन्यमिंव समाधि: | Y. S. III. 3). The act and the self must be forgotten; the 
yogi must be so absorbed in the dhyeya, that he becomes the thing meditated upon. 
This process of becoming the thing meditated upon, ie. accomplishing things by con- 
centration is referred to as Creative Resistance. Now, Creative Resistance has two 
constituents : Concentration—ekagrya. or eketettvabhydsa and vatrügya ( दृष्टानुभ्रविक 
विषयवितृष्णस्य वशीकारसंज्ञा वैराग्यम्‌ Y. S. L 15). Vatirágya for a man in training 
is only possible when he develops resistance. Thus all creation is the result 
of dhydna or samadhi of some kind or other induced by creative concentration and 
the will to resist everything which obstructs the creation. 


5, मयि सवोणि कर्माणि संन्यस्याध्यात्मचेतसा । 
निराशीनिमेमो भूत्वा युध्यस्व विगतज्चरः॥ B. G. पा, 30. 
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and has armed itself with powers, which can stifle the breath of freedom in 
the country. An ambition to dominate the country or divide it has fired 'a 
few, making lifeeand property insecure. Western culture—the teeming womb 
of tanks and dive-bombers—has insidiously sapped our spirit. It has created 
dangers we never knew before. We feel helpless ; we whine for alien help. 
We look in vain on all sides for sympathy. | 

A mood of frustration has seized India as had seized Arjuna, when Shri 
Krsna asked him to control his sense of impotence. The message of the 
Gita is the country's only hope. India must dedicate itself to God. It should 
give up illusory hopes of cheaply earned freedom. It should listen to the voice 
of God and develop the Will to Resist all evil, in whatever form it faces us. 


II.—TO BE OR TO DO : THAT'S THE QUESTION 


Resistance is the essence of individual or corporate growth. If one did 
not resist, one would become worse than a weed. 

Resistance to non-self is the first step towards the growth of a man's per- 
sonality. Every minute it is growing, it becomes something different from 
what it has been. This incessant development of one’s personality, however, 
is simply the process of being oneself more and more. This ‘ Becoming” is 
the law of life. A l 

I want to be ' myself’ (dtmavén) : that is the supreme desiygsof every man. 
It is not a desire to be one's own nude, caveman self. जा. is the desire to live 
a fuller life; to live in a more co-ordinated manner ; to develop one's capa- 
cities with corresponding enlargement of opportunities. This desire seeks 
to emphasize, expand and realize all that is in us. It also drives us to admire- 
others who possess striking personalities, who are ‘themselves’ in a larger 
measure. 

Unfortunately, most of us try to develop our personality from without, 


‘ rather than from within. Some dress their hair; others study and modify 


their voice, manner and appearance; yet others acquire equipment, physica” 


or mental; all, with the object of being something, something more notable 
and effective. But personality is not the result of possessions ; it is the out- 
come of a man becoming more of a person than others, in being a source of 
inner power. 

'The greatness of a man is not in what he does, but in what he was and 
has since become. To ‘become’, then, is infinitely higher than to ‘do.’ To 
be thoroughly ‘ oneself’ is higher service than serving others. “ Ye, therefore, 
shall be perfect even as your Heavenly Father is perfect" said Christ in his 
Sermon on the Mount. To become 'perfect'—to realize every minute the 
highest in oneself—is the noblest service to fellowmen, 

The Yogi is higher than the Ascetic ; 
He soars above the seers who know. 





6. नास्ति बुद्धिरयुक्तस्य नचायुक्तत्य भावना B. G, I, 66, 


e * e 
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Higher than those who work, too, is he. 
Therefore, Arjuna, be thou a Yogi* 


The greatness of a truly great man lies in his life, not in Isis deeds. Every 
man who has met GANDHIJI has felt that there 1s something nobler, greater in 
the man than in anything that he says or does. Every time I meet him, I 
find that he is bigger than his biggest deeds. 

“Tt is true,” writes Mr. MORLEY, "that what interests the world in 
Mr. GLADSTONE is even more what he was than what he did ; his brilliance, 
charm and power, the endless surprises ; his dualism and more than dualism." 

Was it not MiLTON who said that in order to write well the author 
ought himself to be a true poem ; that he should not ' presume to sing high 
praises of heroic men or famous cities, unless he have in himself the experi- 
ence or practice of all that is praiseworthy ' ? 

What did Socrates do, except impress with his tremendous personality 
every man he came in contact with? Thus does Alcibiades, the magnificent 
wastrel, testify : 

“When I hear him speak, my heart leaps up far more than the hearts of those 
who celebrated the Corybantic mysteries ; my tears are poured out as he talks, a thing 
I have often seen happen to many others besides myself. I have heard Pericles and 
other excellent orators, and have been pleased with their discourses, but I suffered 
nothing of this kind ; nor was any soul ever on those occasions disturbed and filled 
with self-reproagy, as if it were slavishly laid prostrate. But this Marsyas here had 
often affected me in the way I describe, until the life: which I lived seemed hardly 
worth living. * * * I escape therefore, and hide myself from him, and when I see him 
I am overwhelmed with humiliation because I have neglected to do what I confessed 
to him ought to be done; and often and often have Y wished that he were no long- 
er to be seen among men. But if that were to happen I well know that I should 

_ suffer far greater pain ; so that there I can turn, or what I can do with this man 
I know not. All this have I and many others suffered from the pipings of this 
satyr." 


In the life of every great man we observe the effort with which he 

wugeled against his limitations. We trace the steps by which he rose to 

become himself; by which he gained freedom which led to fuller expression 
of his powers. 

'The men who seek accomplishments without corresponding inner growth 
do not know the joys of ‘Becoming’. They find no real greatness. The 
Gité condemns them unequivocally : 

In quenchless longing lost, 

By fraud, conceit and lust inspired, 

They strive, 

Bound by vows impure, with ignorance blind, 
Holding on to lies in place of truth, 
Engrossed in boundless, anxious designs 
Extending to the ends of time. 


7. तपस्विभ्योऽधिको योगी ज्ञानिभ्यो मतोऽधिकः । 
कर्मिभ्यश्चाधिको योगी तस्माद्योगी भवार्जुन ॥ B. G. VI, 46, 


e " e 
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On sating their desires such men are bent, 
Believing, that alone is Truth. 
Enmeshed by a hundred bonds of hope 
Steeped in lust and wrath 

Amassing wealth by lawless means 
They strive to get their hearts’ desires. 
“See what I have secured today?” they say 
“On this my ‘mind is now set, next. 
This wealth is mine ; this much more 
Shall be mine again. 

This enemy have I slain today ; 

Those others I will slay anon. 

T am the lord; I enjoy as I like; 
Successful, happy and strong am 1. 

Who can rival my wealth, my birth? 
I alone will offer sacrifice, 

Scatter gifts and rejoice 

As none before me ever did.” 
Enveloped in ignorance, these, 
Maddened by countless thoughts, 
Caught fast in illusion, 

Held in thrall by sensual pleasures 
Rush heading into Hells 


Exclusive devotion to the outward in one shape or the gher endangers 
the inner side of a man, which alone gives him strength, beauty and distinc- 
tion. ` g i l l . 

“ What does it profit a man, if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?" asked the Prophet of Nazareth. ' z 

Many gain the world they seek. They also then find to their cost that 
they have no power to make it their own. 


8. काममाश्रित्य दुष्पूरं दम्ममानमदान्विता: | के 
मोहादरहीत्वाञ्सदराहान्‌ प्रवरतन्तेष्शचित्रताः ॥ o - 
चिन्तामपरिमेयां च प्रल्यान्तामुपाश्रिता: । | 
कामोपभोगपरमा एतावदिति निश्चिताः ॥ 
आशापाशशतैवद्धाः कामक्रोधपरायणाः | 
ईहन्ते कामभोगार्थमन्यायेनार्थसंचयान्‌ ॥ 
इदमद्य मया लब्धसिदं प्राप्स्ये मनोरथम्‌ | 
इदमस्तीदमपि मे भविष्यति पुनर्धनम्‌ ॥ 
असौ मया हृतः इत्रृहेनिष्ये चापरानपि । 
इश्वरोऽइमहं भोगी सिद्धोऽहं बलवान्‌ सुखी tt 


आढ्यो$मिजनवानस्मि कोऽम्योऽस्ति सदृशो मया | | 
यक्ष्ये दास्यामि मोदिष्य इत्यज्ञानविमोहिताः ॥ 
अनेकचित्तविभ्रान्ता मोहजालसमावृताः । 


प्रसक्ताः कामभोगेषु पतन्ति नरकेऽशुचौ ॥ 5, ७ XVI, 10-16, 
e ® & हु | 
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IIHIL-—SURRENDER TO GOD 


When the छाद enjoins resistance as an essential of the growth of person- 
ality in a man or a group, emphasis is laid on, ‘ Dedication Sf all actions to 
Me. 

This Dedication.—isvara Pranidhana in other words, Surrender to God 
—baffled me for a long time. The intellectual background of my college days 
was provided by Spencer and Mill 1, therefore, could not understand why 
Vyasa and Patafijali, Christ, St. Augustine and Caitanya, Narasimha and 
Mira, all persons of the highest intellect and honesty, bf most powerful per- 
sonality, laid emphasis on this surrender as a necessary step to Becoming. 

The Gia enjoins it again and again : 

To Him do thou surrender with thy whole being. 
His grace shall then bear thee safe, Oh Bharata ; 
Across to Peace, supreme and changeless.19 
And, 
Give up all duties : 
Surrender thyself unto Me. 
Grieve not; for from all bonds of sin 
I'll set thee freer 
How was it that this message has soothed aching hearts through centuries ? 

I understand this surrender a little now, but it is not easy to achieve 
this “ SUITeNE as it is to understand it. Many bhaktas have spent their 
whole life in vain by trying to realise it. It is the most difficult and yet the 
most exquisite of the ways which lead to the growth of a great personality. 
Without it, God—Perfection—never dwells in us. Without it, Becoming re- 
mains unreal, for there is nothing to reach forward to. 

e To the modern unbelieving mind which has no patience with things reli- 
gious, this may be difficult, if not impossible to grasp. But personality can- 
not grow in stark isolation. Nothing develops personality as the influence of 
another personality, may be of a father, a teacher, a friend, or a beloved. The 

"hanger this personality, the greater is its potency. 

Certain persons draw us out. In their presence, we grow better and 
bigger. One word from them, and we acquire the strength we never had be- 
fore. If such a one were with us day and night or he dwelt with us in our 
imagination, his inspiration would never fail us. We would then grow from 
strength to strength. "This “ indwelling "33 of a great personality becomes a 
powerful force, making us more and more of “ ourselves." 


9. स्वाध्यायेश्वरप्रणिधानानि क्रियायोग: VY. S. IL 1. 
10. तमेव शरणं गच्छ सर्वभावेन भारत | 

तत्प्रसादात्परां शान्ति स्थानं प्राप्स्यसि शाश्वतम्‌ ॥ B. ७ XVIII, 62. 
11. स्वेधमोन परित्यज्य मामेकं शरणं ब्रज । 


अहं त्वा सर्वपापेभ्यो मोक्षयिष्यामि मा Ba: ॥ B. G. XVIII, 66. 
- 12. This is also termed by some Sarandgati, nyász, or Gtmasamarpana, 
13. Cf. निवासः शरणं सुहृत्‌... ... . B. G. IX, 18 


à 
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When we are near a great personality we not only hear him speak of 

men and things but also note those chance remarks which let us into its 
secrets. We are then possessed by it. It haunts us when we leave him. Our 
word and deed unconsciously come to be tested on the touchstone of his per- 
sonality. We are influenced, not so much by what he says, but by what he 
is. . 
We are all familiar with the conscious indwelling of our favourite author. 
Dumas and Huco were my favourite authors when I was young. I read and 
re-read their works. Their characters were more to me than my friends and 
relatives. I unconsciously adopted their attitudes and verbal tricks. I grew 
through these masters indwelling in me. If the one abiding in us is living, 
the influence is still more remarkable. Who has not been shaped and moulded 
by the beloved’s indwelling in one’s heart ? 

Literary creativeness is not possible without the characters indwelling in 
an author, though temporarily. The stories of Puranic Rsis strongly influenced 
me in my boyhood. Some of the characters in my novels and dramas like 
. Kautilya, USanas, Aurva, Agastya and Viévamitra, are only faint, crude por- 

traits of those who at the time when they were drawn were living realities to 
me. 

Apart from literary creations, Vyasa, for instance, has had a curious 
attraction for me. The Midhabharata is his work; the Gu 2 is his gospel. 
He is Visnu ; and Visnu is He, according to a well-known hymn. He is 
“Brahma, but without four faces; Visnu but with two hands; Sambhu, but 
without the third eye.” I have always come to regard him as the first among 
men, who by his conquest of self, his vision of the eternal in life, his fiterary 
production, laid the foundation of an immortal culture, which, though cha- 
acteristically Indian, embraces humanity for all time. 

The continuity of India's culture and tradition,—the main source of its 
strength—is due to the spirit of Vyasa, enshrined in the Mahabharata having 
indwelt Indians for centuries. For countless generations its heroes have live 
in men's imagination ; its approach to life has been the approach of millions ; 
its idioms, sentiments and ideals have refreshed and invigorated them. If 
India is worth living and, dying for; it is because of the beauty and power 
which India has acquired by centuries of its surrender to Vyasa. 

But his attraction for me has been fitful, intellectual, not spiritual. I 
think of him often. More than once his momentary "indwelling" has led 
me to decisions of far-reaching consequence. But in the ordinary affairs of 
life, I am just my erring self. He does not abide in me; nor I in him. I 
would be a true Indian only if this happened. 

The place of “ indwelling” in the scheme of life must be realized. 

The growth of personality—both of individuals and groups—is the result 





14.  अचतुवेदनो ब्रह्म द्विबाहुरपरो हरिः । 
अभाललोचनः शंभु u 
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of Creative Resistance. Resistance to be creative must be inspired by an 
effort of imagination to realize an idea.!5 

Yearning is the driving force behind this effort, behind all growth. It 
has to be maintained at a white heat whenever the process of Becoming has 
to be shortened and perfected. “ Yoga only comes to him who possesses 
samvega—intense yearning” says Patafijalii This indwelling of the Supreme 
comes by intensifying the sarvega—yearning, which ceaselessly seeks self- 
surrender. Intellect, in this matter, is barren ; emotion quivering with power- 
ful effort of the imagination only can help one towards it. 

A man may be ceaselessly active; he may also accomplish results ; but 
he may be lost all the same, for efforts may be unaccompanied by a persistent 
yearning to Become. When he loses the power of experiencing this samvega, 
his condition becomes appalling. He becomes a fossil; he is self-complacent, 
satisfied with himself ; or, a failure, a wreck. Life, for him, loses its vitality ; 
becomes routine. He makes efforts to recover himself, but cannot. The old 
enthusiasms have no chance for him. His personality then fades away. He 
is in “impure hell.” 

We throw away opportunities of strengthening the faculty to Become. 
Life for us is either a bewildering struggle or a soulless acquiescence. We have 
not even the faculty Arjuna had “of being filled with wonderment, his body 
thrilled with awe"? or the humility which drove him to fold his hands and 
bow his head Wre the grandeur which God vouchsafed him. We are denied 
the grace which makes life worth living, 

“Indwelling” of the Supreme comes to him who ceaselessly meditates 
upon him ; who with high-strung emotion yearns to see Him, touch Him, love 
Him. 

क The imagination, then, vividly conjures up His picture in living colours. 

The attention fondly dwells on His life and teachings. He ceases to be a 
thought, becomes a person. When yearning gives place to prayers, tears and 
heartache, He is no longer a Person to be worshipped externally but a Presence 
“Sn, felt, in oneself. The devotee then becomes ‘My-minded’ (man-mendah) 
and ' My-souled' (madgata-prünah). His personality merges in His; attains 
‘ My-hood' (madbhavam yati). The limitations of the aspirant’s personality 
then fade off. एट casts forth desires woven into his mind. 

With self alone content with self, he becomes 

A Sthitaprajfia. 

Undistressed amidst sorrows, 

Amidst pleasures desire-free, he lives ; 


All attachment, fear and anger past, he is a Muni, 
Of mind firmly poised, 


With heart unattached in luck whether fair or foul, 





15. तदेवार्थमात्रनिमांसं स्वरूपशून्यमिव समाधिः Y. S. II, 3. 
16. तीम्रसंवेगानामासन्नः। Y. S. I, 21. 


17. Cf ततः स बिस्मयाविष्टो हृष्टरोमा घनंजयः। B. G. XI, 14. 
18. Cf. B. G. XI, 44. 
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He neither rejoicés nor hates, his mind abiding 

In perfect poise.19 
Through intelle, I now know, God cannot be known, much less realized. God 
abides in the man who not only reads his gospel, but reads and repeats it 
till his attitude towards life is imperceptibly shaped throügh it. Western edu- 
cation taught me that if I read and understand a book, I need do no more. 
It is a convenient formula of the age, created by the printing press with its . 
miles of transient literature turned out day after day, baffling men's minds, 
drowning their personality. 


- Svddhyaya—one’s own study—is different. It is the repeated reading or 
reciting of a great book as a gospel till phrases and paragraphs come to be 
woven into the texture of a man's mind, stirring thoughts, stimulating aspira- 
tions, till a great personality comes to live in him.?° 


We are of the earth, earthy. Our life is spent in a life-long struggle for 
money and position. And yet as we recite Gité day by day, some of the 
sayings of the Master stand out.in the mind and we recognise their power. 
If the whole of the teaching possessed our mind, God would come and dwell 
in us. ‘They abide in Me; I abide in them '?1—is not a metaphor. Yogis and 
Bhaktas of India, the mystics of all ages and climes, were possessed by God 
in the same way. They had no choice; they obeyed Him ; they lived but to 
be His instruments. | P 


Listen to my final word, the secret of all secrets. 
I speak to thee of what is for thy good, for, 
I love thee steadfastly. 

Let thy mind be filled with Me. 

Give thy love to Me, even your offerings and your homage ; ES 
Then wilt thou come to Me. 

Tbat's my troth, I pledge thee here, 

For thou art dear to Me™ 


F 
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19. आत्मन्येवात्मना तुष्टः स्थितप्रज्ञस्तदोच्यते i 
दुःखेष्वचुद्विम्ममनाः सुखेषु विगतस्पृहः | 
वीतरागभयक्रोधः स्थितधीमुनिरुच्यते ॥ 
यः सवेत्रानभिस्नेहस्तत्त्ाप्य शुभाशुभम्‌ | 
नाभिनन्दति न द्वेष्टि तस्य प्रज्ञा प्रतिष्ठिता ॥ B. G. II, 55-57. 


20. स्वोध्यायादिष्टदेवतासंप्रयोगः। Y. S. गा, 44. 
21. ये भजन्ति तु मां भक्तया मयि ते तेषु चाप्यहम्‌ । B. G. IX, 29. 
22. सर्वगुह्यतमं भूयः शृणु मे परमं वचः। 

इष्टोऽसि मे इढमिति ततो वक्ष्यामि ते हितम्‌ ॥ 


मन्मना भव मद्भक्तो मद्याजी मां नमस्कुए। 
मामेवैष्यसि सत्यं ते प्रतिजाने प्रियोऽसि मे B. G. XVHI, 64-65. 
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This is no verbal consolation. It is a fact capable of actual experience. 
And the fortunate one who has had it, will grow in personality till its dimen- 
sions coincide with the Divine. j 

This is Surrender unto God—Fśsvara Pranidhana ; the final message of the 
Gita. Not of Gitd alone, but of all religions. “Not I, but Christ liveth in 
me" was the admission of Christian saints. “ Doubtless thou shalt live in 
Me” says Krsna. 

For many, God is too far away, intangible, to be brought to indwell 
them. For them, as Patafijali points out, the path of Becoming can equally 
be trodden by constant efforts to surrender themselves to great personalities, 
real or Imaginary, who have been known to have transcended’ attachment and 
its brood, fear and anger; to men like Vyasa, Buddha, Christ, whom we 
revere as prophets. 


IV—TRUTH WHICH IS UNITY 


The modern mind has confounded knowledge with personality. This 
confusion has been the ‘ direful spring of unnumbered woes.’ In India it 
has turned the University graduate into waste paper baskets of odd bits of 
information, unshaped in character, dwarfed in personality, devoid of faith 
which alone can convert knowledge into power. 

Education ® these days is not ‘leading forth’ of the inmost personality, 
but imposing fetters of cast-iron alien thoughts on him. We are mechanised 
by it, regimented ; not let forth to the freedom of ceaseless Becoming. Our 
curiosity is satisfied ; we have been given wide attachments and intense dis- 
likes; but the motive power of our personality remains unkindled. We are 
wiking frauds. We have intellect divorced from will, belief in ideals which 
are belied in life, 'The search after knowledge in some cases leads up to 
ideals; but in most cases they remain dreams, ineffective and unrelated to 
life. As a result the modern man does not feel humiliated at his mind being 
“divorced from speech, his speech from action. "This two-fold divergence is 
accepted as inevitable, often as a sign of modernity. 

The mind, thought and deed become one dynamic unit in a growing per- 
sonality. But it is difficult to produce this harmony between forces, all of 
which generally tend to fly away from each other. When these three forces 
in a man become one, he serves Truth ; then only he becomes effective. 

“ What is truth ? ” asked Pilate, and Truth still vexes us with its elusive- 
ness. It is not consistency ; growth of vision on a fuller knowledge of facts 
often makes consistency an untruth. It is not even one's view of things ; for, 
two people trying to see truth may honestly come to two entirely conflicting 
views. Yet Truth is universal,—sought after, held in reverence by all; the 
guiding light of all high-souled efforts. This Truth is the inseparable unity 
of thought, word and deed of a man at a given moment ; and in order to be 
really effective it has to be backed by the very life of the man, who thereby 
earnestly pursues Becoming. 
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Patafijali has given the test of what is truthful. ‘Truth, when realized, 
yields the fruits of action.’ One has to be truthful—that is, one's thought, 
word and deed ave to be compact, before results will follow. If I want to 
do things, therefore, the three forces in me have to be welded into a dynamic 
unity. This is Truth—this supreme unity of the three great forces of life; 
when it is reached, the personality is tuned to receive the commandment of 
Him whose instrument one hopes to be. 

The path which leads to this ‘tuning’ is called the way of Brahman.2s 
The word brahmecarya is ordinarily restricted to sexual continence or sup- 
pression. This narrow meaning is misleading. Its real meaning is ‘ Non- 
Waste’: non-waste of mental, verbal and bodily powers. In that sense alone, 
the aspirant is asked to be yatevakkayamánasc—controlled in word, body and 
mind. | 

We waste our powers, at every moment of our life, in small things and 
big. We speak inaccurately ! it is a waste. We waste our energy in fid- 
getting, when we ought to be sitting still. We waste time in gossip, in fruit- 
less efforts, in an unmethodical distribution af our time, calling it freedom. 
How many moderns waste the best part of life, say in golf or bridge, when 
they should be achieving the same physical vigour or mental relaxation in a 
hundred useful ways ? 

And so with the mind. We splash about our mental energy, like urchins 
dancing in the sea. Very little examination is necessary to t onvince one of 
the criminal waste of our mental powers. We feel we are busy when all we 
are doing is to waste our mental powers in an unregulated, diffused manner. 
If we want to Become, we dare not waste the energies of our machine*where- 
with we have to attain results. If a man has to approach God, if he has fo 
be His instrument, he cannot offer to Hint something which leaks at every 
point. 

In India, for want of enough men of calibre, a man is drawn to do many- 
things. But it is all wrong, hopelessly wrong; everyone must keep to hjg, 
business. He should do it for all he is worth. He should not dissipate his 
energies to things outside his svadharma. 

Better one’s own thankless dharma 
Than alien task, though well-performed. 
Better to die 

Doing one’s own task ; 

Another’s task is fraught with danger.?5 

We forsake our vocation, our svadherma, this unity of purpose, for posi- 
tion, power or wealth which accident may bring. The result is fraught with 
danger. It is failure or worse ; it stunts the personality. Position, when so 





, 23. सत्यप्रतिष्ठायां क्रियाफलाश्रयत्वम्‌ । Y. S. II, 36. 
24. ब्रह्मचर्यप्रतिष्ठायां ater: । Y. S. गा, 38. 
25. श्रेयान्‌ Saal विगुणः परधमोत्‌ स्वनुष्टितात. | 
स्वधमे निधनं श्रेयः qeri भयावहः ॥ B. G. या, 35. 
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occupied, instead of giving scope to one's personality, proves that the person- 
ality is not big enough for the position. A 
Personality therefore presupposes a unity of mind, a power of concentra- 
tion, a fixed determination, which pursues its objects steadily, without waver- 
ing or tiring. 
The Will of those that strive 
Knows but one Aim, Kuru's Delight. 


Many-branched and endless is the will of him 
Who knows no real effort.?6 


This purposeful concentration of all one's power is what distinguishes 
the growing personality from the sterile one. Most of us suffer from an in- 
capacity to separate one duty, one ambition, one resolve, from all others 
which to him is Truth and give it a pre-eminent place in our life. We dare 
not become what Krsna asks Arjuna to do: “Be thou but an instrument." ? 

This distinguishes a man from a Yogi. À Yogi may be a very ordinary, 
imperfect man, but he recognises but one Truth as his guide. He would 
rather do the will of God than anyone else's. He consecrates himself to 
Truth, which is unity between thought, word and deed. 

No one can be his true self, unless he consecrates himself thus. Most of 
us try to feed our personality on activities which have no organic relations 
with our selves, a One is in a profession when he ought to be in office ; another 
is in business, when he ought to be a professor ; a third may be in profession, 
in politics, in literature when he ought to be consecrated to the salvage of 
culture, may be through these very activities. How many of us have a defi- 
nite and divine purpose of life? If so, how many have the readiness to 
become but an instrument ? But life is not long ; our capacities are not large. 
We tread the path of death when we seek to pursue all paths that appear open. 
Our aims, our friends, our interests are of those of a dilettante. They do 
not look one way—ekaágra—as they should, if we were but His instrument. 
=~ What is true of a man is again true of a country. A country has its own 
svadharma pre-destined by its history, its culture, its inner strength. Any 
attempt to achieve a result inconsistent with its svadharma unsupported by a 
unified control of its thought, word and deed will land it in a position of 
danger. 

India has lived so long because it has lived by its truth, its culture, mould- 
ed and shaped by influences of diverse patterns toned to harmony. Her unity 
in the past was the inter-dependence of its major corporations, the representa- 
tives of culture, of strength, wealth and service. Her unity at present is 
represented by the educated classes ; by her economic unity ; by the Congress 
and other organisations which have raised a fabric of national unity ; by the 





26. व्यवसायात्मिका बुद्धिरेकेह कुरुनन्दन | 
बहुशाखा ह्यनन्ताश्च बुद्धयोऽव्यवसायिनाम्‌ ॥ B. G. I, 41. 
27. निमित्तमात्रं भव सव्यसाचिन्‌ B. G. XI, 33. 
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impulse to preserve her integrity and attain freedom. And as a man struggles 
towards Truth, she also has to struggle towards it; to overcome centrifugal 
forces ; to’ control waste ; to eliminate weaknesses. And the one weakness 
which she has to conquer is untruth, the habit of keeping aspiration and its 
expression divorced from harmonious action. 


V—BREAKING THE BONDS 


Personality grows by contact with individuals, by relations and conversa- 
tion. At the same time, paradoxical though it may look, nothing cramps its 
growth so much as contact with the world. 

Relations with the world impose bonds which few men can break. For 
a man in daily contact with the world, his time is not his own, his work not 
of his own choice. His company is not of his selection. His heredity, the 
needs of social life, his professional and political ambitions, create for him a 
cage in which his personality must languish and wither. 

Getting away from this cage is an imperative need, if ond wants to Be- 
come, if one wants his personality to grow and expand to its highest possibilities. 
Its bars are principally made of fear. If they have to be broken, fear must 
be conquered. 

Of all forces which dominate life, fear is the most powerful, the ugliest, 
the most subtle. 

How is Fear to be conquered ? 

Fear is a habit of mind which causes many activities. 

The mind under its influence expects the loss of something which it prizes 
as an essential. The loss is exaggerated, distorted, made to look devastating 
and to cause misery long before it actually artses. The mind is also drivan 
to panicky action to prevent the expected loss. The origin of fear, therefore, 
is in the imagination' which portrays the loss of an essential long before it 
has occurred. 

Essentials, the loss of which is feared by the mind, are, generally, appré™ 
bation of our world, possessions like wealth, position or health, and affection 
or love. 

We fear to lose the approbation of our world, and so shape our conduct 
as to deserve it. But Jove of approbation is in reality lack of confidence in 
one's own judgment. 

Approbation, or its denial, by our set, which we call ‘the world’, is not 
based on intrinsically sound judgment; it is merely the reaction of our 
particular group to our conduct having regard to a standard set up by it. 
This standard coriduct is different with differeat groups ; it changes also with 
the same group from time to time. 

When we shape our conduct out of fear of disapproval of our group 
we consider the standard of that group as better than the standard we have 
set up ourselves ; that is, we Surrender our judgment to the passing whims of 
our group. 


rd 
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If, therefore, we lay down our own standard and adhere to it, as being 
something more real to us, the lure of approval will disappear and with it the 
fear of its not forthcoming. s 

The essential, next in order, whose expected loss causes fear may be 
comprehensively called ‘possessions’, like wealth, position and health. These 
are acquired or retained, by effective and sustained effort, and that too only 
when opportunity arises, which however is generally beyond one’s control. 

Fear, by causing misery and urging a man to panicky work, in reality, 
weakens effective and planned effort and destroys the sense of discovering 
opportunity. 

If systematic and effective work is planned and carried out, the worker 
seeking only its perfection, possessions will follow, but-—be it noted—only if 
opportunity arises, not otherwise. 


Affection is another person's reaction to our systematic understanding of 
his needs. Love is the other person's reaction to our self-surrender to him 
or her. Fear of losing affection or love will distort the understanding or 
weaken the completeness of self-surrender. It will therefore destroy the foun- 
dation of the very thing which it expects to lose. 


But if we create a standard of conduct of our own ; if we carefully plan 
an effective effort according to that standard, and no other, waiting for an 
opportunity ; if we try to understand the needs of those whose affection we 
seek : and if we surrender ourselves more completely to those whose love we 
cherish, Fear will disappear. 

Loss of essentials is principally due to lack! of effort on our part. Fear, 
while anticipating disaster, will weaken this effort. If effort is all absorbing, 
Fear will disappear. 

If our standard of conduct is set up and adhered to; if others’ opinions 
about our conduct are not allowed to influence the conduct ; if we are satisfied 
with the results that come, only intensifying the efforts to attain our standard, 
rear will disappear. 

That is the path which all men who have conquered fear have trodden. 

And the conquest of fear has come only to those who have surrendered 
themselves to the Supreme Will. 

Indifferent to praise or blame, in silence delighting, 
Content with what comes along, 
Unattached to home, or unwavering will, 


Devoted to Me, such the man 
Who alone is dear to Me.28 


Such men only become free from the stifling bondage which the world 
imposes. Their personalities are not dwarfed, for their intimacy with God 
increases as their relations with the world slacken. 


28. तुल्यनिन्दास्तुतिमौनी संतुष्टो येन केनचित्‌ । 
अनिकेतः स्थिरमतिभेक्तिमान्मे प्रियो नरः B. G. XII, 19. 
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Relations with God do not fetter any asprrant's personality. He reveals 
Himself to everyone according to his prayers or needs. With every step in 
the growth of hf personality, the Kindly Ligat leads him on to the next. 

Whichever the path of his approach to Me, 
Therefrom do I welcome him. 


The winding tracks of men, but follow the footsteps 
Which once I trod.2? 


That is why Patafijali gives to everyone the freedom to choose his own 
path of Becoming. 

‘ If supreme detachment does not appeal to a man nor devotion to God, 
nor again the control of breath, let him, says he, ‘concentrate on sensuous 
objects or on the sorrowless condition of the mind, full of light. If that does 
not suit him, he should concentrate upon the Masters, who have transcended 
attachment, fear and anger; failing it, upon dreams and sleep ; and failing 
everything let him merge himself in the subject of his choice.'30 

All roads of yearning therefore lead to Becoming, if followed with zeal 
and strength. The छाद is equally indulgent 

Your mind and gaze if fixed on Me, 

Thou shalt abide in Me alone. 

Have no doubts whatever. 

But perchance if thou canst not fix 

Thy mind on me with steadfast devotion 

Seek to reach Me, Dhenafijaya, by the path of discipline. 
If thou canst not pursue, even fhis path 

Live for Me alone ; 

Doing deeds for My sake only shalt thou reach perfection. 
But even if thou canst not live 

Merging thyself in Me, 

Master thyself : Give up.all desre— , 

The desire for fruits of what ycu 00.81 


29, ये यथा मां प्रपयन्ते तांस्तथैव भजाम्यहम्‌ | 

मम वर्त्मानुवर्तन्ते मनुष्या: पार्थ सर्वेशः ॥ 3. G. IV, 11. 
30. Cf. 1. अभ्यासवेराग्याभ्यां तत्तिरोधः। Y. 5. I, 12. 

| ईश्वरप्रणिधानाह्य Y. S. 1, B. | 
प्रच्छदेनविधारणाभ्यामू वा प्राणस्य । Y. 8. 1, 34. 
विषयवती वा प्रवृत्तिरत्पत्ना मनसः स्थितिनिबन्धनी । ४. S. I, 35. 
विशोका वा ज्योतिष्मती Y. S. I, 36. 
वीतरागविषयं वा चित्तम्‌ । ४. 5. L 37. 
स्वप्ननिद्राज्ञानालम्बनं वा Y. 5. I, 38. 
8. यथाऽऽभिमतध्यानाद्वा। ४. S. I, 39. 

31. B. G. XII, 8-11 : 

मय्येव मन आधत्स्व मयि बुद्धिं निवेशाय । 

निवसिष्यसि मय्येव अत ऊर्ध्वं न संशयः ॥ B. G. XII, 8. 
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VI—THE SPIRIT OF SILENCE AND SOLITUDE 


Among the qualities which lead to Becoming, the Gitdé giwes a prominent 
place to Silence and Solitude. It is the viviktasevi®*—the man who serves 
Solitude, and mounz33—the Silent, who attains Becoming. 

Expression is bound up with personality. The man who speaks comes 
into contact with the world, influences it, dominates it. He grows as he 
expresses ; and as he grows he becomes a power. 

The struggle for expression, as the famous instance of Demosthenes 
proves, is long and ardous. On some rare occasions one can wrest admira- 
tion by powers of expression. He may carry the passions of men with him 
sometimes. But the most perfect eloquence has no power to touch hearts 
unless the whole personality is behind it ; unless Silence, Solitude and Prayer 
teach one the secret of surrender, making the expression larger than the 
speaker. Carlyle was not wrong when he said : ‘ Were this an altar-building 
time, altars might still be raised to silence and secrecy.’ 

‘ Silence’ he again stated, ‘is the element in which great things fashion 
themselves that at length they may emerge full-formed and majestic into the 
daylight which thenceforth they are to rule’. 

Real action is in silent moments. The epochs of our life are not in 
the visible facts of existence like calling, marriage, acquisition of office, but 
in a silent thought by the wayside, in a lonely thought which reshapes our 
entire outlook on life with freshness, as never in society. 

If one is a mani of God, surrender will come to him easy, and he will 
be able to live in God, easily, effortlessly. His communion with Him will 
be filled with a placid ethereal wildness, which will fertilise his personality. 
When he returns, he will have been well-armed to resist the bondage or 
worldly contact. 

Solitude is the twin brother of Silence. It is the greatest stimulant to 
the growth. of personality, if it does not lead to vegetation. 


Rsis grew in personality in forests and mountain tops. Buddha meditated 
alone under the Bodhi tree. Moses, Christ and Mahomed communed with 
God on the heights of hills. Aravind Ghosh lives in perpetual solitude. 
Gandhiji creates solitude in a distant village. Saint Bernard cried: Of 
Solitude, sola beautitude. Even Hitler repeatedly resorts to solitude to 
replenish the depleted store house of his personality. 





अथ चित्तं समाधातुं न शक्कोषि मयि स्थिरम्‌ । 

अभ्यासयोगेन ततो मामिच्छाऽऽप्लुं घनंजय ॥ B. G. XII, 9. 
अभ्यासेऽप्यसमर्थोऽसि मत्कर्मपरमो भव | 

मदर्थमपि कर्माणि कुर्वन्‌ सिद्धिमवाप्स्यसि B. G. XII, 10. 
अथेतदप्यश्तोऽसि md मद्योगमाश्रितः । 


सर्वकर्मफलत्यागं ततः कुरु यतात्मवान्‌ B. G. XH, 11. 
32. B. G. XIII-10. 33, B. G. XII-19. 
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It is a mistake to thnk that we can जाए grow in society. I thought 
so once; I have found by experience that I was wrong Frequent resort 
to solitude 1s necessary, particularly when 0578 feels tired, wounded, deprived 
of inspiration 

The modern believes and maintains tha- society is the be-all and end-all 
of life. This is false. Ore may be humar enough to want society, but he 
must not be so sub-human as to want it all tre time. The world of perpetual 
change, defeat, conflict and imperfection is-never enough for a man of in- 
telligence. Aratirjariasamsadi*+—aversion to crowds—is not a negative 
quality, but a positive one. Solitude is never solitary even for the man 
who does not want to be himself. 

Solitude is essentia] to give us the corfidence which society denies us. 
Confidence creates the atmosphere in whiclr yearning—but not the greed of 
the covetous—becomes keener. But it must. be the unalterable confidence of 
the man who is convinced that a Higher Fower shapes his destiny; of the 
man who has brushed aside all other dutiss, and sought shelter in. Him. © 
For has He not declared to him: “I shall set thee free from all bonds of 
sin. Grieve not.” ? | | 

Without such confidence none can hope to inspire others. Without it, 
all other qualities are ineffective. Without it, nothing.great can be accom- 
plished. With it only we come to the stage of no longer living according to 
our own plans, but seeing before us the etzrnal purpose of God. Solitude 
thus deepens the personality of everyone wha, in humility, yearns for Becom- 
ing and seeks it 

To the man struggling to Become the world of solitude is peopled with 
the wonderful beauty and greatness of his own yearning. Then Samvegass 
comes to him in great waves, washing awar the imperfections which thwart 
his growth ; healing the scars which the mor! failure of society has inflicted. 
If he has a svddhyaya—his favourite stucg—its truths will surround him 
with their creative vigour. He will be ab: to live. Becoming, then, will 
not look like a luminous height of snows, bt a Reality. 


y 5 " ^ Y te 


By silence and solitude is not meant the time spent with book or pen; 
it means the quiet moment when, in harmony with ourselves and God, we 
try to receive the message of Becoming. Such silent uplifting moments, I 
experienced, on mountain -tops 

As I sat gazing at the eternal snows of the Trishul, Nandadevi and 
Dhavalgiri at Kosani in the Himalayas, as z wide sweep of peaks, hills and 
valleys lay stretched at my feet, I grew large with the greatness of the Hima- 
layas which enwrapped me; and realised, for a stray brief moment what it 
means to be above and beyond attachmen: fear and anger, to be mistrai- 
gunya®, My eyes fastened on the overharging majesty of the Trishul, I 
listened to a far off mighty voice in the mast of the silence around me. 1 





34. B. G. XIII-10. 35, Y.S. 1,21. 36. B. G. II-12 
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settled myself tuned to it. I was passive. I let the spirit of the Himalayas 
fill me. One earthly thought after another left me. 1 was resting on the 
bosom of a changeless immensity. And in that silence I felt fhe Presence of 

The Infinite, The Lord of gods, 

Of the World's final resting place 

Him who is beyond what is 

And what is not, Transcendent’? | 

Do not cowards make a svadharme of their fright? My svadharme lies 
far, far below-—in heat, in disappointments, in struggles. The world is too 
much with me. 

Perhaps, duty is calling me back. Perhaps this call is God’s, for, who 
knows, the raptures which such feelings give me, are denied to the Sadhu 
who shivers in cold amidst snow and pines, unwashed and unprovided. He 
has attained in this vast solitude perhaps the elemental quiet of a proto- 
plasm which knows no semwega?? and has no personality left. Perhaps to 
him the Trishul and Nandadevi are not sources of inspiration, but familiar 
spectres of a long and devastating winter. 

For me, for the moment, is my own worldly task. Has not the लादे 
given me the solace ? 

Better one's thankless task, far, 

Than an alien's duty, tho' well-performed. 
Who acts as his own nature bids 

Incurs thereby 76 taint of sin. 

One's innate duty, though tainted. 

Let no man desert ; 

For, all efforts are wrapped in imperfection 
Like fire by smoke,39 

If I could but catch this mood, isolate it, weave it in myself, I could 
wrest the spirit of silence and solitude from the Himalayas. 

In such solitude I felt like the eagle spontaneous, fearless, intoxicated 
with power which knew no guilt, which left no shadow of misery. Some- 
times I sang in tune with the voices of the morning heralding the dawn of 
day. 

I then but sought life but not remembered it. I felt like living always for 
‘the mad sake of living’ on some distant hill top, surrounded by majestic 
snows. I will have then attained the end, which a life's labours have nursed. 
Living will then be something ultimate—and in itself—like beautiful poetry, 
like a perfect statue, like nanda, like a beautiful flower offered before a 


— 


37. अनन्त देदेश जगन्निवास त्वमक्षरं सदसत्तत्परं यत्‌ B. G. 21-37 cd. 
38. Y. S. 1-21. 


39, श्रेयान्स्वधर्मो विगुणः परघर्मात्स्वनुश्ठितात । 
स्वभावनियतं कर्म कुवेन्नाउष्प्रोति किल्बिषम्‌ ॥ 
सहजं कर्म कौन्तेय सदोषमपि न त्यजेत्‌ । 
सर्वोरम्भा हि दोषेण,घूमेनामिरिवाऽऽद्रृताः ॥ 
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shrine. If I could only forget thinzs and live in thought, if this narrow wis- 
dom of worldliness were not mine, if I were not a slave—a coward ! 

Again, at euch moments, I have felt the summons to action. I am ' an 
heir to the Aryan culture. It is far the present but a dream of forty million 
slaves. I have no power to express what I felt about it, how as a supreme 
effort of the human mind, it stanós above all contemporary struggles as the 
only source of-human pride, as the only hope of man. I am tied to the earth 
with fetters of delusion anc cannot.live or die for it. I cannot communicate 
to my helpless countrymen what -hey are and what they have been. If I 
tell them, they will not heerken to me. Much less can I liberate them from 
slavery ; weld them into z great people; help them find their soul, which 
they call Dharma but know it not. 

I am but an ordinary man to-whom is denied the inspiration of Silence 
and Solitude in daily life. 

Dust I am and unto the dust | must return. 


INDUS CIVILIZATION ° 


I. DESCRIPTIVE.” 
By 


Dr. A. D. PUSALKER, M.A., LL.B., PH. D. 


THE discovery of Mohenjo-Daro has rightly been referred to as “the greatest 
since the advent of the British in India” by His late Highness the 
Maharaja of Baroda in his speech while opening the Seventh All-India 
Oriental Conference at Baroda. These explorations in the Indus Valley 
open up a new vista in Indological research, set up a new scale of values, 
and carry us back at a single stretch to 3000 5.0. owing to the magnificent 
work done by the Indian Archaeological Department. Hitherto the savants 
of Europe and America used to assign the honour of priority to the countries 
watered by the Tigris, the Euphrates and the Nile, such as Mesopotamia, 
Assyria, Egypt, etc, which were regarded as cradles of civilization. India 
was merely a babe as compared to these giants, and Indian history rightly 
so called, used to begin only from the campaign of Alexander the Great in 
the Punjab, and the rise of the Mauryan dynasty in Magadha. Piprawa 
relic was the earliest dateable epigraph in Indian Archaeology?. The new 
discoveries, however, at once bring up Sind and the south west of the Punjab 
on a par with the oldest countries in respect of their antiquity. These dis- 
coveries mark an epoch in the history of Archaeological research, and 
mecessitate a complete readjustment of previous views on the so-called Aryan 
invasion, and the civilization of India. Long-cherished beliefs are, indeed, 
being bombarded and old theories overhauled. There are stil many 
promising sites in Sind, the Punjab and the Gangetic Valley awaiting the 
pick and the shovel. It is really a pity that excavations had to be 
stopped owing to want of sufficient funds with the Archaeological Department. 

The finds unearthed at the prehistoric sites provide many interesting, 
important and intriguing points such as the date of the civilization; its 
authorship-—whether it is Aryan, pre-Aryan, Dravidian, Sumerian, etc.; its 
relationship with other cultures ; its extent ; the religion and culture disclosed 
by it; the Indus script ; etc. All these problems will be dealt with later on. 
It may be noted here, however, that a somewhat satisfactory solution of 
these problems can be obtained when we discover strata bearing Vedic 
settlements and showing their relative chronological position to the Indus 
Civilization. Excavation along the banks of Sarasvati and Drsadvati in the 





* Extension Lecture delivered on February 22, 1941. 


1. Proceedings and Transactions of the Seventh All-India Oriental Conference, 
Baroda, p. lii. 


2. Vincent SMITH, Early History of India, 4th Ed., p. 17, 
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homeland of the Vedic Aryans will go a long way in providing ample valu- 
able material. The satisfactory deeipherment of the Indus Script which has 
hitherto baffled ell attempts will give an unimpeachable and incontrovertible 
piece of evidence. Scholars have sp long approached the problem with pre- 
conceived notions and consequently have read their own theories in the so- 
called Indus Seal writings. The discovery of a bi-lingual inscription will 
undoubtedly supply us with a clue to solve the mystery which is shrouding 
the problems. - 

When these discoveries were first made known, on account of its close 
similarity with the Sumerian antiquities, the civilization was designated 
Indo-Sumerian. It is now generally styled the Indus civilization on account 
of some of its individual and indigenous peculiarities. Finds of identical 
character excavated further east and south, however, thoroughly justify our 
designating the civilization as proto-Indian.? 7 

Recalling the circumstances which have led to the remarkable discovery 
of this unknown phase of Indian culture, we find that Harappa was the first 
to unbosom its mystery and lay bare the hidden treasures. Harappa is 
situated not far from the old bed of the river Ravi in the Montgomery 
District of the Punjab, some 400 miles to the north-east of Mohenjo-Daro, 
about half way between Multan and Lahore. In the earliest hymns of the 
Rgveda, we find references to this region of the Ravi, and one hymn in parti- 
cular speaks of a battle ai the Hariyüpas*, a name closely analogous to 
Harappa. The mounds at Harappa were visited by MASSON in 1826, by 
BunNES five years later, and by Sir Alexander CUNNINGHAM, father of 
Indian Archaeology, twice in 1853 and 1856. Sir Alexander discovered a 
few of the now famous Indus Seals, engraved for the most part with the 
effigy of a bull and bearing inscriptions in an unknown pictographic script, 
and described them in his Report in 18755. Dr. FLEET gave an account of 
some of the Harappa seals in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 
1912» Their age and character were however a riddle to all investigators 
until the year 1921, when the fresh materials made available by systematic 
excavation at Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro, enabled them to partially solve 
the mystery. At Harappa, excavations were started for the first time in 
1920-21 by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram SAHNI, who continued the excavation 
work in the two following seasons commencing from 1923-24. Pandit 
Madho Sarup VATS carried on the work during 1926-27 and 1933-34. The: 
results of the excavations have recently been published in two sumptuously 
illustrated volumes ‚edited by Pandit Vats entitled “Excavations at 
Harappe.”" l 


a———À——á 





3. Cf. Excavations at Rangpur in Limbdi State; also at Rupar, Amballa, 
Buxar, and even in the South.. See, Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology, 
Vol, X. intr. pp. 1, 3, 51; Journ. Bom. Hist. Soc., तरा, ‘pp. 187-191 ; IV, pp. 69 ff. 

4. Rgveda, VI. 27.5. > 

5 ASR (Archeological Survey of India, Annual Report), V, 1875, pp. 105-108. 

6. JRAS, 1912, pp.. 699-701, 7. Govt, of India Publication, Delhi, 1940, 
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Mohenjo-Daro stands about 25 miles to the north of Larkhana, and 
7 miles from Dokri, a station on the North Western Railway, in the Labdarya 
Taluka of the Larkhana District. The name “ Mohenjo-Daro ” has been 
interpreted as “the mound of the dead" by the Archaeological staff ; Dr. 
F. W. THOMas, however, translates it by “the mound of the confluence,"? 
and Prof. BHERUMAL MAHIRCHAND by "the mound of the killed ”.1° 
Mohenjo-Daro was known by name to the Indian Archaeological Department 
for a long time, and Dr. D. R. BHANDARKAR, the Superintendent of the 
Western Circle of the Archaeological Survey of India, actually visited the 
place and took a photograph of the ruins in 19121. In connection with 
what has been said and written against that scholar for his supposed failure 
in recognising the importance of Mohenjo-Daro, Prof. एर, D. BANERJI clears 
up the blame attributed to Dr. BHANDARKAR by stating that upto 1922, 
archeologists in India scarcely expected to find ancient or prehistoric remains 
in India. Prof. BANERJI was the first to discover the antiquity of 
Mohenjo-Daro!? in December 1922. During the five winters of 1918-22, he 
was surveying along the old dried up channels of the Beas and the Indus to 
discover, if possible, the twelve stone altars erected by Alexander the Great 
when he commenced his retreat from the Beas. In the course of his quest, 
Prof. BANERJI came upon Mohenjo-Daro which was then no more than a 
group of mounds!. His discovery of Mohenjo-Daro as a prehistorical site, 
as observed by himself, “ was due in the first place to an accident, and in the 
second place to my previous training under Sir Thomas HOLLAND and the 
late Dr. Theodor BLOCH in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. I stumbled upon 
Mohenjo-Daro by chance.’ In June 1924, after collecting his finds and 
comparing them with the antiquities from Crete, Prof. BANERJI went to 
Simla, where Sir John MARSHALL, Director General of Archaeology in India, 
at once realised the importance of the discoveries; further finds from 
Harappa came at that time. Sir John, as a member of the British School 
of Archaeology in Greece was familiar with Cretan and Mycenian antiquities, 
and he drew the attention of the world of scholars and Assyriologists to the 
prehistoric sites in Sind by his article in the Illustrated London News of 
September 20, 1924.16 

The actual site measures about 240 acres of a level plain between the 
Western Nara and the Indus, the excavated portion covering an area of 13 
acres, It is divided into a number of areas for purposes of reference and 


8. MIC (Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilisation, by Sir John MARSHALL, 
London, 1931), p. 1. 

9. JRAS, 1932, p. 456 n 1. 10. Mahan-jo-Dare, Karachi, 1933, p. 1. 

11, ASR, Western Circle, 1911-12, pp. 4-5 ; also, Modern Review, January 1925, 
pp. 111-112. 

12. Cal. Mun. Gaz. (Calcutie Municipal Gazette), 4th Anniversary No., 
pp. 90-91. : 

13. MIC, p. x. 14, Cal. Mun. Gaz., 4th Ann. No., pp. 90-93. 

15. Cal. Mun. Gaz. 4th Ann. No, p. 91. 

16. Modern Review, December 1924, p. 673. 
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separate delineation by the Department, named probably after the officers 
who excavated them. The mound to the northwest is called the Stupa Area, 
as a Buddhist ®tupa was unearthed there, the portion to the south being 
called the SD Area. L Area lies fur-her south. HR Area lies to the south 
of the East Street, and the First Str=et runs through it. Just to the north 
of the HR Area stands what is called the VS Area. DK Area covers the 
eastern portion, and towards its noribwest is the E trench. 

The excavations of Prof. BANERE in 1922-23 were confined to the three 
temple sites on the Stiipa Area, and subsequent seasons brought different 
officers on the field as Prof. BANERJI had completely broken down in health. 
In 1923-24, the excavations were comtinued by Pandit VATS, and by Rao 
Bahadur DIKSHIT in 1924-25. Sir Jehn MARSHALL directly took charge of 
the operations in 1925-26 with an adequate staff and an army of labourers, 
over a thousand strong. The work was continued in the following year by 
Rai Bahadur SAHNI and Dr. Macka~, while the latter was in charge of the 
excavation work since 1927-28. Offices, workrooms and comfortable quarters 
for the staff were erected and a smal museum was built to house the anti- 
quities after Sir John undertook the excavations. A serviceable road was 
also built from the Dokri Station. 

The level of the plain around Mchenjo-Daro was 25 to 30 feet below its 
present level in the Chalcolithic pericli. In winter, when alone excavations 
aré feasible, the subsoil water comes within some 15 feet of the surface, 
preventing deep digging and the final determination of the stratification from 
the virgin soil Between the level of the subsoil water and the summit of 
the mounds, Sir John MARSHALL has recognised not less than seven strata, 
which, according to him fall into three classes, the first three belonging to the 
Late Period, the next three to the Intermediate, and the last to the Earl? 
Period.5 Antiquities in all these layers are homogeneous, the only point of 
difference between the different strata being that the buildings of the Late 
Period are meaner and more poorly built than their predecessors. 

The ruins at Mohenjo-Daro loox, according to Sir John MARSHALL, 
"like a modern working town in Lancashire, plain and completely devoid of 
ornamentation and indicating stark utilitarianism in the views of the 
builders.” The broad, straight, mein streets run parallel, exactly north 
and south ; and the substreers branch off from them at right angles dividing 
the city into blocks, each roughly a scuare or oblong. Inside this square or 
oblong the area is intersected by a number of narrow lanes crowded with 
houses. Each lane has a public well and most of the houses have each a 








17. Cf. the general site plan, aerial ew and plans of various sections as given 
in MIC, as also in Further Excavations. : 

18. MIC, p. 10; cf also, Further Excavations (Further Excavations at Mohenjo- 
Dare, by E. J. H. MACKAY, Delhi, 198375 pp. XIV-XV ; Explorations in Sind (by 
N. G. MAJUMDAR, Delhi, 1934), pp. 9, 2E f, 36 f, 49 f, 66 f, 811, 93, 150f; Excava- 
tions at Harappa (by M. S. VATS) pp. 9-1C ; 80 ff ; 122 ff ; 180 ff ; etc. ; also MACKAY, 
JRSA (Journal of the Royal Society of Arts), Jan, 5, 1934, pp. 208-209. 

19. MIC, p. 15. 
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private well and a bath. The elaborate drainage system which is the main 
feature of this ancient site is described later on along with other architectural 
features. . 

With all these excavations spread over a decade, it is to be noted that 
virgin soil has not yet been reached. Dr. Mackay doubts whether “it will 
ever be possible to reach the lowest levels without incurring very great ex- 
pense" for costly pumping machinery2° The deepest pit was in the DK 
Area, which went at the driest season 43’ below the surface of the mound, 
but water was reached at this level. 

Before passing to the description of the excavations, it wil not be out 
of place here to refer in brief to the physical aspect of the seat of the civi- 
lization at the period when it was at its zenith, as it will explain to a certain 
extent the peculiar architectural and cultural features of the civilization. 
The ancient flourishing city of Mohenjo-Daro was not the unattractive spot 
for human habitation with its scanty rainfall, extreme variations of tempe- 
rature, dust storms and.mosquitoes, which characterize the present site. . 

“That the rainfall used to be substantially heavier than it is at present 
may be inferred from the universal use of burnt instead of sun-dried bricks 
for the walls of dwelling houses and other buildings. ?* Other architectural 
features evidencing the same fact, as noted by Dr. MACKAY are :२ the 
elaborate drainage system, particularly domestic, having fairly large drains, 
with the pottery water-pipes and water-chutes in the walls ‘of houses; the 
specially constructed culverts with corbelled roofs “to carry away storm 
water 23; and the thresholds of many houses standing considerably higher 
than the street level?* Some of the animals engraved on the seals such as 
the tiger, the rhinoceros and the elephant, which are commonly found in a 
damp jungly country also point to the heavy rainfall, as also do similar 
climatic changes in the neighbouring ancient sites of Baluchistan. The 
Rgveda also refers to heavy showers of rain falling in the Sapta-Sindhu.?^ 
The subsequent drying-up of the country, centuries before Alexander’s inva- 
sion is evident from the accounts of Arrian and other historians. The cause 
for the climatic change affecting the rainfall is to be found in the change 
in the character of south-west monsoon, rather than that in the Atlantic 
rainstorms.?9 

The physical aspect of Sind as determined by the river system was also 
then different. Sind is now watered by the Indus alone, while as early as 
the 8th century A.D, the Arabs record another great river flowing east of 
the Indus, named the great Mihran, whose dry bed is also known as the 
Hakra or Wahinda. This Hakra is the Rgvedic Sarasvati?? which was fed 


20. Further Excavations, p. xivn 3; JRSA, Jan. 5, 1934, pp. 208-209. 

21. MARSHALL, MIC, p. 2. 22. MIC, pp. 266, 281. 

23. JRSA, Jan. 5, 1934, p. 212 24, MIC, p. 266. 

25. Das, Rgvedic India, Calcutta, 1925, p. 14 

26. MIC, chap. I; cf. also, CHILDE, The Most Ancient East, London, 1929 


27. MIC, p. 6; CHANDA, Modern Review, August 1932, pp, 153-154. 
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by, the Sutlej, and flowed independently into the sea. If this river drained 
a part of the water now fiowing through the Indus into the sea, “we may 
visualise the I&dus as flowing by Mohenjo-Daro in less formidable volume 
than it does at present ”.28 “The Indus river is now three miles distant, 
but there is strong evidence that the ancient city stood on the bank of the 
river, or of an important branch of ii ".29 

Now follows a short description of the various excavated areas omitting 
all unnecessary and uninteresting details concerning the dry and dreary list 
of antiquities, their classification, their findspots, etc 

HR Area: Passing along the cart-track from Dokri Station which runs 
along the East Street of Mohenjo-Daro, we come across the HR. Area which 
lies to the south of the East Street. It is the biggest excavated area in the 
site with the DK Area (including G Section) running a close second. This 
area was excavated by Mr. HARGREAVES and Rai Bahadur SAHNI, and is 
divided into two sections A and B 

Section A is divided into two blocks consisting of 9 buildings, practically 
all of which.belong to the Intermediate Period. Section B consists of 9 
blocks, embracing 65 buildings. The First Street and a number of lanes 
run through this area. Many of the buildings in Section B have been as- 
signed to the Late Period. 

HR Area has yielded important antiquities, such as copper vases with 
jewellery hoard, cotton, ०003 and a number of stone weights indicating this 
to be an important site. Many buildings in this area appear to have been 
shops, and there is seen a public drinking place in House No. 43 as in 
modern bazaars. Rai Bahadur SAHNI considers one of the buildings in 
this area to be sacred. Fragments of sawn steatite and lumps of unrefined 
copper found in two houses suggest that some houses in this area were used 
as workshops. It is possible that this area represented the business quarters 
of the city of Mohenjo-Daro. The find of a considerable number of phallic 
and baetylic objects as well as the burials in this quarter in contrast to the 
usual miethod of cremation may perhaps be explained on the assumption 
that this portion being a trading centre many business men and traders pro- 
fessing alien faiths resided in this locality. 

VS Area: The portion known as the VS Area stands immediately to 
the north of the HR Area and the East Street. The excavations of this 
site were begun by Pandit VATS in 1923-24 and continued by Rao Bahadur 
DIKSHIT in the following year. Pandit Vats again directed the work in 
1925-26 when Sir John MARSHALL himself was in charge of operations. 

VS Area consists of 38 buildings divided into 7 blocks. It has also five 
lanes. Most of the buildings are privare dwelling houses assignable to the 
Intermediate and the Late Periods. Two deep ditches were dug in this site 
to the depth of 21 and 36 feet ; bur in neither case was the virgin Soil reached 
owing to the inrush of subsoil water. One well in room 6, House VIII, Block 
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2, of 4’ 5" diameter, was cleared to a depth! of 24’ 9”, but water-level seemed 
to be still below 4’ or 5’. 

Skeletons and funerary vessels and articles were found iff different por- 
tions. A circular pottery kiln in contrast to the oval-shaped one found in 
the HR Area is to be seen in Block 4. Generally there is a chamber beneath 
the staircase, the purpose of which cannot be determined. Possibly it was 
a privy, or it might have been used as a solid foundation as a precaution 
against floods which was a common occurrence in those days. 

Among the special features of the VS Area may be mentioned the funer- 
ary groups and the post-cremation burials found in some half a dozen places, 
and six skeletons as a result of some accident. It is to be noted that with 
the exception of a single instance! in the Great Bath, all the specimens of 
post-cremation burials have come from this area. Though the existence of 
the pottery kiln and innumerable pottery jars, rings, etc, would not justify 
our inferring this area as the colony of potters, it sufficiently shows the dis- 
organised state of the municipal government in the latest cities. The number 
of copper articles found in this site is worthy of note, as also are the gaming 
dies, a whetstone, and a number of stone objects. 

DK Area: DK Area lies to the north of the one just described, and the 
First Street, which forms the western boundary of the VS Area, has been 
cleared right up to the VS Area. 

The excavations of the DK Area were begun by Rao Bahadur DIKSHIT, 
and in 1927-29, Dr. Mackay cleared what is called the G Section, lying to 
the south. Some portions of this site are only partially excavated. 

DK Area has been divided into a number of blocks comprising many 
houses. Some of the buildings belong to the Intermediate Period, while 
many are superstructures of the Late Period with old material. 

The massive building of Late Period at the top of the little hill in Section 
A with its thick well-built walls and carefully laid pavements of bricks laid 
on edge was taken by Rao Bahadur DIKSHIT to be a shrine ; and its eminent 
and isolated position lends some colour to the inference. But very little now 
remains of the building through the fury of the elements. Possibly, a better 
preserved temple may be found deeper down as successive shrines are generally 
built on the same site. Rao Bahadur DIKSHIT and Dr. MACKAY respectively 
consider Blocks 2 and 3 in Section G to be the remains of temples. The 
first mirror of the Indus Period was found in the G Section. 

The elevated position, massive rooms and buildings, carefully laid 
masonry, elaborate drainage system, public wells, etc. invest the DK Area 
with a special importance during the Intermediate Period. Some houses 
covered an area of over 2580 square feet and an area of about 1520 square feet 
is fairly common. Besides the buildings taken to be temples, there is one 
building having a chamber which may have been a hammam with a hypo- 
caust beneath,—hot air bath arrangement. Square-capped wells and a stairway 
with a landing in the middle are the peculiar features of this site. Two 
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hoards of jewellery have been recovered from this area. The street to the 
east of G Section, over 30’ wide at places and having a row of shops along ° 
its eastern side*was possibly a well-frequented road. The street extends con- 
siderably to the south and finally. communictes with the street in the HR 
Area. During the later phases of the occupation of Mohenjo-Daro, however, 
the area seems to have lost its importance, ard a portion of it was made over 
to the potters. In no other quarter is foumd such a large space given to 
artisans of any other craft 

L Area: L Area lies to the south-west of the city, and hag been divided 
into 4 sections and 11 blocks 

In section C, Block 4, is a pillared hall, 80’ square, which is divided into 
long corridors interspersed with low benches: with even, seats. One peculiar 
feature of the hall is that the chief seat is at right angles to the corridors, 
and platforms between corridors provide twa rows of seats only. There are 
hollow circular structures of brickwork in the street, which may have been 
tree-guards or some structures associated with temples. In Section D, chamber 
45 is a hall, a poor imitation of the large colamned hall in Section C. 

These pillared halls need not necessarily be taken to have been buildings 

for a religious congregation. They may wel have served as places for pur- 
poses of public assembly for which provisicn in South India was perhaps 
usually made in open space or under shacy trees. The provision of a 
building in Mohenjo-Daro ior the purpose may be due to climatic conditions. 
Many shank shells, some half-worked, were fcund at various places, indicating 
this site as a shell-worker's shop. There were also found pottery dump and the 
residue of a kiln. The large number of stone statues recovered from this 
area, viz. three out of the total of nine, is striking. 
.. SD Area: SD Area is situated to the north of the L Area. It consists 
of the Great Bath and the surrounding buildings. The Great Bath was 
cleared by Sir John MARSHALL in 1925-22. Dr. MACKAY explored some 
portion in 1927-28 and later on. 

The Great Bath: The over-all dimensons of the building containing 
the Great Bath are 180’ X 108’. The swimming bath, measuring 39’ x 23’ 
with a depth of 8^, belongs to the Intermediate Period and is situated in the 
middle of a quadrangle, having verandahs on all the four sides. At either 
end, there is a raised platform and a flight cf steps, there being another low 
platform at the base of each flight of steps. The floor is made of bricks laid 
on edge. The walls of the bath have been made water-tight, the lining of 
the tank being made of specially trimimed brick in gypsum mortar with an 
inch of damp-proof course of bitumen. To. the south-western corner, there 
is a coyered drain with a corbelled roof, 6' 6" high. Such a large passage was 
required for clearing the drain by entering nto it. Dr. S. KRISHNASWAMI 
AIYANGAR suggests that it was intended “as a secret passage for those that 
may come in completely undressed to havs their baths.” Dr. MACKAY 
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states that he did noti find an equal of the very careful finish of masonry: of 
the bath in any ancient work. There is a well in chamber 16 which possibly 
supplied water to the bath. 

On three sides at the back of the verandahs, there are various rooms and 
galleries. At the southern end there is a big verandah with small rooms 
on either side. The whole building seems to have been surrounded by a 
fenestrated wall. The quantity of charcoal unearthed would show the vast 
amount of timber work in the structure. "There are six entrances to the build- 
ing containing the bath, two towards the south, three to the east, and one to- 
wards north. At the northern end of the chambers surrounding the bath 
there is a staircase, bath-room, water-chute and seats to hold water jars for 
ablution purposes. 

The purpose of the bath is doubtful. Prof. BANERJI states it was the 
temple of the river god.35 

There is a hammam or hot air bath, which forms part of the same 
establishment, near the south-west corner of the Great Bath. It has a number 
of rectangular platforms of brick about 5 high, having a series of vertical 
chases sunk in their sides. The heating arrangement may have been made 
simply to keep the house warm in winter, but the inference that the platforms 
were the solid sub-structures of the heated rooms of a hammam, and the 
chases the beginning of the flues for distributing the heat through the walls and 
under the floors of the room is more likely to be correct The inference 
is corroborated by a building in the DK Area already referred to, which 
also shows that the Indus people knew the principle of hypocaust. 

Buildings to the south of the Stüpa Area are divided into 8 blocks, 
there being one elliptical-shaped well in Block 7. 

In 1927-28, large expanse of untouched ground lying between the Stüpa 
buildings and the Great Tank, and divided into 7 blocks was excavated by 
Dr. Mackay. In the middle of Block 4 was found a bath-rooms establish- 
ment, there being a stone-covered drain running down the 13’ street outside. 
The establishment consists of two rows of bath-rooms separated by a narrow 
passage along which runs the well-built drain, each bath-room having a stair- 
way, a narrow doorway, and a carefully paved floor sloping to the drain. 
“These ablution places”, according to Dr. MACKAY, “may have been used 
by priests who were possibly quartered in cells above from which they des- 
cended to bathe.”38 Due regard was paid by the architect of this building 
ta the question of privacy ; none of the doorways face each other, and their 
narrowness coupled with thick door jambs makes it impossible to see inside 
from without. This establishment, in the opinion of Dr. MACKAY,?? was meant 
for the priests, while the Great Bath was for the general public. 


34. MIC, p. 131. 

35. Cal. Mun. Gaz., 4th Ann. No., p. 99. 

36. N. N. Law, Ind. Hist. Qu., 1932, p. 127. 

37. ASR, 1927-28, pp. 67-71 at p. 67. 

38, ASR, 1927-28, p. 70. 39. Further Expavationsg p. 20. i 
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Remains of small Stüpas of the Xusan. period, built of re-used burnt brick 
were found in this area. 

The Great Bath, double rows cf bath rooms and vicinity to the Stipa 
area are sufficient to connect this area with some religious purpose, possibly 
“water worship". The importance: of the site may also be seen from the 
number of stone-covered drains. 

Stüpa Area: Finally we come to the Stüpa Area lying on the loftiest 
mound at Mohenjo-Daro, which was the first xo resound to the clank of the 
archeological spade, being excavate] by Prof. BANERJI in 1922-23. It is 
situated just to the east of the SD Area, in fact, forming a section of the 
same as the Stipa section, the otter section being the Bath section. A 
Buddhist Stipa built on the top of what probably was the sanctuary of the ` 
sacred snake,*° was standing on the mound, and above it there was a later 
Stipa of sundried bricks, decorated with fresco-paintings. The Stüpa which 
originally was 50” from NS and about 74’ EW, has a quadrangle surrounding 
it, consisting of a series of monesti buildings on all four sides. The only 
approach lies through a pillared hall in the NE corner, a large assembly hall 
(44' X 26’), outside which there began a grand staircase with broad landings 
at regular intervals covering the square side of the building like the steps of a 
Ziggurat. There is a chapel to tte north of the vestibule next to which 
comes. a stairway leading to the upper floor. The other large 
hall beside the Assembly Hall mentioned above is guessed to be the common 
room in the monastery. ‘The sleeping and living rooms for the use of the 
monks are ranged round the three’ sides of the quadrangle, the additional 
rooms on the northern side, possibly serving as kitchens, pantries and store- 
rooms. The torpedo-shaped chamber (No. 22) was a tomb according to 
Prof. BANERJI as he took the large number of pots in the debris to be burial 
urns ; butt they are almost certainly: drinking goblets of the Indus people, in 
the opinion of Sir John MARSHALL, used merely as “ in-filling” beneath the 
staircase which presumably existed zhere42 In chamber 27 some relics con- 
nected with post-cremation burial were found, but Sir John MARSHALL does 
not hold them to be pre-Buddhistic as supposed by Prof. BANERJL So long 
as the remains of the two Buddhist Suüpas are not completely removed, it will 
be impossible to determine the entire plan of this prehistoric temple, of which 
the superstructure only appears to have been of wood. There was a shrine 
to the NNW of the Stüpa just described consisting of one temple towards 
the east having its facade decorated with niches. To the west of this shrine 
is a series of chambers two in each row ; a chamber to the NW corner con- 
tained a pavement or altar, on which were found marks of a blackish red 


40. BANERII, Cal, Mun. Gaz. 4th Ann. No, p. 95; many of the statements 
in this paragraph ard based on Prof. EANERJIS paper, pp. 90-101. 

41, MIC, p. 120. 42. MIC, p. 121. 

43. Cal. Mun. Gaz., 4th Ann. No. p. 96. Prof. BANERJI mentions a wharf to 
the SSE of the Stüpa where, according to him, boats brought loads of pilgrims and 
worshippers, « 
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stain. This has been taken by Prof. BANERJI to be an Indian altar of blood 
sacrifice on a comparison with the similiar one from Ur.4¢ 

This site yielded numerous fragments of painted pottery, miniature figures 
of animals, ink-pots, lids of vessels and urns. Further deep were obtained 
finds going back to the Neolithic Age, consisting of scrapers, etc. A number 
of pictograph seals was an important factor in indicating the antiquity of 
the whole site. In the various strata were found four kinds of burials. 

That this area is associated with a religious character would be evident 
from the Buddhist Stipa. To get an exact idea of a sanctuary of the Indus 
Period, new excavation work will have to be done after the superstructure 
of the Stiipa is dismantled. By analogy with other sacred sites in India and 
elsewhere, it can safely be assumed that the building beneath the Stüpa was a 
temple. There is no other building at Mohenjo-Daro that can definitely be 
stated as devoted to religious worship. 

General Remarks: The ancient city was entered from the north and 
south by the First Street which is amply wide for both wheeled traffic and 
pedestrians. 'The East Street, which is the main thoroughfare through the 
ruins 18 wider than the First Street. The finest masonry is that of the earlier 
levels till the end of the Intermediate Period. 

In the words of Mr. BRAILSFORD, “Sumeria had temples of unsurpassed 
splendour ; Egypt squandered a kingdom's wealth on her pyramids "45, but in 
Mohenjo-Daro the object was to miake life more agreeable for the mass of 
citizens. The superiority of the domestic architecture at Mohenjo-Daro, which 
we shall presently describe, to its contemporaries is striking. "The references 
in the Vinaya Texts mentioned by Dr. ACHARYA*® show that the hypocaust 
or the hot air bath in the Buddhist Age was a lineal descendant of similar 
devices of the Indus Period. It seems therefore almost certain that India 
did not borrow the Turkish Bath System from Turkey or any other country 
to the West. 

To get some clue as to the town-planning of Mohenjo-Daro as also to 
find whether the palaces, temples and other structures could be more definitely 
indicated, I consulted Kautilya’s Arthasdstra, which I place in the Ath 
Century B.C, contemporaneous with the Mauryan period. The contents 
of the two chapters on town-planning in the Artha$astra briefly are: the 
town was to be circular, rectangular or square in shape; the palace was to 
be constructed in the northern portion ; traders and artisans were to occupy 
sites to the east of the palace; to the western side were to be housed 
shops and manufactories and hospitals were to the north-west ; temples were 
to be erected in the central place of the city ; cremation ground was to be 
placed to the north or south outside the city ; further off were to be the 
quarters of the heretics, cdnddlas, etc. Every group of ten houses was to 


oer 
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46. Modern Review, September 1934, p. 281. 
47. The standard works on architecture and town planning, no doubt, treat the 
subject in great detail, but the ArthaSastra certainly incorporates ancient tradition. 
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have one well.4? In view of this, same buildings in the DK Area, the northern 
portion of the site, may well have been palaces; in fact, many important 
buildings have been found there. The VS Area appears to occupy a central 
place in the excavated areas ; but it cannot be associated with anything sacred. 
It is not improbable that the Aribasmtra records a different tradition from the 
one followed at Mohenjo-Daro with regard to town-planning. ` 

The residents of Mohenjo-Daro were in constant danger of floods, and 
clear evidence has been found, as to the desertion of the city at the end of the 
Intermediate III Period.* Only abcut ten years ago, Mohenjo-Daro, though 
three miles from the Indus, was seriously threatened by an unduly swollen 
Indus. The city, at places, bears clear eviderce of destruction by fire. .Pos- 
sibly seismic disturbances accounted for the submersion of the city. There 
is a local tradition that the city was destroved in a single night owing to 
divine wrath brought by the sins of its ruler.» 

After these general observations, let us tern to the more important finds 
in some detail beginning our description with the Buildings. The buildings 
thus far unearthed at Mohenjo-Daro fall into three main classes, viz. (i) 
Dwelling houses, (7) Larger buildings whose use or purpose has not yet 
been quite determined ; and (ii) the Public baths about which full particulars 
have already been supplied 

There is much variation in the size of dwelling houses. The smallest 
have no niore than two rooms, while the largest are so vast as to rank almost 
as palaces. The average house is quite commodious, containing floored bath- 
rooms and drains. 

Open court was the basic featume in the town planning of Mohenjo-Daro 
and Babylon. Rooms were built zll round the courtyard, and doors and 
windows opened into it. The courtyard was usually, paved with bricks leid 
flat. The upper floor contained tke bath and the living and the sleeping 
apartments, while the ground floor rooms were used as kitchen, store-rooms, 
well-chamber, bath, etc. There is generally a single entrance from the street, 
and the outside walls are severely plain, possibly :to avoid additional taxes, 

Quality, size and shape of bricks: Baked bricks, possibly made from 
ordinary alluvial soil were very lavishly used in building walls, pavements, 
bath-rooms, drains, wells, etc. They are alwzys rectangular in shape and vary 
considerably in size, Even at the lowest levels, “ we find well made bricks 
which would be a credit even to a modern brick layer.’ In bath-rooms, 
sawn bricks were used to ensure erenness of floor. None of the bricks has 
grooves or depressions, and, two bricks were found marked on their surface 


48. Kaufiliyam Arthasastram, Nirsore, 191€, Adhyayas 24 and 25, pp. 51-57. 

49. ASR, 1928-29, pp. 69, 72-73. Another flood is recorded between the Early 
and the Late Periods.. 

50. BHERUMAL MAHIRCHAND, Mahan-jo-Daro, p. 3. 
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52. The sizes vary from 20°25” X 105" X 2:5" (found in SD Area) to 
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(L 373 and L 374). Brick-kilns were subsequently found in the DK Area 
(G Section)9* in further excavations. Though ordinarily the bricks were 
rectangular, occasionally we come across L-shaped bricks" cut from the 
rectangular ones, used to fill up corners in the paving of bath-rooms. A 
brick having a ridge along the longer side, forming part of a gutter, was found 
in the VS Area. There were also wedge-shaped bricks which were invari- 
ably used in the construction of wells. These wedge-shaped bricks were al- 
ways made in a mould and were of many sizes. In some of the brick work 
the joints are so fine that a thin knife cannot be inserted in them. Oftentimes, 
bricks were rubbed down smooth. 


Wells: There is a considerable variation in the diameter of wells, which 
were generally round, the largest diameter measuring 7 2" (2 wells in L Area) 
and the smallest 1^ 1” (DK Area, A Section), the most usual size being 2 2”. 
The diameter of the well in the great Bath is 6’ 2", There are only two wells 
elliptical in shape at Mohenjo-Daro. Two wells have a square coping at the 
top. Practically every house had its own well. Public wells were placed 
between two houses with a pavement of burnt brick around it which sloped 
down to a drain at one corner. Mud mortar was used to bind the bricks 
forming the steening of wells. It is not certain whether wind-lasses were used, 
but the marks caused by the friction of ropes on the copings of wells seem to 
suggest that water was drawn by hand. 


Bathrooms: Every house had a separate bathroom which was paved 
with carefully laid burnt brick. Pavements were coated with a dark red sub- 
stance?? to render them waterproof ; flooring was sometimes made four or five 
courses thick possibly for the same reason. Bathrooms were always placed 
on the street side of the house and the floor sloped to a corner containing the 
drain carrying off waste water. “ Little series of steps led from the level of 
the bathing pavement to the neighbouring chambers." 5? Baths were construct- 
ed on the upper storeys also as would appear from the vertical drain pipes. 

Floors: Rooms were floored with any one of the following three mate- 
rials : beaten earth, sundried brick and burnt brick, the first being very com- 
mon. Floors of unburnt brick are comparatively rare as such floor is little 


54. ASR, 1927-28, pp. 71-76. 

55. Largest: 12:05” X 6°75” |X 225" (DK. C), diameter of the well, 2'9”; 
Smallest: 10" X 3"-450" X 225" (DK. A), diameter of the well 1' 1"; also, 
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58. Lime, mixed with brick dust, according to Dr. Hamm, MIC, p. 273. The 
deep red colour, Dr. Mackay "hitherto attributed to the oils used to anoint the 
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better than plain earth. Brick floors are very common in most of the finer 
buildings which are formed by brick leid on flat, in one to five courses, three 
courses being véry common. No evidence was found of cow-dung plaster. 

Doors: Doors, possibly made 5f wood, were placed at the ends of the 
walls, and not in the middle. The doorways are most plain, seldom rebated, 
their common width being 3’ 3"-3' 10”. Only one perfect doorway is found 
upto now, having a corbelled arch which indicates that all doorways were not 
simply spanned by a flat lintel of wood. Door sockets are very uncommon ; 
they are made of brick with rough hole scooped in its centre. 

Windows : Ordinary houses he very rarely windows in their outer walls 
and sometimes they took the form o: mere slits. Possibly windows were 
situated very high in the wall and consequently have disappeared. Rebated 
windows in the fenestrated wall around the Great Bath show that windows 
were considered of architectural value. 11 some cases windows were protected 
by gratings. The big apertures for drain water were possibly used for admit- 
ting light also 

There are niches in the walls, some of which may have been used as 
seats. Those that are too high above the pavement were, according to Dr, 
MACKAY, used as ventilators; Sir john MARSHALL, on the contrary, pro- 
nounces them to be “ merely sunk panels."6o i 

Stairways : Stairways are iounG in nearly every house. They were 
made of solid masonry, anc were erected against a wall or in a narrow pass- 
age between two walls. They were built straight and steep and never on a 
vaulting. Treads were unusually narrow and high averaging 11” in height 
and 6"-8" in depth. These stairways led, not necessarily to the roof, but to 
the upper storey also. A double stzirway has been found in further excava- 
tions, with amply wide treads and s-allow rises. Stairways leading from tfe 
streets to the upper storeys indicate -hat different families used to stay in the 
same building.® 

Roofs: Roofs were flat and made of wood. In some walls, beam- 
holes, generally 9" square, were found, showing that considerable space was 
bridged over by square-cut beams. Planks placed on these beams were for the 
support of the upper floor and not necessarily of the roof. In poorer houses, 
reed-matting was laid on the beams for roofing the house and a coating of 
mud 2" thick mixed with chopped straw and husk was spread above the 
matting.94 

Walls : In most walls, bricks were laid in alternate headers and stretchers 
care being taken to break the joints. A filling of clay or rubble was used 
between the faces in very thick walls to economise bricks. Walls of late period 
are not generally well-bonded with the earlier walls, as also with the staircases. 


60. MIC, p. 276. 

61. ASR. 1928-29, p. 72; MACKAY, JRSA, jan. 5, 1934, p. 212. 
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Outer walls show an inward batter. In a building in the DK Area, G Section, 
“the slope or batter of the walls is particularly noticeable 2 rendering the 
street wider at the top. 

Doorless chambers : Latrines: There are some doorless chambers which 
were possibly used as cellars, or as cess-pits for latrines or also as underground 
sleeping chambers as in Mesopotamia. Sir John MARSHALL takes them to 
be solid foundations as a precaution against floods. With the exception of 
two latrines,’ no other latrine is definitely identified as yet. It may be quite 
possible that no latrines were ordinarily provided. Dr. Mackay later on 
observes in this connection that “ not all that were previously termed ablution 
pavements or bathrooms proved to have been used for that purpose. Some 
few of the smaller ones were undoubtedly privies.’’6s 

Before we consider the larger buildings a few observations may be made 
regarding structures which have been taken to be shops. Houses 32-42 in 
Block 5 in the HR Area are built in uniform style, most of them having a 
single room in front, with one or two rooms at the back ; the front rooms 
served as show rooms and those at the back as storage rooms. Alternatively, 
the houses are taken to be the servants quarters attached to House 30. , A 
masonry bench in the street outside House 10 in Block 3 of the DK Area 
suggests the owner to be a shopkeeper. A similar bazar bench was unearthed 
in Further Excavations by Dr. MACKAY, which also revealed some structures 
which may have originally been taverns. These shops and taverns are by 
the side of the important thoroughfares of the city. 

With regard to the larger buildings, Dr. MACKAY has observed that some 
of the buildings earlier indicated as temples were later taken to be Khans, on 
a further study of their surroundings and positions.?° With the possible ex- 
c€ption of the building housing the Great Bath no building has as yet been 
cleared that can definitely be ternted religious. It is just possible that the 
ground plan of temple or shrine may have been very simple and not materially 
different from that of an ordinary dwelling house. In the words of Dr. 
FRANKFORT, “unless the structure called a public bath at Mohenjo-Daro be 
of a sacred character, not a single sanctuary has been found.” The great 
enclosure in the SD Area (Block 10) may, according to Dr. MACKAY, have 
been used for collecting payments in kind for the temple revenue.?? 

The great structure near the Stüpa which has been named the Collegiate 
Building by the Archeological steff was longer than the Great Bath. On 
account of its close proximity to the presumably sacred building beneath the 
Stipa, Dr. MACKAY suggests that it may have been the residence of some 
high official, the high priest, or a college of priests.'? ‘One remarkable feature 
about this building is that it is a single architectural unit. Its fenestrated walls 
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were copied from those of the Great Bath. Extra thickness of the outer walls 
indicates the unusual character of the: building showing that it probably stood 
two or more storeys high. It is again: noteworthy that no trace of any well 
was found in the upper levels of this block. 

Lastly in considering the civic arctitecture we come to the elaborate drain- 
age system, the like of which has nci yet been found in any other city of the 
same date, even outside India. House drains are somewhat rare as the 
kitchen and the bath were always adjoining the street. Every house had one 
or two holes in the street walls for taking off waste water which discharged 
into the street drains or the pottery soak-pits; while better class houses had 
well built brick sediment pits. Some: nouses have vertical pottery drain-pipes 
into the thickness of the walls, conaezted with brick water-channels. Every 
street and lane had one or two water-channels with removable brick or stone 
covers, generally 18” to 2’ below street surface. Gypsum and lime plaster 
were used for flooring the drains in जाळ Stüpa Area. Ordinarily the floor was 
one thickness of brick laid on flat. £. peculiar feature is that all drains are 
covered, those in the Stüpa Area eng covered with lime-stone blocks. In 
corbelled drains, culverts weré intended for workmen to clear the water- 
channel. Some sediment pits had holes through which water percolated into 
the ground. Most of these were connected with the smaller drains in alleys, 
which in their turn carried off the water into the main street drains. All 
these soak pits and drains were occesionally cleared by workmen, and the 
drains have at intervals scapaways and manholes for cleaning. “We find 
little heaps of sand" writes Dr. Mackay, “still lying beside the channels 
where they have been cleared.” '*Sewage and arrangement of drains are 
complicated and yet so perfect that any modern town will really be proud of 
having.”76 Dr. SARUP notes in this connection that even Lahore is put to 
shame by the drainage system of ancient India.7* 

The city was systematically laid out in rectangular blocks after methodi- 
cal planning, and not built haphazard. The Indus people thus had clear 
ideas about town-planning. This :s indicated by the striking regularity of 
the divisions of Mohenjo-Daro, the successfully aligned streets, the orientation 
of all the principal streets to the paint of the compass, the correspondence of 
the houses and public buildings with fhe orientation of the thoroughfares, etc. 
The main streets are 13’ to 30’ in width, while the lanes vary from 3’ 8" to 
7’ in width. Corners of some of the streets are slightly rounded. Thin cross 
walls bar some of the streets showing. an attempt to divide the city into wards.78 
Many instances of each adjoining owrer having a separate wall only 6" apart 
imply that law was implicit regarding house property ; but in Late TII Period, 


74. Kautilya's Arthasasira also mentions underground drains—Mysore, 1919, 


75. JRSA, Jan. 5, 1934, p. 212 

76. A. S. IYENGAR, Hindustan Times, 21-2-32 

77. Gangü, 1933, Archeology No., p. 65 

I9. Semething gbout municipal administration will be told in the next article, 
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encroachments on minor lanes suggest that the city administration was some- 
what disorganised in that period. It cannot definitely be stated whether the 
city was fortified or not. There were possibly no parks or public or private 
gardens in the city. 

We may now note the general architectural features of the Indus Civi- 
lization. The foremost appears to be that the true arch was unknown to the 
Indus people, only the corbelled arch was used. "There is an absence of round 
column at Mohenjo-Daro ; when required, which was but rarely, the columns 
were always made square or rectangular in section. Round columns were well 
known at Kish, Telloh, and in Elam. Bricks used at Mohenjo-Daro were 
rectangular, while those in Summer were plano-convex. The custom of erect- 
ing buildings on artificial platforms to avoid their being flooded was common 
in Sind and Babylon. Stark utilitarianism seems to be the motto of the Indus 
Valley people. They have larger rooms and houses than the Summerians, and 
their drainage system is unparalleled in the ancient world. In the Indus valley, 
in the words of Dr, FRANKFORT, “ domestic and civic architecture in general 
is .... much more luxurious and highly developed than that of Babylonia or 
Egypt.” Mr. BRAILSFORD states that the architecture of the Indus people 
is rather solid than beautiful, though they may have carved wood,st traces of 
which are unfortunately not left owing to the saline character of the soil. 

We now pass on to a brief description of other sites excavated in the 
Indus Valley. The mounds at Harappa are a prominent landmark in the 
countryside visible long distances away. As compared to Mohenjo-Daro, 
Harappa is larger in extent and enjoyed a rnuch longer span of life. It reveals 
distinctly earlier and later phases. There is sufficient internal evidence of 
higher rainfall in prehistoric period as at Mohenjo-Daro, and the stratification 
is*followed on the basis of Mohenjo-Daro. 

Harappa presents very nearly the same features and hence instead of re- 
peating the common things, I have drawn attention to the peculiar features 
of Harappa. Buildings at Harappa may be classified under (i) dwelling 
houses, and (ii) public buildings. These show the early use of burnt brick. 
Houses of mud and mud brick, however, are also met with side by side. Floors 
were made either of mud or of bricks laid flat or on edge. Bathrooms were 
almost invariably paved with well-rubbed bricks with very fine joints. 

No windows are to be seen at Harappa ; nor can any be expected at the 
height at which the walls in the few houses left to us stand at present. Only 
three stairways have been discovered so far. "Their risers are high, and the 
treads narrow. 

As may naturally be expected drains made of burnt brick, of several kinds, 
are found at Harappa also. Wells, however, are rare as compared to Mohenjo- 
Daro. In all about six specimens, situated at long distances from each other, 
have been found, and all of them appear to be public wells. Their diameters 


79. ASR, 1928-29, p. 70. 
80. Annual Bibliography of Indien Archeology, VII, 1934, p. 5, 
81. Aryan Path, 1932, p. 639, » 
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varied from 17 10" to 7". Someiimes wells appear to have been used also 
as piau or free stalls for water. 

The most remarkable and th» largest building at Harappa is the Great 
Granary, which measures 169/ x 135’. Tt comprises two similar blocks with 
an aisle, 23’ wide, between them, which was once roofed over. Each block 
contains six halls, alternating regularly with five corridors, in all cases the 
walls rising to a uniform height. Each hall in its turn is partitioned into 
four narrow divisions by three equidistant full length brick walls terminating 
in broader piers. The halls evidently had timbered floors which rested on 
the partition walls below. 

Another discovery at Harappa is what is called the Workmen’s Quarters, 
which bear a striking resemblance to Workmen’s Cottages at Tell-el-Amarna 
in Egypt. These evidence careful planning in the Indus Valley far ahead of 
any contemporary attempt. Fourteen small houses, built in two blocks 01 
seven houses each, separated by a long narrow lane, with a similar lane at 
either end, have so far been discovered. These lanes again are regularly in- 
tersected by a series of six cross-lanes, thus making each dwelling open on all 
sides, Each house is rectangular, and consists of a courtyard and two rooms, 
the smaller one covering the entrarze passage and the bigger room at the back 
of the courtyard. The entrance blocks any view of the courtyard from out- 
sides l 

Finally we come to the Explorations in Sind conducted by Mr. N. G. 
MAJUMDAR during 1927-26, Mr. MAJUMDAR excavated a number of places 
during this period, important among them being Jhukar, Amri, Chanhu-Daro, 
Lohri, Kohtras, etc. Amr: culture antedates some phases of the Mohenjo- 
Daro culture, while Jhukar represents a later phase. A 

Dwellings at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa, as already observed, were con- 
structed with burnt bricks, and in some cases, were more than one storey high. 
At the hill sides excavated by Mr. MAJUMDAR, on the other hand, bricks were 
never used. These houses were made of stone at the base upto a height of 
2-3. Rough-hewn stone blocks were used which were often laid with mud 
mortar. For foundations, stone rubble was frequently employed. Absence of 
masses of blocks of stone in the debris shows that stone was not used for 
superstructures ; but they were built of mud and such perishable materials 
as reed and wood. No definite information is available as to the material 
of which roofs were made. 

So far no fortifications have been discovered at Mohenjo-Daro or Harappa. 
At Ali Murad and Kohtras, however, are found fortresses or fortified palaces 
made of stone showing thet the people had some knowledge of fortification. 
Stone was not easily available in the Indus plains, and naturally was not 
used as a building material, except for covering street-drains. 

Neither stones nor bricks were discovered at the sites around Lake Man- 
chhar, but pottery and chert flakes embedded in pure silt. This is very signi- 
ficant in the opinion of Mr. MAJUMDAR, as it suggests that here the people 


82. Yars, Excavations at Harappa, Intr, and pass, 
$ ® 
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lived in pile dwellings like the lake-dwellers of Europe, in the midst of the 
lake or close to the edge of water. Lake Manchhar even now has dwellings 
somewhat akin to these.® . 

Chanhu-Daro was excavated after Mr. MAJUMDAR by Dr. MACKAY in 
1935-36 on behalf of the American School of Indic and Iranian Studies and 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. So far as the architectural remains are 
concerned, Chanhu-Daro presents the same state of Indus civilization as at 
Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa. 





83. MAJUMDAR, Explorations in Sind, pp. 26 ff, 145 ff. e 
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KAVINDRA PARAMANANDA AND KELADI 
BASAVABHUPALA 
By 


! 


Shri P. K. GODE. M.A. 


SINCE the. publication of the Sivabharata of Kavindra Paramānanda 
there has been an increasing curiosity among lovers of the Maratha history 
to know more about the personal history of this great poet who composed 
the Sivabhérata by the order of Shivaji the Great. Any references to this 
poet or his work in contemporary and subsequent sources of history are, 
therefore, most welcome as they are likely to bring into historical relief the 
personality of this poet having contact with the Maratha royal family during 
the middle of the 17th century. I propose to deal in this paper with one 
such reference and to state my reasons for presuming that it pertains to 
Kavindra Paramananda and to no other Kavindra, According to the 
Ke]ledinrpavijayam* of Linganna Kavi composed about A.D. 1770 the fol- 
lowing chronology is recorded for two Keladi rulers with whom I am con- 
cerned in this paper :— 

(1) Cannammi,? the wife of Somasekhara Nayaka of Keladi ascended 
the throne on 14th March 1672 in the palace at the fort of Bhuva- 
nagiri. 

(2) On 28th July 1672 Cannamma adopted as her son a member of the 
royal family named Basavappa Nayaka and then gave him proper 
education. 

(3) Cannamma died on 22nd July 1697 and Basavappa Nayaka was 
crowned King in the Venupura palace. Basavappa reigned for 17 
years. 

(4) On 19th January 1715, Soma&ekhara the eldest son of Basavappa 
Nàyaka was coronated in the palace at Venupura.* | 

(5) Somaáekhara died on 14th May 1739 and was followed by Basa- 
vappa Nayaka, the son Virabhadra Náyaka.5 

It is clear from the above chronology that Basavappa Náyaka, the 

adopted son of Queen Cannammà was heir apparent to the Keladi throne 





1. Vide p. 50 of Sivacaritro-Vritasamgraha (Khanda I1—Kanadi Vibhaga) B. 
1. S. Mandal, Poona, 1938. Mr. P. B. Desar here gives a summary in Marathi of 
Keladinrbavijayam (im Canarese). 

2. Vide pp. 203-204 Mysore Archaeological Report 1938 where we find re- 
corded a copper-plate grant dated 16th September 1673 of the Keladi queer 
Chennamáji in Kannada language and characters. On p. 208 of this Raport refer- 
ence is made to the renovation of a temple by Venkatappa Nayak of the Keladi 
line on 180 April 1619. 

3. Sva’ Khanda I, p. 69, 4, Ibid, p. 73. 5. Ibid, p. 72. 
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from A.D. 1672 to 1697 and actually ruled the state between A.D. 1697 and 
1715. The education given to him by his mother Cannargma must have 
been responsible for the literary productions now ascribed to him viz. :— 
(1) Smalaitvarainükaras and 
(2) Subhésita-Suradruma.? 


“During Basava’s minority Cennamba acted as regent and once van- 
quished the forces of the general of Emperor Aurangzeb. Basava was profi- 
cient in Sivadvaita and worshipped Siva in the form of Virabhadra. He had 
the titles, RAjadhiraja, Kotikolahala, and Parayadavamurari”’.* Basava 
composed his encyclopedic work Sivatatvaratnákara in 1709-10 AD. during 
the period of his reign viz. A.D. 1697-1715. The date of the Subhasita-Sura- 
druma has not yet been determined because the MSS. of this work are rare.? 
Recently I acquired a MS. of this anthology for the B. 0. R. Institute. This 
MS. contains only three Skandhas of the work viz. I, ही and IV. In Skandha 
I we find many verses in praise of specific poets!? introduced under “ विशिष्ट 
कविप्रशंता ” section (folios 88 to 92). Some of these poets are not much 
removed from Basava's life-time. Among such names I may mention ( q ) 
अप्पयदी क्षित, (२ ) गुरुराम कवि, ( ३ ) and रत्नखेददी क्षित. Gururáma-Kavi is said 
to have been a younger contemporary of Appaya Diksita, while Ratna 
Kheta Diksita was a contemporary of Appaya and Govinda Diksita.1? 
The extreme limits of Appaya’s literary activity are stated to be 1549 and 
1613 A.D, and consequently the lifetime of his junior contemporary Guru- 
rama-Kavi may lie between say A.D. 1600 and 1650. 


e 0: AUFRECHT makes the following entries regarding this work in his Cata- 
logue :—~ 
CCI, 648— '* शिवतत्त्वरत्नाकर —by Kerali-basavarája. Mack. 105. Mysore 8. 
Sücipatra 43." 
CCIL, 154“ शिवतत्वरत्नाकर by Basavaraja. (Govt. Ori. Libr. Madras 95). 
7. AuFRECHT CCI, 728—" " सुभाषितसुरट्रम by Keladi Basappa Nayaka—Rice 
246 ". 
8. Vide p. 272 of Krishnamachariar: Classical Sans. Literature (1937). 
9. Poleman records the following MSS. of the Subhastta-Suradruma on p. 106 
of his Catalogue of Indic MSS. im U. S. A. etc. (1938) :— 
“No. 2230—Skandha 4 called Vairágya Skandha, 8 folios—lacks end. 
No. 2231.—Do—Skandha 2, 220 folios 3ff. of Contents—Saka 1742"— 
A.D. 1820. 
10. These poets are :— 


व्यास, वाल्मीकि, कालिदास, दंडि, बाण, मयूर, श्रीहर्ष, माघ, बिल्हण, gu, जयदेव, 
धनंजय, कृष्णकवि, व्यासभारती, शाकल्यमछ, का्िगकवि, सुदर्शन, क्षेमेन्द्र, Tea, अप्पय्यदीक्षित, 
हरदत्त, भर्तृहरि, अकल्य्य, लोकानंदकवि, सुक्तिसागर, राजनाथ, ahaaa, dase, रामानंद 
सरस्वती, सुबन्धु, कवीन्द्र, तिरुमलक्रवि, रामभद्र, रत्नखेट दीक्षित, गोविंदराज, सिंगराजा, सिंग- 
भूसुज, शिवराम, अमरः, अचलः, अभिनंद्‌ः, जयदेव, आचारयैयोवर्धन, कविराज etc. 
11. Vide p. 234 of Krishnamachariar : HCSL, 


12. Vide p. 266 of S, K. De: Sans. Poetics I, 1923. : - 
6 * 
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In the section of the SubAasita-Suradruma in which the above poets are 
mentioned and,praised in a few verses Basava mentions a poet of the name 
* कवीन्द्र " and praises him in two verses as follows :— 


Folio 91— “ कवीन्द्र॥ आ ॥ 


शुकचंचूपुटदलितस्मरचापविनिःसरद्रसास्वादः । 

कस्मे नाम न कवये स्वदते वदते कवीन्द्रवाग्यंभः ॥ ५३ ॥ 

॥ मा ॥ जयति सकळविद्यावाहिनीजन्मशैलो 
कुभणितपररतरत्तश्रांतिबिश्रांतिशाखी । 
निखिलकुमतमायोार्वरीबालसूयों 
निगमजलघिवेलापूर्गचन्दः कचीन्क्रः ॥ ५४ ॥ 


The above verses are followed by verses in praise of अप्पय्य, तिसमलकवि 

रत्नखेटदीक्षित and others. The question now arises : Can we identify this विशिष्ट 
वि of the name कवीन्द्र 2 

There are two famous poets of the name व्हू who flourished between 
A.D. 1600 and 1675 viz. (1) कवीन्द्राचाये सरस्वती and (2) कवीन्द्र परमानंद author 
of the Sivabhaüraia. These poets were celebrated for their learning. But 
of these two Kavindras, so far as poetry is concerned Kavindra Para- 
mananda seems to have had beter poetic qualities than those noticeable in 
the extant writings of Kavindricirya Sarasvati. I am, therefore, inclined 
to presume that Basava refers to Kavindra Paramananda in the extract 
from his Subhasita-Suradruma quoted above and to no other Kavindra. 


My reasons for the above presumption are :— 

(1) Kavindra Paramananda was closely associated with the life and 
exploits of Shivaji the Great, as revealed by his Sivabhérate, His 
fame must have spread far and wide not only in Maharastra but 
also in outside circles on एकत terms with the Maratha royal family. 

(2) Somagekhara Nayaka of Keladi who died in 1672 may be regarded 
as contemporary of Kavindra Paraminanda. 

(3) Cannammià, the wife of Somasekhara Nayaka ruled from A.D. 1672 
to 1697, a period of 25 years. She appears to have been also a 
junior contemporary of Kavindra Paramananda who composed his 
Sivabharata, by order of Sri Shivaji Maharaja between A.D. 1661 
and 1674.13 | 

(4) Cannammi ruled at Keladi'^ in the Shimoga District of the Mysore 


13. Vide p. 20 of Upoddhata to Sivabhüratz ed. by S. M. DIVEKAR, B. I. S. 
Mandal, Poona, 1927 

14. Vide p. 508 of Imp. Gazet. of India, Vol. V (1885). From 1560 to 1640 
Ikkeri was the capital of the Keladi chiefs, The cradle of the dynasty was at 
Keladi in Shimoga district ard its members fixed their residence finally at Bednur 
or Nagar. Bednur was captured by Haidar Ali in 1763 and the territory of the 
Keladi chiefs was annexed to Mysore. The dynasty took its name from Ikkeri 
a village in Shimoga District and its currency was known as Ikkeri pagodas or 
phanams. All that now remains of Ikkeri is the temple of Aghoreswar containing 


effigies of*three chiefs. k: 
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State and her contact with the Maratha royal family 15 recorded 
by her son Basava, who succeeded her, in his work the Sivatalva- 
ratnakera (Tarahga VIII). According to BasavÉ's statement, 
when the Mleccha ruler Avarangasáb (Aurangzeb) made war on 
Ram Raja, who had the title Chatradhipati, Ram Raja fled from 
his kingdom and ultimately took refuge in the kingdom of Chenna- 
mamba. She received Ram Raja with kindness and made him 
presents of valuable clothes and jewels. The Mahammadan general 
who was pursuing Ram Raja was defeated by her army and driven 
back.*$ 


(5) Cannammà gave Basava a good education as stated by Basava 


himself in Taranga VIII of his Sivatalvaraitnákara : 


^ अस्माकं सवेबिद्यासु कारयन्ती परिश्रमम्‌ ” 


15. Linganna also gives a detailed account concerning Rajarama’s escape from 
the Mughals in his Keladinrpavigíiyas and the help given to him by the Keladi 
queen Cennamaji (Vide p. 194 of Sardesai Comm. Volume, 1938—Dr. B. A. Saletore's 
article on the value of Kannada Sources for the History of the Marathas). 

16. Vide p. 363 of Sources of Vijayanagar History, by S. K. AIYANGAR, Madras. 


1919. 


“ Sivatativaratnakara VIII— 


ततश्च सवेयवनसावेभोमस्थितिं गते । 
वृपश्रेष्ठान्द्रिपञ्चाहात्संख्याकान्बलवत्तरान्‌ ॥ 
उन्मूलवैरितां प्रां छन्राधिपतिसंज्ञितम्‌ । 
रामराजनृपं जित्वा गृहीतुमभिवांछति ॥ 
म्लेच्छेऽचरंगसाबाख्ये समायाते बलीयसि | 
कारं प्रतीक्षमाणोऽथ निगेत्य स सुधीस्ततः ॥ 
चरित्वा तत्र तत्रापि नृपो भार्गवशायगतः | 
समागतोऽभवद्देशञमिमं तु सपरिच्छदः ॥ 

स्वदेशं समुपायान्तं रामराज विभाव्य सा । 
महतामपि शूराणां बलिनां नीतिवेदिनां ॥ 
पराभवस्तत्र तत्र पूर्वेषामपि हर्यते | 
तस्मादुपागतायास्मे सम्माननमिद्ोचितम्‌ । 
इत्यालोच्य निजैस्साध मन्त्रयित्वा च मन्त्रिभिः ou 
महा्घवन्रभूषाद्यैमानयानास भानितम्‌ 1 

अनुधाव्य तमायान्तमुद्धतं म्लेच्छनायकम्‌ ॥ 
वर्ण्यमानेनाब्धिनेव स्वब्रलेनानुघावितम्‌ | 
स्वाम्याज्ञाचण्डवातेन प्रयेमाणे-वेणिना ॥ 
ज्चलन्तमघिकं भूयो महतामर्षवह्िना i 
सेनाप्रधानसुखतः पराजयमवापयत्‌ d 

तत्वळं चानयत्सर्वं यावन शमनालयम्‌ | etc. x 
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During the course of Baszva's literary studies he may have read 
Kavindra Paramünanda's Sivabharata between A.D. 1672 and 1697 
and hé must have been. impressed by his poetry in his youth so as 
to enable him to make a reference to कवीन्द in his Subhdsita- 
Suradruma which appears to have been composed “during his 
regnal!’ period between A.D 1697 and 1715. 

(6) The Tanjore Court under Shahaji (A.D. 1684 to 1712 ) patronized 
many learned men and poe. Sanskrit works of a high order were 
produced between A.D. 1675 and 1736. The period of this revival! 
of learning at Tanjore is synchronous with the career of Basava 
between A.D. 1672 and 1713. As the MS. of Kavindra Parami- 
nanda's Sivabharata was 2areserved at Tanjore, the work itself and 
its author Kavindra Parzmananda must have been regarded with 
admiration at the Tanjore Court so that copies of Kavindra's works 
came to be prepared and preserved at Tanjore, one such copy being 
that of the Sivabhérato. 

(7) What hand the Tanjore pendits had in the moulding of Basava's 
educational career I cannot say. It is, however, possible to sup- 
pose that the revival of leszning at Tanjore between, A.D, 1684 and 
1712 when the Queen mother Dipambika!'? or Dipabai and her 
illustrious son Shahaji were ruling, must have had some influence 
on Queen Cannamma and her son Basava say between A.D. 1672 
and 1697. 

(8) According to the Kejadin*bavijaya?" the Keladi King Virabhadra- 
ndyaka of Ikkeri removed zis capital from Ikkeri to Bhuvanagiri 


17. The colophon of Skandha I o` Subhásta-Suradruma mentions बसव — "s 
“ क्षितीन्द्र ” It reads as follows :— 

Folio 58-59— “इति श्रीमत्रिःसीनमहिमाहामकाव्यद्रिषदद्दयपदवातिमसंततनिरंतराय सेवाहेवा- 
कतासादितनिरवग्रहतदनुग्रहसंविन्ननिरादीनवादीनःविन्नवन्नवोन्मीलदनवद्यविद्योपजीवि हृद्यविद्याप्रपंच- 
रहस्यावबोघनपट्तमपाथोधिमथनसमयसमुदितदुकनाधुरीघुरीग संध्यानृत्प्रबृत्तजटाटीरविकटजटातटी 
कुटीरक्ृताटीक नर्जर निझरिणीनिझेर गर्द खर्वीकरण धूर्वह वाग्वैखरी परीपरीपाकसंतो- 
घितारेषमनीषिपरिषत्ारितोष निर्माणालंकमीणाश्रांत Rem निश्चित तरवारिदारित वैरिभूरमणवर्ग 
संसग निरगेळानंद कंदळित damn सुंदरीडदादिनंदिता प्रतीपप्रताप बिजंभदम्भोरुहारातिपुराभियाति- 
विधातृप्रसुति सुराघीश हेतितारकानंदचकोरवाऱ्ममभ्यर्थिताभ्युदय श्रीमद्राजाधिराज विशुद्धवैदिका- 
क्वेतसिद्धांतप्रतिष्ठापनाचाये येडवसुरारि कोटेकोछाहलेकांगि वीरदोनेजदोखंडेराय पश्चिमसमुद्राधीश्वर 
श्रीमत्केळदिबसवक्षितींद्र संगृहीते xp Terra अंथारंभोचितनत्या श्रीः प्रशंसानिंदात्मकः 
प्रथसस्कंध: ॥ ” 


18. Vide p. 30 of the Mara E-jas of Tanjore by K. R. SUBRAMANIAN, 
Madras, 1928. 

19. Vide my paper on Raghunatha. Siri, a protégé of Dipambika (Journal of 
the University of Bombay, 1941). Dipzribikà was the queen of Ekoji, the brother of 
Shivaji and founder of the Tanjore kingrom. 

20. Siva Caritravrtta Samgraha 1B. I. S. Mandal) (Khanda I—Kanadi 
Vibhága)«1938, p. 45. 
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in December 1637. He later retired to Venupura or Bidnur fort 
owing to the campaign of Ranadullakhan (December 265892). 
Sivappa Nayaka succeeded Virabhadra Nayaka *t Bidnur on 
20th November 164522, According to the account of Sivappa Nayak 
Bidnurkar given in the Shivaji Souvenir’, by Mr. Shyama Sundara 
Marathe Sivappa was a very powerful chieftain. He died in 
December 1663. His son Bhadrappa died shortly after this date. 
Bhadrappa’s brother Soma Sankar or Soma Sekhara succeeded his 
brother but was murdered. His wife Channammà and minor son 
carried on the administration of the State with the help of their 
general Timmayya Nayak. We are further told that Shivaji’s 
campaign?* against Bidnur took place most probably in A.D. 1664-65 
and. Soma Sekhara had to surrender with a promise to pay a tribute 
of Rupees three lacs annually to Shivaji. Shivaji’s Vakil Umaji- 
pant was also kept at Bidnur and allowed to stay by the Bidnur 
Court. These statements, if correct, clearly prove the close contact 
of Shivaji’s Court with the Bidnur Court from A.D. 1664 onwards, 
when Kavindra Paramananda? had attained celebrity at the 
Maratha Court and was in close contact with it. 

(9) If Keladi Basava, a descendant of Virabhadra Nayaka refers to 
कवीन्द्र ( परमानंद ) we find कवीन्द्रपरमानंद्‌ referring to Virabhadra Nayak 
of Bindupura (or Bidnur) in the Sivabharata (Chap. IX, 37) as 

follows :— 
^ ततो बिंदुपुराधीश spars महौजसम्‌ । 
rere — MOMS ह. मी 


e वशीकृत्य प्रतापेन तथान्यानपि पार्थिवान्‌ । 


शाहः संतोषयामास सेनान्यं रणदूलहम्‌ ॥ 
Here Shahaji is mentioned as subduing Virabhadra of Bidnur? and 





21. Ibid. 22. Ibid., p. 47. 

23. Ed. by G. S. Sardesai, Bombay, 1927, page 201. 

24. The earliest Maratha Chronicle called the Sebhasad Bakhar (composed 
about A.D. 1695) contains the following remarks about Sivappa Naik of Keladi :— 
P. 70 of Sanes Edn. of Sabhasad Bakhar (1912) —" There was ond Jangam called 
Sivappa Naik at Bidnur. His town Basnur was very famous It had no proper 
approach by land; hence the King (Shivaji) personally reached the place by ships 
at daybreak. The people of the place were off-guard and consequently the place 
was captured and looted in a day. As Shivaji looted Surat and brought much 
loot therefrom so Basnur gave him plenty of loot which included valuable 
jewellery and countless quantities of cotton goods of the total value of two crores 
of HONS.” 

25. References to Paramananda are found in recently discovered Hindi letters 
dated 23rd and 28th December 1666 and January 1667. These letters refer to his 
arrest and release by order of Mirza Raja (Jayasing) and subsequent arrest. We 
do not know if he was finally released. These letters call him “ Kavindra Kavi- 
Svar Paramünanda of Shivajts train” (Vide p. 2 of Rao Br. G. S. Sardesai’s paper 
--Indian Hist-Records Commisston, Calcutta, 1939). 


26. Kavindra Paramananda calls it बिंदुपुर while Linganna calls it वेण पा 
e 
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thus pleasing Ranadullakhán. It would thus be seen that the contact of the 
Keladi (or Ikkeri or Bidnur) Kings with Shahàji, Shivaji and his successors 
like Rajardma was a very close one, the Maratha rulers all along playing 
a dominant part in this contact. 

In view therefore, of the close contact of Kavindra Paramananda with 
Shivaji’s line between say A.D. 1661 and 1674 and in view of the contact of 
the Keladi rulers Soma Sekhara, Cannamma and Basava with the Maratha 
Court between say A.D. 1664 and 1700 I am inclined to presume thaf Basava 
mentions and praises कवीन्रपरमानंद्रएण the two verses already quoted in 
this paper from the Subhdsitesuradrume. The evidence recorded in this 
paper in support of my thesis is mainly circumstantial, based as it is on the 
contact of क्वीद्धपरमान्द with Shivaji and his immediate successors on the 
one hand and the contact of the Keladi rulers Soma Sekhara Nayaka 
Cannamma and Basava with these very Maratha rulers between A.D. 1650 
and 1700. 'These contacts being proved historical facts we are warranted 
to presume a priori that Basava in his mention of a poet कवीन्द्र and in 
his record of two verses praising this gafpzg, is referring to कवीन्द्रपरमानंद, the 
author of the Sivabhdrata. It is now for scholars of Maratha history to 
corroborate or contradict my presumption on the strength of substantial 
contemporary evidence. I shall also be glad to know from these scholars 
such evidence as they may have to prove the direct contact of कवीन्द्रपरमानद 
with the Keladi (Ikkeri or Bicnur) rulers during his life-time. Is it pos- 
sible to suppose that a poet who wandered from Benares to Rajapur? paid 
some visits to Ikkeri and Tanjore as well? If such evidence?? is forth- 
coming from direct contemporary sources it is bound to prove my equation 
of Basava's कवीन्द्र with कवीन्द्रपरमानंद्‌ the preeminent author of the Maratha 
epic Sivabhérata. The cultural trends of the Marathas followed their 
conquering sword and poets and poetasters, ambitious to make a name, 
if not a living for themselves, closely followed their exploits and tried to 
immortalize them by composing works like the Sivabharata, Redhamadhave- 
vilásacampü, Parndlaparvatagrahanakhydna and others which may have been 
subsequently lost. These works have acted and will continue to act as 
permanent loud speakers of the glory that was Maharastra in the 17th 
century and will not fail to pulsate a new and wider patriotism in their 
hearts, given but a sympathetic understanding and a feeling soul to visualize 
the past for the benefit of the future. 


27. Vide B. I. S. Mandal Annual for Saka 1835 (= Ap, 1913) Kavindra 
Paramananda and Gagabhatt are mentioned in a Sanskrit document of May 1664. 
This document was issued by Pandits assembled at Rajapur to decide the status 
of Senvi Brahmans. K. Paraminanda was among these Pandits. 

28. Vide p. 3 of Rao Bahadur G. S. Sardesai's paper (read at the Calcutta 
meeting of the Indian Histo. Records Commission) on Kavindra Paramananda :— 
"Both Jayarima and Paraminanda reveal close acquaintance with South India 
and the discovery of the only copy of the latter's Sivabhüraeta at Tanjore may be 

Lwaindicate South India as the source of its inspiration.” 
क 


AJIVIKA SECT—A NEW INTERPRETATION * 
By 
Professor A. S. GOPANI, M.A. 


Vl.—Analysis of Gosdlaka’s Theory of Transformation (Parivartaváda). 
GOSALAKA's theory of transformation is to be understood and interpreted 
with reference to his theory of the world. Looking to the mental develop- 
ment of Go&àlaka, it can be stated with a fair amount of certainty that the 
first theory which he formulated was the theory of destiny (Niyativàüda) and 
the second was the theory of transformation (Parivartavéde) while his theory 
of the world was a corollary from these two. 

According to the theory of transformation every jiva can assume, like the 
living organism of the vegetable kingdom, the body of the same kind after 
death for times without number. While according to his theory of the world 
every sentient human being could inhabit the body of the same kind without 
dying but seven times only and that too in the birth (bhava) preceding eman- 
cipation. Instead of finding harmony between these two theories, Shri KARA- 
GATHALA sees irreconcilable contradiction??. ‘I for one do not agree with him 
for I believe that there is complete affinity between these theories though we are 
unfortunate in not having any light from the crniküra and the commentator. 
I give below Shri KARAGATHALA'S synthesis of these two conflicting (accord- 
ing to him) theories : 

e (1) Every jiva can take birth after death seven times in the same 
species like a living organism of the vegetable kingdom. 

Note: He adds the word seven on his own responsibility though it is 
not specifically mentioned in the first theory (theory of transformation) 
stating for his so doing that the Jaina and the Buddhistic works often employ 
the word seven in the respective descriptions of their theories of the world as 
in seven sa@izyuthas, seven births of godhood, seven births of demonhood, etc. 

(2) It is more proper to believe, Shri KARAGATHALA adds, that a jiva 
is born seven times in the same species after dying rather than believing that 
a sentient human being can change its abode seven times without undergoing 
death in the last birth (bhava) preceding emancipation as formulated by 
GoSalaka in his second theory of the worldly existence. 

Note: For his modification of Goéalaka’s theory, Shri KARAGATHALA 
adduces a simple reason that it is neither intelligible nor practicable to change 
a body seven times without dying. This is in short Shri KARAGATHALA’S 
critical review of both the theories of Go$alaka and his own modification 
thereon. 


* Continued from Bharatiya Vidya, Vol. Pt. II, p. 210. 
20. Jaina Prakasa, Utthina, Mahavirdnka. (V. S. 1990), p. 86. . ee 
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My explanation is as under : 
(1) -Every jiva after deatl- can take birth in the same species for any 
number of times (GoSdlaka’s theur of rebirth) 


Note: Simply for the sake >% going against Mahavira, he started this 
theory even though he was finally "ully convinced of the integral veracity of 
Mahavira’s theory. l 

(2) Controlled and guidec ky Destiny, he goes on progressing while 
passing through various grades theory of automatic evolution). 

(3) He has not to bother about good deeds or bad deeds, merit or de- 
merit, punya or papa. Destiny -s his friend, philosopher and guide (theory 
of ethics). , 

(4) From the standpoint cf an individual, the world is limited. His 
description of it is purely metapzysical and stereotyped just of the type we 
find in other sacred literatures (fheory of the world). 

(5) Emancipation is a surrtr definitely arising after passing through 
a pre-arranged cycle of births anc ceaths (theory of emancipation). 

(6) Without dying he has to- undergo seven changes in the same body 
in the birth (bhava) preceding =rancipation (theory of transformation). 

Note: In order to falsify his esposure by Mahavira, I think, as I have 
made clear in the first part of tuis article, that Gosalaka had to invent this 
theory. He found himself on the horns of a dilemma when Mahavira, a 
powerful spiritual leader of those days, undertook unwillingly to expose him. 
He had either to admit Mahavira-s statement or to escape through a theory. 
The first he could not do as egom: ruled high in him ; the second he did as 
he felt he was sufficiently intellectual. I believe that Gośālaka had used the 
word Perivarta in a figurative sense Here lies all the difference between my 
interpretation of the theory and Shri KARAGATHALA's, He thinks rightly that 
the theory of transformation is scientifically untenable. Such a change is 
impracticable. When Mahavira sad that Go§alaka was formerly his pupil 
and no more than that, the latie wanted to refute him on somewhat logical 
grounds and he achieved his deste through his theory of transformation. So 
when he says by way of a retort t3 Mahavira that Gosalaka who was formerly 
his pupil was dead! long ago, and be was at present Udài Kundiyayaniya in. 
the dead body of Go$alaka, wha: Ee really meant to say was that GoSalaka 
as a one-time pupil of Mahavira xs now no more from the viewpoint of pro- 
gress though his body continues t remain. Thus he uses the word Parivarta 
strictly in a technical sense. Hz may appear Goéàlakalike but he is really 
not Gofilaka. Parivarta means z=. Change brought about by spiritual progress. 
Thus he seeks satisfaction of hayz- paid Mahavira in the same coin, of having- 
ensured public confidence and, la, of having saved his spiritual degradation 
or death. He took pride of havirz killed two birds with one stone. Why 
one should undergo seven 'Parivates and no more is purely arbitrary, or we 
may willingly subscribe, so far zs -his is concerned, to Shri KARAGATHALA'S 
view that the number seven is z patent number used in both the Jaina and 

m BPiridüistic literatures. So this is how I would like, in fairness to Gosalaka, to 
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harmonize all his theories though no one would believe more than I do that 
Gokalaka was far inferior to Mahavira in all good points and deserved no 
following at all. Before emancipation the last birth (bhava) i$ the birth of a 
sentient human being in which he has to expedite much of the work which 
may be still in arrears. It is a momentous life in which he must undergo 
many extraordinary spiritual changes (parivarias). Such a change Go&alaka 
did in the shop of a pottress named Halahali at Savatthi. It was the most 
extraordinary and the last. Such changes in all amounted to seven. He 
would not have perhaps invented such a cumbrous and complicated theory 
had he not been put to infamy through his exposure by Mahavira. In my 
opinion, this is the only plausible explanation of Go$alaka's theory of trans- 
formation (Parivartavada). 


VIL—Theory of Ethics. 


Go$salaka's theory of ethics can be constructed from his own words which 
are to the following effect : 

“Tt is never so that one can mature the undue Karmas or can destroy 
the mature ones by adopting a particular line of conduct, observing certain 
vows, practising the prescribed penances or by adhering to rules of chastity. 
One cannot avoid passing through a cycle of the world without actually experi- 
encing pain or pleasure unlike the corn in the granary that can be emptied 
by droga (a particular measure) without actually eating the corn. In short, 
the cycle of the world cannot be shortened or lengthened. It is pre-arranged 
and one has to pass through it whether he wills it or not, whether he does 
good or bad deeds". These words contain in a nutshell Goáalaka's theory 
of ethics. Thus it can be clearly seen that Go$alaka does not believe in 
absolute good or bad, merit or demerit, punya or papa, virtue or vice. Accord- 
ing to him everything is relative and whenever he enjoins a particular duty 
or discipline, he does it with a design because with him the truth of truths is 
divine dispensation. It is Destiny that spurs you on to do good or bad deeds. 
You are not to be praised or blamed for that. In short, this gives one a 
licence to act as he likes. This theory of ethics is an offspring of his theory 
of destiny. It is at present not our concern to see how ugly this theory of 
ethics is from the standpoint of society, politics or religion. 


VIIL— Theory of Eight Finals. 


Now I am coming to his Theory of Eight Finals which are: (1) Final 
Drink, (2) Final Song, (3) Final Dance, (4) Final Respect, (5) Final Tem- 
pest, (6) Final Elephant named Secanaka of King Srenika, (7) Final War 
named MahaSilakantaka Sarngrama and (8) Gofilaka—the Final Tirthar- 
kara of this aeon of decrease. These eight conceptions are styled Final by 
him because each of them he believes to be a thing par excellence. It is a 





21. Cf. Upasakadasanga, Chaps. 6 and 7; Dighanikàya, ee eee 
22. Bhagavatisütra, Sataka 15, p. 680. 
7 e 
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standard, a type by itself. The first four and the last one refer to him while 
the remaining three to other things. Secanaka elephant of king Srenika was" 
perhaps: a superb elephant of its Emd. This as well as the tempest and the 
war that took place in Gosalaka's days were perhaps historical. The elephant 
seems to have proved an apple of discord and a cause for war between 
Kunika,? the eldest son of Srenika, and Cetaka who took the side of two 
younger sons. In this war large stones were made use of as weapons 98 
the name?* suggests. Reference to these two Finals clearly indicates that 
Go$alaka either died after the occurrence of these events or at the most was 
a contemporary of Srenika, Kunika, Mahavira and Cetaka. HOERNLE fixes 
484 B.C.25 as the date of Mahavirz's nirvane (while Muni KALYANAVIJAYJI 
has proved the traditional date to be true?*), and according to the Bhagavaii- 
sūtra, GoSdlaka died sixteen years before Mahavira, that is to say, before 
about 500 8.0. 

When Gofilaka discharged the heating power against Mahavira, it was 

made to re-enter Goéalaka’s body—its original habitat—by the cooling power 

- of Mahavira. This re-entry of his own force effected by the opposite force 
started burning sensation in Goéalaka's body, to be relieved from which he 
resorted to various irreligious and objectionable means such as drinking with 
the result that he sang and danced like a mad man. Or it may be that 
Mahàávira's exposing him turned h:m mad and out of madness he resorted to 
these foolish practices. Curiously enough he repeatedly paid his respects 
by folding his hands to Halahala who was his pupil and a follower. These 
things done even by an ordinary man would have betrayed him to be a mad 
man ; what to talk of GoSalaka, then, who was one of the shrewd and formi- 
dable opponents of Mahavira? These things thus had all the fear and dis- 
advantage of being misinterpreted. Moreover, it was also not the case tlfat 
this escaped the notice of Gosalaka who was all the more in a hurry to hide 
the real motive behind these things and to pass them ag religious excellences. 
Gosalaka has tried, though feebly, to furnish religious background and to give 
religious interpretation to his conduct which was doubtlessly and definitely 
despicable. 

The term cerama literally means “ final, last" and is applied to a thing 
which is topping all other things of its kind. ‘Thus the drink he drank, the 
song he sang, the dance he danced. and the respects he gave to Halahala were 
all final, superb, he meant to say. No one has performed and shall ever per- 
form such things. They are the standard things or a spontaneous conduct 
of an inspired spiritual leader. They are innocent practices 'of the last . 
Tirtharhkara of this aeon of decrease. He has also asserted his being the 
last Tirthamkara as the last of the eight finals. Most skilfully and indirectly 
he preaches that no one should perform such things for the simple reason 


23. Nirayávaliao, p. 5. 24, Op. cit., loc. cit. 
25. ERE, Vol. I, pp. 259 ff. 


UO Mahavira Nirvána Semvat aur Jaina Kélaganana, published by Nigar 
Tacoma Sabha. हि 
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that these are finals and were destined as such to be performed only by him. 
Thus while justifying his breach of gentlemanly conduct, he keeps no room in 
his system for such a disgraceful demeanour. Really speaking he drank to 
cool the hot sensation and he knew it, but he justified it on the ground that 
such a conduct was inevitable in the case of the last Tirtharhkara who he 
was. 'To sum up, what he means to say is that what he did was natural 
and predestined but at the same time was final. He includes in these Eight 
Finals the Secanaka elephant, the Stone War and the Tempest simply to secure 

public confidence which the historical events only are entitled to inspire. 
. Historical events are hard facts which cannot be denied and thus by denying 
the five unhistorical finals he will have to deny the three historical finals also 
which no sane man can ever afford to do because all the eight things as finals 
have an equal claim to belief and recognition. This theory of eight finals has 
no philosophical, ethical, theological or spiritual significance. It has a histori- 
cal colour inasmuch: as those three historical things are concerned, and it has 
no meaning beyond it. Remaining five things are the worthless inventions of 
Gosalaka’s brain and therefore it should not engage our attention any more 
seriously. Instead of revealing his so-called noble motive in fabricating such 
an absurd theory, it brings in the forefront his lack of character. I am 
now coming to his Theory of Six Abhijatis. 


IX.—Theory of Six Abhijatis. 

Abhijüti is a technical term meaning a soul-characteristic which distin- 
guishes a man from a man. Description of this theory is not to be found 
in Jaina literature but its underlying idea is gathered from the Buddhistic 
works. According to it the whole mankind is divided into six groups and 
every man of the world must belong to one group or the other. The following 
is a description of this doctrine of GoSalaka according to Buddhaghosha who 
quotes it in his commentary?’ on Dighanikaya from Annguttaranikáya?? in 
which Pürana Kassapa, a contemporary of Buddha, outlines a sketch of six 
Abhijatis. This sketch is as follows :— 

(1) Krsnabhijati : This characterizes the people doing evil deeds such 

as fishermen, hunters and others of the kind. 

(2) Nilabhijati : This characterizes the monks who use the four pratya- 

yas after putting thorns in them. 

(3) Lohttabhijatt: This characterizes the monks who wear only one 

cloth, such as the pupils of Mahavira. 

(4) Haridrübhijati : This consists of the Ajivika laymen and laywomen 

Who put on clean garments. 

(5) Suklabhijati : This consists of the Ajivika monks and nuns. 

(6) Paramasuklabhijüti: This consists of Nanda Vaccha, Kisa Sarh- 

kicca and Makkhali Go§ilaka. 


j 
27. Sumangala Vilāsinī, 1, p. 162. 28. Anguttaranikaya, III, p. € 
e 
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It is quite apparent that this division has been based on the deeds 
one does and Qn the merits one has got. In the Jaina literature we find a 
similar description of the Jaina doctrine of Leíyas?9 which, though agreeing 
in substance and form with the theory of six Abkijātis, is finer and more 
thorough-going than this. This fact led JACOBI and BARUA?? to hypothesize 
that Mahavira borrowed this doctrine of Leśyās from Goéàlaka. This hypo- 
thesis is not well-founded as will be seen from the following lines. 

From his theory of six Abhijatis one can see how bigoted and self-centred 
Gosalaka was. The fourth and the fifth Abhijétis have been exclusively reserv- 
ed for the followers of his creed and the last for himself, Nanda Vaccha and 
Kisa Sarhkicca. He seems to have thought that he has hereby increased the 
value and the excellence of his creed while the real state of affairs is just the 
reverse. In the first Abhijati he has given (though crudely) the characteristic 
and an example while in the remaining five we miss the characteristics of all. 
It is possible to assume, looking to the incomplete nature of the literature of 
the Ajivika school, that he might have given the characteristics of other Abhi- 
jatis as well. He preferred to give examples of his own pupils rather than 
those of others. The Jaina doctrine of six Lesyas as preached by Mahavira 
gave merely characteristics and those who had particular characteristics be- 
longed to a particular 2896 without any distinction of caste, colour or creed. 
The Jaina doctrine of LeSyds has really much in common with Goéalaka's 
theory of Abhijatis but it is hazardous to conclude only on this ground in the 
absence of any positive proof that Mahavira borrowed his doctrine of Leíyás 
from Gośālaka. As we are not at present in possession of the entire literature 
of the Ajivika school we cannot say which of the two doctrines was earlier 
and who borrowed from whom. It might be that they both would have in- 
dependently based their theories on the traditions inherited by them. 


X.—Theory of Eight Life-stages. 


The sketch of this theory of eight life-stages is drawn according to the 
Buddhistic literature because no reference to this also is to be found in the 
Jaina literature. Affhapirisabhimts is the only phrase found in the original 
texts ; it is insufficient by itself and for a detailed view we have again to 
depend on Buddhaghosha, the A?fhakathakàrc 

Shri KARAGATHALA differing from Buddhaghosha offers a new expla- 
nation, while arguing that this division of life into eight stages appertains 
exclusively to the spiritual life and not to the life as a whole. I think, no 
serious consideration should be given to such a trivial matter. It does not 
make any material change in our estimate of Goédlaka’s outlook on life in 
general We also have no reason to doubt the authority of so great a scholar 
as Buddhaghosha even though Shri KARAGATHALA's interpretation may appear 


20. Uttarüdhyayanasutra, 34, pp. 572 ; JACOBI, SBE., Vol. 45, p. 196. 
e Jaina Prakasa, Uithana, Mahavtránka (V. S. 1990) p. 90. 
b. cit, p. 94, 32. Op. cit., loc. cit, 
* 
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more attractive for the time being. Such a division of a man’s life has been 

attempted by poets and philosophers of all times and climes. N l 


XI.—Character of the Ajivikas. 


The Ajivikas passed urine and motion standing, ate and drank standing.33 
Instead of washing the hands, they cleaned them by licking. They did not 
accept alms from those who invited them or requested them to sit. Nor did 
they receive alms which were specially prepared for them. They never accept- 
ed invitation. And they did not receive alms from a woman feeding or nur- 
sing the babe as well as from a pregnant woman. The Ajivikas did not accept 
wine or meat or articles from the feast. They lived and moved naked. Some 
of them ate as much as a morsel or two or at the most seven. Some of them 
begged only from one house or at the most seven houses. And there were 
some who ate only on alternate davs. 

There is also a mention to the effect that these Ajivikas who practised 
penance outwardly, took dainty dishes privately and this accounted for their 
being fat.35 

In the Aupapatikasütra it is mentioned that some Ajivikas go to beg alms 
leaving two houses, three houses or at the most seven houses? by turn. 

In the Thànangasuüira*' we come across a reference to the austerities prac- 
tised by the Ajivikas. They were of four types: (1) uggatepa (2) 
ghoratapa (3) rasamijjuhanatà, and (4) jibbhindiyapadisamlinatà. 

In the Majjhimanikaya, it is stated by Ananda, a pupil of the Buddha, 
to Sandaka that there are two types of Acaryas leading unchaste life. Gośā- 
laka represents the first type and Mahavira, the second. So far as the 
latter is concerned, the statement is full of sectarian hatred : Mahàvira is 
tdken by one and all, I need hardly stress this fact, an incarnation of chastity 
and religiosity. 

The Buddha has also said that there is none more sinful than one who 
has a false vision and amongst such people Moghapurusa (deceptive, cunning) 
Gosilaka was the foremost. 

In the :Praénavyükarana? Mahavira considers the Niyativada as a false 
school of thought. We can take this as a reflection on Go&ilaka who, according 
to the Jaina literature, is considered to be a father of this school of thought. 

In the Aiguttaranikéya, the Buddha has illustrated his estimate of 
Gośālaka’s school by an example of a blanket. He says there that the school 
of Gosalaka is as worthless as a blanket made up of coarse and pricky hair 
is among all types of cloth. 


ey Ge NN 
33. Majjhimanikaya, I, 36; p. 238. 34. Aupapattkasiitra, p. 104. 
39. Majjhimantkaya, I, 36; p. 238. 
36. Aupapütikasutra, p. 104. This is Abhayadeva's interpretation of the 
phrases dugharantariya, tigharantariya and sattagharantariyd, etc. occurring there. 
37. Sthananga, 4-2-310 ; p. 233. 
38. Majjhimantkiya, 1I, 26; pp. 514 ff. 
39. Angultaraniküya, Y; p. 33. 40, Prosnavyakaranasitra, p. 28, 
4l. ‘Angutteranikaya, III, 133 ; p. 286. 
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In the Safiyutienikéya,2 Sahali spéaks about Gośālaka before the Buddha 
that GoSdlaka does not prefer penance to quarrelsome talks and to censurable 
deeds. We should take this statement of Sahali at a discount because one 
would have expected it to be full of praise, Sahali being a staunch follower 
of Gosalaka. 

In the Satrakrtünga*?, there is a dialogue between Ardraka and Go§alaka, 
in which the latter sàys to the former that moving alone, cold water, food full 
of seeds and even the enjoyment of a woman were not at all prohibited for 
a monk. 

In the midst of all these contradictory references there is preserved in the 
Majjhimanikdya a very curious mention that the Ajivikas remain as sons 
with those women whose sons are dead ; they accept the leadership only of 
Nanda Vaccha, Kisa Sarhkicca and Makkhali GoSalaka; and they praise 
themselves while censuring others. This reference is very significant on 
account of its sure indication to their characterlessness and unchastity as also 
a reference to GoSdlaka’s residence with Halahala 

As the records of the Ajivika school aré not preserved, we have solely to 
depend for our knowledge about them on the references found in the Jaina 
and the Buddhistic literatures. From the foregoing quotations it is quite 
clear that they lived naked and knew no manners. They practised penance 
to impress the public and trade on their credulity. Had self-mortification 
through penance been their goal. they would not have preferred to eat pri- 
vately. -Satyaka’s statement that they ate dainty dishes in private 
lends full support to my inference. It was an age of penance and 
non-injury. Self-mortification was preached with vigour and vehemence. 
In such an atmosphere it was suicidal for the leaders of the Ajivika school 
to give free reins to the cravings of the flesh. So they also, like all other rival 
schools, made room for austerities but not with sincerity. Self-torture cannot 
be a real aim in the case of those who were wedded to the principle of divine 
dispensation. This also proves that they were past masters in the art of dis- 
simulation. Moreover, when they practised it with some sincerity, they did 
it with a view to achieving divine powers which were used to inspire awe 
in the public and to draw it towards them. Eating sumptuous dinners made 
them fat and sharpened their sexual appetite which they perhaps satisfied in 
any manner they liked. They even went to the length of staying as their 
sons In company with sonless women offering services in the form of con- 
solation in times of their adversity. Hereby they could get the best opportunity 
to preach to them the cardinal principles of the school of destiny and to 
cultivate a genuine liking for that. This somewhat accounts for the fact that 
GoSdlaka had a large following.*5 

It also makes me suspect that at the same time this provided ample scope 
and convenience to satisfy their sexual hunger. In all times and climes woman 

42. Safüyuttantkáya, II, 3, 10; p. 66. 
43. Sutrakytanga, II, 6; p. 391. 44, Majjhimanikaya, II, 26.; p.. 524. 
` 45. Cambridge History of Indig, Vol. I, p. 162. 
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has played a really solid though imperceptible part in shaping the course of a 
man’s career. Their company is an oasis in the desert of life. It provides 
solace to a solitary man in times cf adversity and adds flavotir to happiness. 
The practical and cunning Ajivikas were fully conscious of the efficacy and 
the influence of woman. Thus while accepting to offer honorary services they 
reaped all the advantages of a married life without incurring any responsi- 
bility of a house-holder. For his propaganda Go$alaka preferred woman to 
man. His headquarters in the shop of Halahala a pottress in Savatthi pro- 
vide a telling instance. My conclusions regarding the employment of a woman 
for propaganda purposes have a support from Gosalaka himself who says to 
Ardraka to the effect that cold water and the company of a woman are allowed 
to a monk moving alone. 

It is a fact that the Ajivikas did not drink wine and did not eat meat. 
It is quite natural that these people would have gone to that length but they 
did not do so as their prohibition was specially laid down by GoSalaka him- 
self whom they dared not disobey, though we know that he himself drank 
and danced. In order to justify this inconsistency and contradiction between 
his word and deed, he pleaded that it was destined in the case of the last 
Tirtharnkara of this aeon of decrease but no one else should practise it, They 
could have drunk and justified their conduct on the grounds of predestination 
but Gogdlaka’s hold on them was so firm and fast that they could not go 
against his wishes and injunctions. Drinking wine and eating meat must have 
been looked down upon as the evils of society in those days and therefore 
Gofalaka must have prohibited their use as a matter of policy. I purposely 
use the words “as a matter of policy” because for a fatalist anything and 
everything is allowed as a policy. To enlist public sympathy, Gosalaka could 
flot have afforded to close his eyes against the prevailing customs and con- 
ventions of that day. These Ajiv:kas were undoubtedly very sharp-witted as 
is seen from the repeated warnings sounded by the Buddha against Mogha- 
purusa GoSalaka who was really a wizard. 


Instead of remaining dependent on the society at large, the Ajivikas took 
up a certain prolession and maintained themselves therefrom. These profes- 
sions such as showing pictures, astrology etc. were not necessarily ignoble 
but they were positively and comparatively less worthy from society's point 
of view. Ajivikas mastered these secular sciences, and statements indicating 
that they knew (especially Gośālaka) Astanganimitta are not wanting. Three 
leaders of the Ajivika school are more known to us. They are Nanda Vaccha, 
Kisa Samkicca and Makkhali GoSalaka. Nothing except the names of the 
first two is known. According to me the Jaina and the Buddhistic references 
to Ajivika school point only to the Ajivika school headed and led by GoSdlaka 
and not by the first two. As I have made clear in the beginning of this essay 
these three were contemporaries. There must then be some subtle differences 
between these three schools of the Ajivika sect. The schools of the first two 


46. Trisasthisaláküpurusacarita (Trans.), p. 161. 
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Acéryas were of minor importance. So a reference to the Ajivika school is 
a reference to Go§alaka’s Ajivika school and not to a school of any of the 
first two. Just as there are various: schools of Vedanta but Sankara Vedanta 
is the standard, so also there are various schools of the Ajivika sect but Go§a- 
laka's Ajivika school is a standard representative. 

It seems these Ajivikas came later on to be identified with the Digambaras, 
as is seen in Silànkacárya's commentary on the Satrakriünga. For my part 
I am very reluctant to agree with Silanka as there is essential doctrinal dif- 
ference between these two schools af thought. 

We have no knowledge of the order of the Ajivika church as we have of 
the Jaina church. Also we are not in a position to say whether there were 
any nuns in that school. There were no doubt influential upásekas as Saddala- 
putta and updsikas such as Halahala. We have no basis to make any statement 
regarding their dwelling places, like the modern upàérayas, to house the Aji- 
vika monks. But with all that they had their headquarters in all the well- 
known cities such as Halahala's shop at Savatthi. 

The Ajivikas continued to exist in the days of Asoka and his successors.4$ 
Dasharatha a grandson of 4807 had granted caves in the Nagarjuna hills? 
to the Ajivikas. All these evidences show that the sect was also respected 
even by the kings. 


XIL— Summary. 


(1) It is very significant that the Buddhistic Literature almost 
exclusively uses the phrase Makkhali GoSalaka while in the Jaina Literature 
we find the phrase Mankhaliputra GoSalaka used for the same. Buddha- 
ghosha's explanation of the term Makkhali is more or less of a legendary 
character rather than philological. So also the Jaina tradition has no support 
from any well-known, authoritative Sanskrit dictionary. Moreover, in Jaina 
Literature there is a wide difference of opmion among the commentators 
themselves, namely, Abhayadeva®*, Hemacandra®? and others, regarding the 
meaning of Mankhali. Under such circumstances the derivation of the word 
Mankha from the Skt. word gem * arrived at by HOERNLE appears to me 
more appealing. There was, as he says, on the authority of Panini, Patafijali, 
Varahamihira and Bhattotpala (the last depending on the Pkt. githé of one 
Kalakacarya) a well-organized sect of monks who carried a bamboo-staff 
with them. So originally they would have got their name from this symbol 
but as time went on they would have either dropped the system of carrying 


47. JACOBI, SBE., Vol. 45, p. 267. 

48. Corpus Inscriptionum Indicerum, Vol, I, pp. 181f. 

49. Op. cit, pp. 1031, and pp. 134 ff. 

50. See Abhayadeva's commentary on the Bhegavatisiitra, Satake 15. 
51. See Hemacandra's Abhidhanacintámagi under word Mankha. 


52. The word सस्कर means a pipe also. See S. P. CHATURVEDIS article 
Panini’s vocabulary—its bearing on his date", on p. 50 in the Weolner Com- 
memoration Volume, Lahore, 1940 
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it in their hands or some other stronger symbol (e.g. one of employing specific 
means to maintain) in the form of showing pictures would have superseded 
the former. The Jaina commentators have made a mess Shere that they 
identified the practice of showing pictures with the word Mankhali and thus 
tried to deduce the original meaning of the word Mankha from the profession 
of showing the pictures which they all followed alike. So my interpretation 
is that Gogilaka belonged to a sect of Ajivikas whose prototypes were the 
original Ekadandins. And, as is quite possible in the history of names, thesc 
Ekadandins came later on to be called Ajivikas because they adopted certain 
specific means to eke out their livelihood. Gosilaka who was the prominent 
leader and a vehement propagandist of the Ajivika school was thus identi- 
fied with the class ( मस्करिन्‌) and came to be known as Mankhaliputra just 
as Mahavira who is also identified with his ज्ञातृवंश and is equally known as 
anga. So this explanation is quite plausible because it reasonably recon- 
ciles both the traditions—the Jaina and the Buddhistic. 

(2) The Jaina account which accepts Gofalaka only as the acknow- 
ledged- founder of the Ajivika sect 1s not tenable because a statement to the 
effect that the AJjivikas outnumbered the followers of a well-honoured 
spiritual leader like Mahavira, and another statement in the Buddhistic 
canonical works to the effect that there were other leaders of the Ajivika 
sect, namely Nanda Vaccha and Kisa Sarhkicca, indicate that there existed 
this very sect though under a different name as that of Ekadandins in Pre- 
Buddhistic days. Moreover, it can be argued that it would have taken at 
least some centuries to gain so much popularity as it did in the days of Maha- 
vira. 

(3) An attempt to connect the Ekadandins or the prototypes of the 
fjivikas with the Jaina monks of Par§vanatha’s times as well as an attempt 
to trace the origin of the Digarhbara sect to that of the Ajivikas of Maha- 
vira's limes just as was done by HOERNLE™ is bound to meet with our dis- 
approval because the fundamental doctrines of the Ajivika sect are so much 
diametrically opposed to those of the Jaina school of Pàrévanátha's times and 
also to those of the Digambara Jaina school that such a comparison seems 
to be ridiculous. 'There is no doubt similarity between them but such 
similarities are found as a matter of fact between several sects. No doubt 
Dr. HOERNLE has a solid support, in this connection, of no less renowned 
commentator as Silankas and also of Halàyudha?*. Halayudha of course 
has evidently depended on Silanka who is somehow somewhat inconsistent. 


XIIT.—Jnterpretation. 


Thus there was, in Pre-Buddhistic days, a well-formed sect of the Aji- 
vikas who were known as Maskarins or Ekadandins They carried a bamboo- 
staff as their symbol. These Ekadandins might have received a designation of 


53. Cambridge History of India. Vol I, p. 162. 


54. ERE. Vol 1, loc cit. 55. Jacobi, SBE., Vol. 45, p. 267. 
56. Abhidhünaratnamála, 2, 189-90. : 
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the Ajivikas in the days of Buddha and Mahavira probably because they em- 
ployed some specific means suca as showing pictures etc. to maintain them- 
selves as the Word djiva shows GoSalaka was a vigorous exponent of this 
school as also Nanda Vaccha anc Kisa Sarhkicca who represented some 
sub-varieties of this school. I: was based on a lower form of 
asceticism which was not an end in itself but rather a means. In other 
words, they turned asceticism irto zn earning factor. Goéalaka made friend- 
ship with Mahavira with an evil motive of learning the secret and the art 
of capturing the mass mind. And he took no time in severing his connec- 
tion with Mahavira when the form=r was exposed by the latter. He changed 
his creed off and on so as to meet the pressing needs of his times. There 
are statements to show that they practised penance, observed fast while they 
ate in private. Go$alaka might have gone to the length of even establishing 
sexual contact with women and in some form or the other he preached it 
also. The Ajivikas practised different popular tricks, such as magic and 
fortune-telling, to gain footing in the hearts of people. In a nutshell, they 
wanted to make capital aut of asceticism and leave everything to fate. It 
is true that they could manage, in this way, to get as large a following as 
any of the contemporaneous sects Inst it is a recognized truth that it is quality, 
not quantity, which can perpetuate a particular creed. The sect had very 
, influential updasakas in the persons 3f Saddalaputta, Panduputta and Upaka, 
and upasiké Halahala. A question, then, naturally arises as to why such 
a popular sect turned out so short-lived. The answer is not very far to 
seek. The Ajivika sect had nozhing of some such thing as a coherent philo- 
sophy nor did it give any spiritual recipe to the suffering humanity. It 
provided only a fleeting temptation to credulous people who always have a 
leaning towards secular sciences such as magic, astrology, sorcery, om@is 
and portents. These no doubt fell victims to machinations, manoeuvres and 
manipulations of a scheming mar like Gośālaka. But they were disillu- 
sioned also within a very short penod. His Niyativadd was a double-edged 
weapon which cut anyway it Fked but that also did not serve him long as 
it was rendered blunt by Mahavira’s bold and spirited exposure of Go$alaka. 
It was the very height of absurdity and inconsistency when he applied the 
principle of transformation to hinmzelf and said that he was not Go$alaka 
but Udàyi Kundiyayaniya in the cead body of Go$alaka. The public took 
resentment at this shamefast raturz of Gośālaka and refused to be further 
exploited. It changed its cou-se -n the’ opposite direction and assembled 
under the banner of Jainism and Buddhism. Thus there came a tide 
in the affairs of the Ajivika school which did not see again the palmy days. 
And Goéalaka who elevated it eventually ended it. He invented all the 
theories according to the changing needs of times. The theory to which he 
firmly adhered till the last breath of his life was Niyativade, With respect 
to all other theories he was Jimeelf a law-giver and a law-breaker. His 
Theory of World, and Emancipation is a stereotyped one that can neither be 
proved nor disproved. His Theory of Transformation is so illogical and ridi- 
* 
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culous that it does not deserve even the name of a theory. He started a 
Theory of Eight Finals just to justify his misdemeanour in old age and to 
shield his moral lapses. His Theory of Eight Life-stages is more or less a 
common property owned by all literatures. His Theory of Six Abhijatis— 
the origin, according to JACOBI, of the Jaina doctrine of six le$yüs—is an 
elaboration of the Triguna theory of the Samkhyas. So the theory which 
was the backbone of the Ajivika school was the Theory of Fatalism which is 
in some form or the other a lower form of asceticism that advocated a life 
of stagnation and shut the doors to free will. Therefore we are quite justified 
in saying that the Ajivika school was not at all a major school of philosophy 
and the attempt to consider its points of similarity and dissimilarity 
with the well-conceived and well-organized systems like the Jaina and the Bud- 
dhist schools is not worth while. 1 repeat, once more, in conclusion that the 
Ajivika sect, of which the Pre-Paninian Ekadandins are the prototypes, is 
in its turn the original pattern of the present day Jatis, Bavas, Bhiivas and 
Garodas. Regular references to Ajivikas are found as follows: 

(1) Ekadandins of Pre-Paninian days; (2) Ajivikas of Mahavira’s 
times ; (3) reference to Ajivikas in Berbar Rock Inscriptions of 251. B.C. ; 
(4) reference to Ajivikas in the seventh Pillar-edict of A$oka (236 B.C.) ; 
(5) reference to Ajivikas in the Brhajjatcka®® and Laghujataka’ of Varaha- 
mihira (550 A.D.); (6) Silanka’s reference to Ajivikas in the Sth century 
A.D. in his commentary of the Sazrakrtànga; (7) Halayudha's Ratnamàla^ 
refers to Ajivikas (10th century A.D.); and (8) South Indian Inscriptions of 
the 13th century refer to Ajivikas.9! 

After this there is no authentic reference to the Ajivikas, and this points 
to the fact that they became quite disorganized, followed and practised what- 
@ver they liked. There was no common tie which could unite them under 
a common leadership and thus they vanished after thirteenth century leaving 
as the remnants the modern vagrant, gypsy-like, nomadic 835045, Bhüvaàs, 
Jatis and Garodas. 


57. Indian Antiquary, 20, 361 ff. 58. Brhajjataka, 15, 1. 

59. Laghwujátaka, 9, 12. 60 Abhidhanaratnamala, loc. cit. 

61. South Indian Inscriptions (Archeological Survey of India), 2. 88, 89, 
92, 108, 
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SIRICIMDHAKAVVAM OF KRSNALILASUKA: 


By 
Prof. A. N. UPADHYE, M.A., D.LITT. 


[1. The class of works to which Siricihdhakovva belongs. —2. Its author, 
Krsnaliláéuka, and his date. —&  Durgaprasádayati, his contribution to the poem. 
and his Sanskrit commentary. —4. The contents of the poem, and its estimate as 
a, Kavya in comparison with Kumdraddiacarita, --5. Text of the first canto. —6. 
Grammatical illustrations from the text studied in comparison with those given in 
the commentaries of Prákria-práküéa —7. Importance of this poem for the text- 
problem of the Prákrta-praküéa af Vararnci.| 


1. THE use of Prakrits in the ancient Indian drama dictated by tradi- 
tional conventions and the voluntary attachment of Sanskrit rhetoricians for 
Prakrit quotations have kept alive fhe study of Prakrits in southern India. 
Both in the medieval and post-medieval periods of Indian literary history, 
eminent. authors have tried their hands at Prakrits; and we owe to them ` 


"some interesting specimens of Prakrit literature. Sanskrit and Prakrit being 


stereotyped languages, an intensiv» study of grammars was quite necessary 
before any author could write poems etc. in these languages. Out of this 
close study of grammar there has arisen a specimen of literature that some 
authors wrote poems merely tc illustrate the rules of grammar. It is a rigor- 
ous exercise, but the ancient Indien student had such a strong grip over thf 
grammatical details that this literery feat was not at all difficult in his case. 
Bhatti, in his Révanavadha, not only narrates the life of Rama like a genuine 
poet but illustrates also the aphorisms of Panini, figures of speech and other 
rhetorical devices. Similarly RGvanürjuniyam of Bhauma, Leksanddarsa of 
Divikara and other works illustrat. P&nini’s Sutras. Hemacandra wrote 
the Dvyáérayaküvya and Kumérapilacarita® to illustrate respectively the 
rules of his Sanskrit and Prakrit grammars.  Siricimhdhakavva (Sk. Sricihna- 
kévya), the Mss. of which are available in Madras and Trivandrum, is a 
Prakrit poem in twelve cantos; and it is specially written to illustrate 
the rules of Vararuci's Prükrta-pra&aüsa and Trivikrama's Prákrta V yükarana. 
Though its Mss. are describeG in Reports‘, this work has not attracted the 
attention of Prákritists ; so a preliminary attempt is made in this paper to 
acquaint the scholars with some important aspects of this text. 





1, This Paper is prepared curing my tenure of the Springer Research Scholar- 
ship, University of Bombay, Bombay. 7 हि 

2. KRISHNAMACHARIAR : History ० Classical Sanskrit Literature, p. 145. 

3. Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series, Nos. 60, 69 & 76. 

4. A Trienniel Catalogue of Ms: Madras 1932, R. No, 4156 ; also No. 5156b 
of the Govt. Orienta] Mss, Library of Madras, 
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2. From the introductory and concluding verses of the commentary of 
Durgaprasadayati (DPY) we learn that Krsnalilaéuka (KLSgy is the author 
of Siricihdhakavva (SCK)5*. He had another name Kodandamangala or 
Bilvamangala®, kodanda being a Sanskrit word for Dravidian villu or billu, 
a bow. He was a pupil of Padmapada and is styled as kavi-sdruabhauma’. 
KLS composed only eight cantos, and his pupil (tat-kanisthakulagah and 
tac caranabja-bhrngah) DPY added four more cantos and wrote a com- 
mentary in Sanskrit on the entire work. The poem derives its name SCK 
(Sk. Sricihnakàvya) from the fact that the word siri (Sk. Sri) occurs in the 
last stanza of every canto’. It is clear from the colophons of cantos Nos. 3-7 
that this poem is also called Govindabhiseka?. 


The personality of KLS alias Bilvamangala is shrouded in a good deal 


5. For earlier discussion on Krsnahlasuka and his works I might note the follow- 
ing references that were accessible to me, AUFRECHT: Catalogus Catalogorum I 
p. 373; A Govinda WARIYAR ' Vilvamangalam Svamiydrs’ in Indian Historical Quar- 
terly, VIL pp. 334-42 ; KRISHNAMACHARIYAR : History of Classical Sanskrit Litera- 
ture, pp. 146, 257, 384 etc.; S. K. DE: The Krsnakarnamrta of Lilasuka, Dacca 
1938, Intro, pp. 27-29; U. S. P. AIYAR: ‘Saint Vilavamangala’ in the Proceedings 
and Transactions of the Ninth All-India Oriental Conference, Trivandrum 1940, 
pp. 471-491. 
6. The name is written as Vilvamangala too. 
7. Here are the following verses from the Introduction ; 
श्रीकृष्णली लाशुकनामधेयं नत्वा सुनिं तच्वरणाब्जभद्ध:ः | 
श्रीचिह्काव्यस्य पदार्थमात्रं ah यते विस्तरभीहिताय ॥ ३ ॥ 
; कोदण्डमज्नलवचोगदिते हि धान्नि श्रीकृष्णदर्शनपरः किल SUIT । 
जातः क्रमेण परहंसपदे स्थितोऽस्मिन्योङ्कस्थितं तमवलोक्य जगाम तृप्तिम ॥ ४ ॥ 
श्रीपद्मपादमुनिवर्यविनेयवगेः श्रीभूषणं मुनिरसौ कविसार्वभोमः । 
श्रीकृष्णझूपपरमाम्ृतपानशीलश्चके तदीयचरितं बहुधा हिताय € ॥ 
पराकृतग्रथितमङ्कतं हि यत्तन्तिबन्धनमबन्धनप्रदम्‌ | 
तत्तनिष्ठकुलगोऽहमादरात्तत्र किंचिदभिवच्मि भक्तितः ॥ ६ ॥ 
कोडमृद्विदितरामवैष्णवः काव्यदेवगुरुविप्रभक्तिमान्‌ | 
अस्ति हन्त सहकारितां गतः स्वस्तये जगत उथतस्य मे ॥ ॥ 
At the opening of the Ninth Canto DPY says: 
श्रीकृष्णलीलाशुकबद्धकाव्यं Rez लोकस्य हिताय पूर्व॑म्‌ d 
तच्छेषपूति च पुनर्विधाय विवृष्महेडथोत्तरमागमेनम्‌ ॥ १ ॥ 
At the end he says : 
सुक्तिस्थलालयबिवापदभक्तिलेराहुगाप्रसादयतिरित्यभिधां दधानः | 
RUSS यत्सुकृतमत्न फलानभीप्सुः कृष्णेऽपेयाम्यथ विशुद्धिकरा महन्तः ॥ 


8. Such conventions are observed by some of the earlier poets like Vimala, 
Miagha, Bharavi, Ravisena, Haribhadra and Harsa. 
9. A, G, WaRIYAR mentions the name as Gopikabhisekam aso. 


[f 
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of traditional mythe. Many Sanskrit works are found attributed to this 
author; and ghe traditional stories present such conflicting details that 
scholars are led to believe in the existence of more than one Bilvamangala 
and to associate him with different localities in India. Scholars that distin- 
guish three Bilvamangalas put the frst in the Sth century AD., and attribute 
the Arsuakarnamrta to him ; the second in the 13th century with SCK etc. to 
his credit ; and the third, the euzhcr of Krgndstaka, in the 17th century as 
a contemporary of Zamorin of CaEcut. The native place of Bilvamangala 
is variously put in Bengal, Andhre, Gujarat and Kerala. Even those who 
accept only one Bilvamangala Fave assigned different dates to. him. 
FARQUHAR" puts him at the beginning of the fifteenth century; while’ 
KEITH” and KRISHNAMACHARIAR assign him to the eleventh century. U. S. 
Parameshvara AIYAR has lately reviewed these views and arrives at the follow- 
ing conclusions. There was only one KLS alias Bilvamangala; he was a 
native of Kerala; and he might be assigned to the thirteenth century A.D. 
Confining ourselves only to SCK, we might see how the above conclu- 
sions are affected by the data given by DPY in his commentary. Whether 
there was only one Bilvamangala cr more than one should still remain sub’ 
judice, From the phrases tat-kasischa-kulageh and tac caranabja-bhirngah it 


jis evident that DPY was a contemporary of KLS for some years at least. 


Further it is stated that Capa-, canda-, or Bilva-Mangala alias KLS was 
no more when the last four can:zos were added by DPY who wrote a com- 
mentary on all the twelve cartos. The facts that. DPY associates himself 
with Muktisthala!? which is said to be identical either with Mukkuttalai in 
Malabar on the banks of the Bharati or with Mukkol in Cochin state about 
ten miles to the south of Triprzngode and that KLS is called Kodanda- or 
Capa-mangala indicate that he wes a native of Kerala“. Turning to the 
date of SCK, we know that DPY, who was a younger contemporary of KTS, 
has used the Sütras of Trivikrama’s Prakrit grammar in the last four cantos 
of the poem. Trivikrama mentions his indebtedness to Hemacandra (1088- 


10. We are told that Cint@mani was the mistress of Lilà$uka, in his youthful 
days and that it was from her that 16 learnt his first lesson of deep devotion to 
Krsna. His attachment for her is dexeloped not only in works like Bhaktamálá but 
it is also commemorated lately in a Tamil Cinema picture Cintamani which I had 
an occasion to see in Madras m 1927 

11. Outline of the Religious Literature of India, p. 375 

12. A History of Sk. Literature, p. 218-9 

13. A. G. WARIYAR describes Durgaprasidayati as ‘a Kashmirian Brahman 
who was on a pilgrimage to Rame$vzram and who had become his [ie. of Bilva- 
mangala] disciple. He has not given any evidence for this statement 

14. The Arsnakern@mrta memions the name of the author as simply Lilasuka 
and the author of Siricimdhakavvam # Krsnalilà$éuka. It is not unlikely if these two 
are different individuals. Bilvamangaa appears to have been a title, a name used 
by successive ascetics belonging to 8 Matha or so. I am not aware of any weighty 
evidence which would definitely indicate that Lilàéuka and Krenalilasuka were the 
names of one and the same individcal, that the authors of Arsnakarnamrta and 
siricimdhakavuameare identical, र 
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1172 A.D.), and he is to be put at the beginning of the 13th century A.p.15 
Consequently the poem SCK and its author cannot be dated earlier than 12th 
century ; and it is quite reasonable to assign them to the close of the 13th 
century A.D. If it could be definitely proved that the Arsnakarnanjta and SCK 
are written by one and the same author, it is not possible to put him earlier 
than Trivikrama’s age. At any rate we can accept 13th century as the age 
of SCK. In putting 13th century as the period of the composition of SCK 
I have in view another fact that Krsnalilasuka wrote the Purusakdra com- 
mentary on the Daiwa grammar. Therein he refers to Vopadeva (c. 1250 A.D.) 
and his Purusaküra 1s mentioned by Sayanal (14th century a.p.). There is 
-a greater probability that a grammatical work like Purusekdra and a poem 
like SCK; were composed by one and the same KLS alias Bilvamangala. On 
account of its relation with Trivikrama’s grammar, we cannot put SCK 
earlier than the 13th century. On the strength of the fact that KLS was a 
pupil of Padmapada noted by DFY, it is not possible to push back this work 
to the 9th century claiming that Padmapádacarya was a direct disciple of 
Sarhkaracarya. But it only means that KLS alias Bilvamangala belonged to 
the order of monks of Tekkematham in Trichur founded by Padmapada and 
was thus a parampara-Sisye of Padmapada, the disciple of that great 
Sarhkaracarya. 

3. KLS wrote only eight cantos of SCK illustrating the Sutras of Vara- 
ruchi’s Prakrit grammar in eight chapters! (corresponding to nine chapteis 
of CoWELL’s edition); but we do not know whether he completed the work 
in eight cantos or died leaving it incomplete. DPY has left some remarks 
on this point at the opening of the 9th canto : 


अवतारिका--अथ निम्राह्यत्वेन प्रस्तुतकंसादिनिम्रहस्यानुक्तेः, ^ दक्खिगामासआणि आणेहि मम 
us भविस्सिदि पुच्छिसं › इत्यादौ णि-इत्यादिनपुंसकबहुवचनप्रयोगलक्षणस्य त्रेविक्रम एवान्वेष्यत्वात्‌ , 
पूवेभागे वाररुचस्यैवाभिकृतत्वाच्च श्रीकृष्णकथारोषं त्रैविक्रमोदाहरणलेशालंकृतमवतारयति | 
DPY found that some of the important events from the life of Krsna, like 
thc slaying of Karhsa, were not included in eight cantos ; and certain gram. 
matical usages like the termination %i for the Nom. pl. of a-ending neutei 
nouns, though recognised by the author, had their sanction only in Trivik- 
rama's grammar. For these two reasons DPY narrated in the last four 
cantos the remaining life of Krsna using select illustrations from the Prakrit 
grammar of Trivikrama. That he is picking up only select illustrations and 
incorporating them in the poem is clear from the first verse of canto 11 and 
its commentary : 


15. On the date of Trivikrama see my note in the Annals of the B. 0. R. L, 
XIII ii. pp. 171-2; Also NrrTI-DOLCI: Les Grammairiens Prakrits, Paris 1938, 
pp. 180 etc. 

16. It means that the recension of Vararuci's Pk. grammar used by our author 
contained only eight chapters (or nine chapters of COWELL's edition). See also 
my discussion about Rama Pamividas commentary on Prük;ta-praküóa in my 
Intro. to Kamsavaho (Bombay 1940), pp. 22-3. 


17. See Prakrta-prakasa, v. 26 and Trivikrama's grammar, II. ii. 87. 
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सिण्ण-प्पमाही विबुहाण भूए सिणिच्छरों जम्मगओ eq mor । 
ह घोरं गओ सो सुमणोहरं टं पीडेहिए गोउलमुद्धबालो5 ॥ 


* चपेरा-केसर-देवर-सेन्य-वेदनास्वेयस्त्वित्‌ ? [fre १-२-९३] इत्यनेन was एकारस्य 
नित्यमित्वं सिध्यति | सिण्ण । ` सेन्थव-ठाचेश्वरे ? [fre १-२-५४ ] इत्यनेन एतयोः शब्दयोः 
आदेरेच इत्वं भवति । सिणिच्छरो । सिथवेति पिष्टपेषणम्‌? | “ त्वत्सरोर्ह-मनोहर-प्रकोष्ठातोद्यान्यो- 
न्येवश्चक्तोः ^ [ त्रि» १-२-५५ P? इत्यनरनेतेष्वोतोऽत्वं तु विकल्पेन भवति । तदा प्रकोष्ठातोग्यगत- 
योरौचित्योक्तेः ककारतक्ारयोः वत्वं च तमैक्सुदाहरति, मणोहरं पक्षे मणहरं इत्यादि । 


Durgaprasadayati explains that by completing this poem he only offered 
service, through the mouth of Sr KLS (who had begun the poem), to the 
great God, especially God Krsnz of his Sarhpradaya to the best of his ability. 
Insignificant as ॥ is, it was never his intention to parade his ability as com- 
pared with that of KLS. He cffers apologies to KLS who is no more, and 
the passage runs thus: 


श्रमादिश्रवणादिसाधनकलापस्य TEM चोपदिष्टत्वात्काव्यमुखेन श्रीकृष्णाद्रैत 
प्रत्यमह्मोपदेशात्‌ सर्वगुरोः, विशेषेण मम संत्रद्रायगुरोः, श्रीकृष्णलीलाशकमुखेन” यथाशक्ति स्वापे- 
क्षितपरिपूरणेन परिचरमेव मया कृतम्‌, न उ तदपेक्षया परमाणुकल्पस्य मे सामध्येप्रकटना कृता | 
- तस्मात्‌ प्रसीदतु इति प्रार्थयते । 


चावमंगलघरो जईसरो Aiza ब होइ जो | 
मञ्झ एस परिआरकारणा अम्मद उवगआओ पसीअउ d 


The commentary of DPY, which I have studied on a few verses, is very 
exhaustive, and explains all the difficulties by quoting pertinent Sütras of the 
Prakrit grammar. In the absence of this commentary it would be very diffi- 
cult to understand this poem. He appeals to Kośas and brings out the subtle 
shades of meaning of various unusual words. He has a thorough mastery 
over the Prakrit grammar ; and when he found that Vararuci's eight chapters 
were not enough to explain all tae ‘Prakrit usages, he used Trivikrama’s gram- 
mar. In fact this poem coulc survive and be studied even to-day only 
because DPY has written an eabprate commentary on it.?° 


18. These quotations are giver with some minor corrections here and there. 
They are based on the extracts sent to me by Mr. SHARMA from the Madras Mss. 
referred to above. Further I learn from him that the Adyar Library has included 
this work in its scheme of publications. | 

19, Trivikrama's grammar reads sanicchero. To illustrate stmdhave would 
be a repetition because KrsnalilaéuEa has already illustrated it in verse No. I. 33. 


20. The Ms. quotes this Sücra partially. 
21. The Ms. actually reads इत्यनेनेमनोष्वातोत्वं. 


22. The reading of the Ms. is श्रीकृष्ण: लीलाशुकमुखेन. 

23. It is reported that Rama Papiváda, the author of Kamsavæko, wrote a 
commentary on this work : se Clessical Sanskrit Literature by KRISHNAMACHARIAR, 
p. 297. 
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The last two verses of the commentary (vyakhyatur vijiaptil?^) present 
some difficulties of interpretation. It appears that the ancestors of DPY wete 
associated with Agastyakagrama and had a surname Pattapalli. He was a 
moksasrami, ie. a Sarhnayasin ; and a certain Kotamanna (which is Sans- 
kritised as Krodamrd) Rama, a Vaisnava, co-operated with him in this work. 

4. The poem deals with various events in the life of Krsna, such as, his 
birth, his arrival at Nandaghosa, destruction of Pütana and Sakata, his boyish 
pranks like butter-stealing, sports at Vrndávana, punishment of Kaliya and 
tht consequent praise showered on him by the gods, and lastly the arrival of 
the messenger and the subsequent slaying of Karhsa. In this manner the 
life of Krsna 1s covered noting its broad outline and recording the important 
events. 

If our author KLS is identical with Lilasuka, then he is a worthy poet 
known for his vigorous expression seen in his works like Aysnakarnamrta. 
But this poem, SCK, as a specimen of Kavya literature, is a disappointing 
performance. It possesses neither the charm of expression nor the attraction 
of ideas. Apart from the personal abilities of the author, seen in his other 
works, his present composition is bound to be like this due to the handicaps 
which the author has voluntarily imposed on himself. He is not satisfied 
merely by illustrating the Sütras of Vararuci and using his own examples in 
the poem ; but he is bent on including in the poem almost all the words given 
in the commentaries like the Vrtti of Bhamaha. The illustrative words given 
by the commentators may be grouped together in view of a certain gram- 
matical change, but they do not form a related family so far as their meanings 
and the ideas conveyed by them are concerned. The author, therefore, has 
no control over the contents and the narration of events, because he has to 
ese all those words ; and there is nothing like a succession of ideas, because 
these words have no kinship of import. More than once obscure meanings 
of words are adopted, and the ideas and expressions are far from being 
happy. 

This poem can be compared with the Kwmarapálacarita of Hemacandra. 
Both the works are composed with thé specific purpose of illustrating the 
rules of Prakrit grammar. Hemacandra is using his own Sütras, while KLS 
is using the Sütras of Vararuci and the illustrative words thereon found in 


24. The verses run thus: 
पल्यङ्कः पूवेपकारशो भिद्विरूपतोपेतटवर्णं एषः । 
प्रवक्ति एषां खळु नामधेयमगस्त्यकग्रामभुवें गतानाम्‌ di 
गृहेषु यो दक्षिणभागसंज्ञे तेष्रपजातात्मकलेवरेषु । 
मोक्षाश्रमी तेन परं निबद्धा व्याख्या मुदा शोधकसटुलेन ॥ 
कोक्रारटमकारश्च णत्वद्वित्वोपशोभितः | 
क्रमाद्‌ ब्रुवति यं रामं सहकारी स वैष्णवः ॥ 
Should we read संज्ञितेषू' ! These verses do present some difficulties. Is it 


that Tekkematha is implied by the words गृहेषु दक्षिणभागसंज्ञितुषु ? 
9 + 
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the commentaries. The Kumarabelacarita does not possess the merits of the 
JBhattikàvya which, despite the technical purpose it serves, does contain poetic 
Iherits. Betwedh Kumdrapdlacaritz and SCK, the former is really a superior 
composition ; and the reasons for it are quite plain. Hemacandra has more 
liberty of composition. He only illustrates the Sütras by a word or two 
required in that context and is rot bound to use all the words given by him 
in his commentary. His subject matter also is not limited like that of SCK, 
because the life of Kumáàrapála is not stereotyped by the traditional and 
conventional background like tha- of Krsna. The hands of KLS are so much 
tied down by the list of illustrative words that his expressions and contents 
automatically get crippled and often become obscure. 

The two Sütras, a smrddhycd:su và of Vararuci (i. 2) and atak samzd- 
dhyddau và of Hemacandra (VIE. i. 44) are practically identical in their 
meaning and scope of application. In explaining this Sütra Bhamaha gives 
ten words calling the same an éerigaya ; while Hemacandra gives a slightly 
different akrtigama (of thirteen words) in which he does not include 6606 but 
to which he adds four more words manasvin, pratisiddhi, praroha and prava- 
sin. Hemacandra has a few more additional illustrations as well. To ilius- 
trate this Sutra Hemacandra composes only one line in his Kwmarapalacarita : 


गुण-सामिद्धी पयडा कला-समिद्धो वि पायडा जस्स | १-३ ३ 


'KL$, however, devotes five verses to illustrate the same Sūtra, and he uses 
all the words (excepting 4676०) given by the Vitti on that Sutra. This exactly 
brings out the difference in the manner in which Hemacandra and KLS have 
handled the grammatical material which they wanted to illustrate by writing 
these poems. Not being restricted by the choice of illustrations given by the 
commientary, Hemacandra could compose his verses with liberty and ease; 
while KLS either goes on composing verses after verses to include all the 
words given, by the commentary cr he heaps them in a single verse making 
the contents altogether obscure (see verse 22). KLS is said to have been 
acquainted with the works of H2macandra, but we have no evidence to say 
that he had access to the Kumarapalacarita. 

5. With a view to get some idea of the text I am presenting here the 
first canto of SCK which is based on the transcript of the Trivandrum Ms. 
so kindly sent to me by Prof. E. WARRIER?5. In the light of the Sutras of 
. Vararuci and the illustrations thereon I have carefully and cautiously pre- 
^* sented the text ; and wherever I found the actual readings not quite satisfactory 
I have given them in the foot-notes. The readings of the Ms. disclose certain 
scribal tendencies and slips. The Ms. uniformly uses / for |. More than 
once p & v, aspirated & unaspirated consonants and a long vowel & a vowel 
followed by an anusvēre are not distinguished. An enusvdra and the doubling 
of the following consonant are repeatedly interchanged. These peculiarities 
are nearly the same as those discussed by me in the Introduction to Kæsa- 
सा e क | 

25. I learn that there is one Ms, in the Trivandrum Palace Library and an- 
other with Chaya and Commentary with Prof. WARRIER himself. 
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vaho ; and many of them appear to be peculiar to Prakrit Mss. hailing from 
the Kerala territory. The grammatical illustrations are ugderlined in the 
following verses. 


` [ पढमो सग्गो ] 
ag सअल-जआण सस्स काउं 
तेलोक-पपहव-पहू ससंक-चंसे | 
संजाओ विउल-समिदि-पुण्ण-पुण्णे 
रूढं d पडर-कलंकस्युद्धरंतो ॥ १ ॥ 
सारिच्छो जल-णिद्दिणा ण जो atest 
quier सर जळहिम्मि अ-प्पसुत्तो | 
पासिद्धी पहचइ जस्स णो पसिद्धी 
जो लोए TASHA अपाअडो अ॥ २॥ 


होहीअ तस्स जणणी भुवणीसरस्स 

माणंसिणीसु अहिअं सुमणंसिणीः जा । 
. जं आहिआइ-रुइरं अहिआइचंतो 

काहीअ जीअ-दइअं वसुदेच-राओ ॥ di 


/ धरिअ-सस्सुह-सुंदर-विग्गहो 
हे अहिअमासि fag mpcsuE | 
तम-हरो जणणीइ समुग्गओ 
पडिवभाइ* च पाडिवआः-ससी ॥ ४ ॥ 


ओआरे धरणीअ देव-चिहुणो कंस-प्पडिप्फद्धिणो 

मोत्तं णाअ-तरूण पुप्फ'-वरिसं वत्त-प्पडिप्फद्धिणा | 
पाडिप्फदि-जणस्स वाम-णअणं पप्फेदिअं तक्खणा 
Rani विअ दक्खिणं रअ-रुआ-संखोहिअं तस्स वा ॥ ५॥ 


इसि-पिक्क-फल-पाअवे? महा- 

वेडिसे विअण-पछुषे वणे | 

सो जणो झसुइणो अ-पावई- 
गाळअस्मि लसिओ मिअंगिओ ॥ ६॥ 


The actual readings of the MS. are given here in the footnotes 1. माणस्सिणीस, 
2. सुमणस्सिणी. 3. विहुम्महुरज्जुई, 4. पडिपआइ. 5. पडिवआ. 6. पुब्भवरिसं, 
7. frre. 8. पाअपे, , . 
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इस-पक-फलण रस"-त्थली 
वेडसे बअण-पलुचे ठिओ | 

सो सणो असिविणो अ-पावअं 
गालए महिवणे मुअंगओ ॥ ७॥ 


रण्णे GAH अह तत्थ गीअं 

0 सुंदेरअ-वेलि'-रुक्खे | 
सेका पिए तेरहःचिटवा” q- 
'तोक्केर-परंत-मणोज-बोरे ॥ ८ ॥ 
मोरःपिच्छ-कअ-मोह-सोइणा 
अच्छरा SSE जक्चिआ रसा | 


माहत्रस्स जणणे मऊरिआ 

वारिअस्स जह उस्मऊहिणी” ॥ ९ N 
चोत्थि व विग्घो गिरिसो व्व चोदि 
जोई चउत्थि ब” पुमत्थ-पद्धइं । 

SET व्व लोआण तणुं sue 
काहीअ रस्मं जअई महो इमो ॥ Lo ॥ 


stag जड अहिवेण देवईए 
णाआणं तड पइणा अ रोद्विणीप | ० 
ओडण्णं घरणिजले जहा तिणा रे 


साएंदं पढमअरं तहा अ तेण ॥ ११ ॥ 


arin" डुरिआत्तरण d quf 
प्पत्याचं अह अह-पत्थवे केसे खं” | 

qui खाइअ-तमसं णिअ-पपहदाहि” 

माआ खा सवइ णिईअ खाइआहा ॥ १२ ॥ 


asya GIT AY Aa 
डक्खाअ-देण्ण”-प्पहर-प्पहारा | 

पुण्णेण सा संठावेअं” णिअग्गे 
संठाविअक्खं frets” ण सत्ता ॥ 23 Nl 


10, अध्वेर. il. पळ्ळि. 12. विट्रपा, 13, वारिअस्स [मुत्त] मउहिणी, 


16. चडत्यीव. 17. चडद्ृही, 18. दावाम्गी. 19. प्पत्थापं 
20. Pere, 21. दृण्ण, 22. सद्रविअं, 23, RRIS, 
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24. पिरे, 


90. उच्छुळं, 


25. चामरेण. 
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पेक्खूण तं आणहर्दुदुही वि रे! 

ससंभमं चामर-ताळवबुंटअं | ० 
घेत्तण छच्छी-चमरेण” वीजिअं 

सचीजिओ भृ-तळवुंटणण अ॥ १४ ॥ 


खो संसिउं चाडु-पिअं age” 
अप्पाअअं अप्पअओ qud । 
Mast ओहलिआदु हीणो 

संसेइ णाहं किमु सो त्ति वच्च ॥ १५ ॥ 


सइ णिगम-घपहि” णाअतत्तो 
मुणि-णिभअस्स सआ Bat aig” | 
सुअ-जणअ-गिराण पेँडिअस्थो 

अहह हु मे गअणं गओ सि Atay ॥ १६॥ 


सेदूर-पेट्ठारुण-पाणि-पाअं 
GAGA तुह णाह AE” | 

पहे हलिद्वीअ णिविट्ठ-वत्थं 

जोग्गं ण रूवं gedar होउं ॥ १७॥ 


इअ उच्छु-गलं? ब पीडणे 

quei! वज्जुदेच-चम्मअं | 

सुइ विच्छुअखोम-सी अलं 

सुणिओ बाल-वडं ठिओ विहू*॥ १८॥ 


दोहाइओ सो हिअए सुआणं 
दुहाइआणं जम-सीह-जीहं | 
गआण कंसेण विइंतणादो 


एको सुण आसि अ तम्मि दिट्ठे ॥ १९॥ 


सरिउमह quet पाणिअत्तं aua? 
गहिर-करिस-पंके णंद्‌-गोवस्स* घोसं | 
अलिअ-चि लिअ-गोवि-जोइअंतं तदार्ण 
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दुदिअ-तइअ-मास-प्पोढ-वच्छं स ASST ॥ २० N 


26. qg. 27. णियमवअएहि, 28. गणेसु, 29. वेण्णु. 
31. ager, 32, बाळववू Bon विहू. 33..तवंते, 


34. WTA, 
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Pecans? जणएण तं gei 
° आमेलमंवा सुचणाण गेण्हिअ” | 


पेच्छूण Sea” अ कंस-माइआ 
सो केरिखो after वत्तणो विही ॥ २१ ॥ 


णारि*.तोड-पडिवक्ख*-पोक्खर'_ 
दोस-मोत्त-मणि कोट्टिमासिअं | 
मत्त-लोड्अ-वणं महाजळं 

अक्कअं अअ-पिआ Tat गओ ॥ २२॥ 


महोक्खल्वई? अ seu 

पुत्ते अ अण्णे अ घरोचजारे | 

घरे अ ताण शुरु-सोत्तणीए, 

पेक्खूण दूरं दरिओ Bat” सो ॥ २३ N 


मउड-गरुञ-सोअमलछ-सेसो 

अवरिम susan” eus | 
शुरुूइमशुरुणा तणुं वहंतो 
दइअ-जहिट्टिल-देवअस्स BAT Il २४ ॥ 


dee आइ-पुरिखं* महुआइ quit 

रण्णे णिए जिअ-दुअछ“दिखा-दूऊलं | . 
पाए अ णेडर-वओ घिअ*-बाल-वेसं 

सा तारिसी रवि-सुआ विअला भुवीअ“॥ २५ ॥ 


उत्तिण्णो सो इसीणं सम-किदि-दिअअं” सारि-घिट्टी किसाहो 
मंती fra ब संतं णइमह अ गओ घोसमुर्व्मिग-वण्णं/ 

गिट्टीणं दिदि-रस्मं किसर-तिणमणुव्विच्छिअं णिस्सिआलं” 
मिंगारत्यिण्णः*-छीर॑ रमण-मुह-मिअंकावितिण्हद्-जोसं! ॥ २६ ॥ 


पइदिं व घिओहाण आइदि-ज्त्त”भिञ्चअं । 
सुचि गो-सिद्टि-छोअं च ओइण्णं सेबिउं हरि ms I 


35. सुंदेरणडं. 36. गेण्ही, 37. erst. 38. नारी. 39. प्रतिपक्ख. 
40. महोक्खलाईअ. 41. टिओ. 42. अवरिसुआन मउडेक्खणो. 43. पुरुसं. 44. दुअंल. 
45. fter. 46, giem, 47. हिअओ. 48. घोसमुन्मिग्गवण्णे, 49. तिणमणुब्वच्छिअं 
fairen. 50,*भीगारत्थिण्ण, 51. मिअवितिष्हंदजोसं. 52, आईदिजंत, 
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isse मुणालिणी- 

वेरिणा” परहुदाण* agom । g 
WIN मअणस्स पावुस-” 

क्खाइणा पुहविआहिमोइणा ॥ २८ N 


बुंदावणाहेहि वर्णेहि wget 
णिव्युत्त-सोक्खं विबुदोष्व-सड्लं 
पवुत्ति-चुत्तंत-मणोज्ञ-माउआ- 

GA स-जामाउअ-सस्सु-सम्मर्भ ॥ २९ ॥ 


स-साल-रुक्खं सुह-चूअ-वच्छअं 
किलित्त-सञ्जं विअणाइ quet । 
सचेअणे संविरहे वि देअरे 
सळञ्ज-रामं दिअरञ्चिअञ्ञअं“ ॥ ३० il 


सेण्णं TNT व ही Hei" 

बुद्धं व संफुल-चइच्च qne । 
मणोञा“-सीअं वइदेहअं चिअ 

चूअं ब फुल" वइसाह-सुंद्रं ॥ ३१ ॥ 





गअ-देसणं ages व संकरं . 

सइरे सुहं च रइ-कामुअं विअ | 
craft assi व वेसिअं 
वसणोइअं कइअवं च अक्खअं ॥ ३२ ॥ 


बइदेस-जणाण अस्सअं वइसंपाअण-चण्णण-क्खमं | 
दइब्रस्स अ देञ्व-गो-गणं वडमाणं समसिंधवे” बसे n ३३॥ 


मुणि-घीर-हारि-मणि-कंकणंचिओं 

' फुरिअ-प्पवटूरमणिज्-गोचिअं | 
सण-कच्छु*-रज्ञु-किण-मिर्स-भूसणं 
छुरिअ-प्पओोइ“-णर-जोव्यणोइअं ॥ ३४ ॥ 





53. वैरिणा, 54. हरउदाण, 55. qd. 56. अंजअम्‌. 57. महुजई ( महुन्वलं ) 
58. «Rp. 59. मण, 60. पुळूं. 61. समसीधवे, 62. gaiaz. 63. खच्छु. 
64. "Tag, ® 


Li 
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पउर-विदिह-बाल-केलि-रस्मं ' 
कउरव-राॐ-पुरं व खुब्भ-अप्णं 
पडरिस-बहदळं” व aeri 
पडरब-वंस-तरूं ब पंडु-पुप्फं ॥ 3 ॥ 


सुंदेर-सुंड-णयणं च समत्थ”-कामं 


मुंजाअणाइ-सुइरं मुणि-मंडळं व | 
कुक्खेअअं व अहिआण सिरी-णअंतं 
रण्णो दुदारिअ-जणं व et भअंतं ॥ ३६ ॥ 


[ इअ सिरि-चिंघःकव्वे पढमो सम्गो5 ] 


6. A careful study of this text in comparison with the Sütras of Prakrta- 
prakasa of Vararuci, (who is also called Katyayana by DPY here) and its 
commentaries discloses many interesting points. The following observations 
bring out the correspondence between the verses of the first canto of SCK 
and the Sütras?e of the first Periccheda of Prakrta-prakdsa. 

Verses 1-5 & Sutra 2: The akrtigand in question, which our author has 
in view, consists of these wards: sampddhi, sadrksa, prasupta, prasiddhi, 
prakaja, manasvini, abhijdtt, pratipat and pratisparddhin. Turning to the 
commentaries", the Vitti Bhamaha (B) has one word more, namely, ava. 
Samjivent of Vasantaraja (V) and Subodhini oí Sadánanda (S) have 
pratisiddhi instead of pratisparddhin. Präkrta-mañja (PM) has prakrti 
for pratibad. COWELL’s ed. oi the Vrtti puts pratisparddhin in the Sanskrit 
list but gives padi- and pádi-sidahi as Prakrit equivalents : one suspects that 
the Sk. list might have contained pratisiddhi. In that case PM is the only 
commentary on this Sütra which gives pratisparddhin illustrated by our 
author. 


Verses 6-7 & Sutra 3: B specifies that this Sutra is not optional (veti 
nivritam), and: V and S appear to agree with B. PM, however, takes it 
optional; and our author also does the same. For ised 8 has 758 (but Ms. 
W isi), V isi, S isi and PM isi, isa and also isi. Looking at the actual read- 
ings of the Ms. our author agrees with PM. For svapne B has siviga, so 
also V and S, but our text gives suina and sivine. PM does not give the 


steel nter HIN tu oen i 


65. बउळं व. .66. गोपं. 67. सवत्य, 68. इति श्रीचिह्वकाव्ये प्रथमः सेः । 


26. These numbers of Sütrzs differ from edition to edition; here they are 
according to COWELL’s edition of Prékriapraka@sa, 2nd Issue, London 1868. 

27. I have used the following editions. Prakrta-prakaSa of Vararuci, ed. by 
COWELL, London 1868; Prékrte-preka@ia with Semjivani of Vasantaraja and Subo- 
dhini of Sadinanda, Princess of Wales Sarasvati Bhavana Texts, No. 19, Benares 
1927 ; Prakyta-mafjeri, published by the Nirneyasagara Press, 2nd ed. Bombay 
1913. . 
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Prakrit equivalents. For mrdanga B has muimga (v. 1. mtimga), V, and S 

muiga. PM is silent. Our text has midmga and mudmgar® 

Verse 8 & Sütras 4-6: With aranya V and S illustrate ?danim as well. 
B and PM are silent. Our text also does not use that word in this context. 
The gana for Sūtra 5, accepted by our author, agrees with that of B and PM. 
V and S include in this Gana kiyat, ydvat, tàvat, métra and vrnta but omit 
trayodas$a. B and PM illustrate simply badara in Sūtra 6 and laveana and 
navamallika in Sutra 7. V and S omit the Satra 7 but illustrate laveana with 
badara in Sūtra 6. Sūtra 7 is not illustrated by our poem. 

Verses 9-10 illustrate Sütras 8-9. "Verses 11-15 & Sütra 10. Our author 
illustrates the following words: yath@, tathà, davagni, prastava, khádita, 
utkhata, prahdra, samsthàüpita, camara, talavynta, catu, prakria and halika. 
This list agrees with that of B with the difference that there is prastara for 
prastave. Turning to V and S they do not include here davagni, khadita, 
samsthüpita, talavynia and cāļu; but add pravahe and parijdta. It is 
interesting to note that V reads prastára while S reads prastava. Both of 
them add another list of regular changes not illustrated here by our author. 
PM does not include prastáva, khadita and prdkria in its Gana. Thus our 
author's list is nearer that of Bhamaha. In the Prakrit forms some points 
are of interest. For falavrnta our text shows here tdla- and tdla-vummta, but 
B has tala- and tala-vemtad. For Prükria B and S give paüa and pdiia, while 
our text reads padd and páüd in agreement with the readings of V. In our 
verses k/taia occurs twice ; once it should have been khaia : perhaps the change 
is due to metre.?2? 

Verses 16-17 & Sutras 11-13: On Sūtra 11 B gives yadé and ftada, 
but they are not illustrated by our author here. Vi and S (and probably PM 
af well) do not give them. On Sūtra 12, B gives nidrd and cihna (not in 
W Ms.), but they are not found in our verse. V and S add bilva and visti 
but omit piste. Our author's list perfectly agrees with that of PM. B reads 
haladdd, V haladdé and haladdi, S haladdé, PM also haladda, but our text 
haliddi. 

Verse 18 & Sutras 14-15 : Our text reads vicchua (also vacchid, see the 
actual reading in the foot-note on 260), but B, V and S read virichud. Due 
to the orthographical peculiarity of our Ms. we can read it with nasal; but 
the genuine reading can be decided by seeing the author's illustration on Sütra 
ii. 41. PM reads vijjuá here as well as at iii. 40. 

Verse 19 & Sütras 16-17: On Sütra 16 V and S add ojjhara from 
nirjhara ; this as well as words like visatthe and visambhe, under Sūtra 17, 
are not included by our author. The Sütra id utd upasarge visarjaniyena 
given by V and S and the Sütra ive lopek given by PM do not appear to 
have been illustrated by our author. V and S have another Sūtra id itah, but 
that also is not included. 


28. As the rule requires these forms should have been mimga and muimhga 
29. It may be noted that the second line of the verse No. 12 is metrically 
defective : we will have to read Kase sam 
10 
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Verse 20 & Sūtra 18 : Our author's list agrees with that of B so far as 
the words are concerned. V and S have vvidita for vyalika and idanim for 
tedanim ; they omit karise bur add anita, grkita and niriksita. PM- agrees 
with B with the difference that it has vridtte for vyalike. Mss. BDW of 
COWELL read vridite. Our author's list agrees with that of B and PM, though 
there are the following variations in the Prakrit forms. B has valid but 
vilid in our poem possibly with the reading ordita in view. Our text reads 
dudiá and tadanim for duid and tadnim of B. V and S also read duid. 

Verse 21 & Sütra 19: In view of the reading dmedo and the Sutra ii.16 
COWELL should have read dmelo, but he reads ápelo. Our text has dmelo. V 
and S have amelo, but PM reads apelo. 

Verse 22 & Sūtra 20: Our author illustrates funda, puskara, mukta, 
kuttima and lubdhaka. B nas muktà for mukta and one more word pustaka. 
V and S have musta for mukta, omit kuttima and have three more words 
mudgara, pustaka and suguméra. PM has the same number of words as 
that of our author, but it reads munda for mukta. 

Verse 23 and Sūtra 21: In giving okkhala our author agrees with B; 
but V, S, and PM give okale. 

Verse 24 and Sütra 22: With the difference that our text reads gurui 
for garui, our author is in agreement with the list given by B. V and S do not 
give gurvi and Yudhisthira, and they admit bahi also optionally. PM practi- 
cally agrees with B except for the word sukumdra standing for seukumarya.?^ 

Verse 25 and Sütras 23-26: The various words given under ud ito 
madhükadisu?* by V and S are not illustrated by our author. After Sūtra 26 
V and S have Sütra No. 4), but our author takes it later but not here. Sütra 
No. 27, as far as I see, is not illustrated here. 

Verses 26-27 and Sūtra 28 : in illustrating the changes of 7 to ४, dur 
author, as I understand the text, gives some twenty-one words. Looking at 
the list literally B has fourteen common words: ghrsti, kr$a, trna, prakrti, 
Gkrti, ghrta and bhrtya are nox found in B ; but there are some additional 
words too : णाल, $rngüra, brmhite, krst and krpa. V and S agree in giving 
two lists, one of optional change and the other of regular change. We may 
ignore this distinction, because the list is taken as a whole by our author. 
V and S have eight words common with our author (taking mrga and mrgànka 
almost identical): they do not include krti, ghrstt, ky$a, krtya, krgara, trna, 
vrscika, vitrsna, prakrti, ükrti, bhrtva, srsti, but add mesrna, dhrsta, vrsabha, 
prihula, drdha, krta, grdkra, Smhgdra, krpane, krpana, krp and vrsti. PM 
has fifteen words common : it does not include kríya, grsti, trna, bhrnügara, 
vitrsna, ghrta, but gives some additional words krpà, $rügüra, mrdonga and 
vimrsta. Thus we see that our author's list is nearer that of PM and B than 
that of V and S. 

Verse 28 & Sütra 29: Our poem illustrates here thirteen words which 
change their 7 to u. So far as Sanskrit words are concerned, the list is prac- 


30. The second line of verse No. 24 is not well preserved. 
+ 31. Bhamahá reads this Sütza uduto madhüke. 
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tically identical with that of B : only bhratrka and nivrtia are not there and 
smuria and mirvrita are additional. V and S do not illustrate orndavana, 
nivitta, vivrta, matrka but add mrte. PM ( including the opinion of others) 
gives eleven common words: parabhría and nivrita are not included, but 
venta, vrta, talavrnta, vriti and parivrta are added. In the Prakrit forms 
there are some differences. B has parahud, viüda (v. 1 vivuda) and 24४18, 
but our text reads perchuda, vivuda and pavutti. Such variations are seen 
between the forms of SCK and those given by V and S. Sütras 31-22 are not 
illustrated here by our author. V and S have these Sütras. It is interesting 
to note that PM has not got these Sütras. 


Verse No. 30 illustrates Sütras 32-34. Verses 31-32 & Sütras 35-98 : The 
illustration senmam given by our author is noted by the Ms. W of B and it 
is found in V also. Other illustrations like Saila, kaildsa etc. of the com- 
mentary are not noted by our author. Under Sütra No. 36 our author's list 
practically agrees with that of B, the only additional word in B being vaira. 
V and S do not give caitya, vaisika and vaidesa, but add kairave, They also 
give caitra and vaidya observing the rule optionally. PM has kaitabha for 
kaitava, otherwise there is agreement. Thus our author's list is nearer the 
one found in B and PM. It may be noted that our text reads caicca, while 
the grammars read caitte. Our author and PM have caitya in view while 
others give caitra. 

Verse 34 & Sutras 39-41: On Sütra 41 our author gives only jovvanea 
ignoring other illustrations found in B : here he agrees with S. Some more 
illustrations given by the grammarians do not find any place here. 

Verse 35 & Sutra 42: On this Sütra the gana according to B consists 
af paura, kaurava and paurusa. V and S give a still bigger list. PM gives 
peura,- paurava, paurusa, kaurave and raudra. Thus we see that our 
author's list is nearer that of B and PM. Sūtra No. 43 is not illustrated by 
our author. 

Verse 36 & Sütra 44: The five words given by our text agree with those 
of B, the only difference is that we have duvaria but COWELL reads duvvdrid. 
COWELL’s Mss. CW read duvdria. The list of V and S is bigger, but PM and 
B have identical lists. 

The text of the first canto of SCK is based on a single Ms. and is after 
all tentative; and more than once the verses present difficulties of inter- 
pretation. In the above remarks I have noted only the facts without going 
into the merits or otherwise of the readings. Further I have not tried to settle 
which is the correct reading. From the above remarks it is clear that our 
author is following some commentary or commentaries on the Sütras of Vara- 
ruci. The first question is which is the commentary that our author has 
in view. At present there are four commentaries available to us: (i) Vrtti 
of Bhámaha ; (ii) Semfivani of Vasastaraja; (iii) Subodhini of Sadananda: 
and (iv) Prakrta-maijari of an unknown author. All these four are used by 
me in the above comparative study. Other commentaries like that of Rama 
Panivada are not published as yet. Our author has not told us what parti- 
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cular commentary he is using. Naturally we are left to surmise from his 
illustrations studying them in the light of the above commentaries. The de- 
tailed comparison, set forth. above. does not induce us to believe that he is 
following any one of the above commentaries exclusively. This much can be 
safely stated that the commentery used by cur author is more allied to the 
शत of Bhàmaha and Prékriapamiiari ; and of these two his connection with 
PM is closer. Some forms remarkably agree with those of the Ms. W (of 
Bhamaha’s V7tti) used by COWELL for his edition. 

7. The number of Vararuci’s Sütras, the order of their sequence and 
arrangement, their interpretation and scope, the accuracy of the forms given 
by commentaries which show different readings, and the original number of 
chapters in the whole work : these are some of the many problems connected 
with Prakrta-prakasa that require clarification. To settle these points, the 
illustrations given by our poem have the value of an independent commentary 
composed by one who had an intelligent and comprehensive understanding of 
the Sütras. As these illustrations are incorporated in verses, there is not much 
scope for their being changed or dropped. Some of the forms have a confirmatory 
value when studied in comparison with other commentaries; and moreover . 
they would indicate the way in which a poet understood some of the Sütras. 

A critical and authentic presentation of the entire text of this poem, con- 
stituted by a judicious understanding of the readings of Mss. without any 
special partiality for the text of some commentary or the other, would defi- 
nitely shed abundant light on th= readings of the illustrations in various com- 
mentaries and on the recension of Vararuci's grammar current in the South.®? 
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ANCIENT INDIA AND THE. OUTER WORLD * 
By 
Shri S. D. GYANI, M.A 


(4) Islam and Judaism. 


ISLAM, the religion founded by Muhammad in the 7th century A.D. does not 
differ much from Judaism and Zoroastrianism. Its monotheism is not very 
different from that of Judaism. The holy Koran's itself acknowledges its 
debt to Judaism, as is suggested by Dr. SALE in his translation of the 
Koran", | 

The Zoroastrian influence on Islam can be traced in the religious for- 
mula La Ilah Illileh (“God alone deserves worship and adoration”) which 
is almost the translation of nestezad magar yazadan, of the ancient Persians. 
The words Bismillah Rahimanirehim (“In the name of God, Who is kind 
and merciful’) with which every chapter of the Koran (the ninth excepted) 
opens, reminds one of Banam Yazadan Bekshisha gar dadar (“in the name » 
of the merciful God"), with which every Zoroastrian begins his book. The 
Muslim prayer is also based on the Avestais 

As regards the ancient Greeks and the Romans, in view of their lin- 
guistic and cultural affinities with the Indo-Aryans, it is admitted on all 
hands, that they were a branch of the ancient Aryans. The primitive 
Greeks nourished themselves with milk and with the flesh of their herds. 
They moved about under arms, always ready to fight and grouped them- 
selves in tribes governed by patriarchs. They adored different aspects of 
nature in the form of gods, called Zeus®°, Hera, Athena, Appolo, Artemis, 
Hermes, Hapastus, Aphrodite, Poseidon, Dionisus, etc. The images of these 
gods were worshipped in the temples. They had different powers and dif- 
ferent duties to discharge. They hated and disliked one another. Their 
favourite abode was the snow-clad mount Olympus, to which no mortal had 
access. 

The religion of the Romans was not very much different from that of 
the Greeks. All the Greek gods were represented under different names in 
the Roman pantheon, which was very much like the Vedic. Idol worship 
was also adopted. Like the Greeks and the Hindus, the Romans believed in 
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the existence of soul as a separate entity and burnt their dead. Sraddhe cere- 

mony was alsin vogue as SEIGNO3OS suggests?! 


The Romans were worshippers of fire which was always kept burning in 
the hearths of their horses and in public places in which incense and other 
things were put. Before beginning his meal the Roman thanked the god 
of the hearth, gave him a part of the food, and poured out for him a little 
wine (this was the libation). Even the sceptical Horace supped with his 
slaves before the hearth and offered libation and prayer. For the Romans 
as for the Greeks, the marriage was a religious duty; religion ordains that 
family should not become extinct. The Roman, therefore, declares when he 
marries that he takes his wife to perpetuate the family through his children.?2 


The influence of Indian philosophy is traceable on the Greek and Roman 
thought. In this case as also in others, India could spread her wisdom 
in the European world; without the aid of any medium. Striking points of 
similarity can be traced between the early Greek philosophy and the Indian 
philosophy. Oneness of God and the Universe, unreality of multiple exis- 
tence, identity of thinking and beirg—the important doctrines of the Eleatics, 
may well be traced to the philcsophy of the Upanisads and the Vedanta system. 
The Samkhya doctrine of the eternity and indestructibility of matter is to 
, be found in the philosophy of Empedocles. The dependence of Pythogoras 
on Indian philosophy and science is highly probable. “Almost all the 
doctrines ascribed to him, are traceable in India in the 6th century B.C. The 
transmigration theory, the assumption of the five elements, the Pythogorean 
theorem in Goemetry, t3e religio-philosophical character of the Pythogorean 
fraternity, and the mystical speculztions of the Pythogorean school, all have 
their close parallels in ancient India. According to the Greek traditiog, 
Thales, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Democritus and others undertook journeys 
to Oriental countries ir order to study philosophy”, Even Sir WILLIAM 
JONES was much impressed by these points of similarity when he wrote?:— 
“Of the philosophical schools, it wil be sufficient here to remark that the 
first Nyaya seems analogous to Peripatetic, the second sometimes called 
VaiSesika to the Ionic, याट two Mimamnsas of which the second is often dis- 
tinguished by the name of Vedanta to the Platonic, the first Sarhkhya to the 
Italic, and the second of Patefijali to the stoic philosophy ; so that Gotama 
corresponds with Aristotle, KanZde with Thales, Jaimini with Socrates, Vyasa 
with Plato, Kapila with Pythogoras and Patafijali with Zeno. 

Influence of the Szmkhya system on the Neo-Platonist philosophy can 
easily be seen in some of the principles of latter, e.g. separate existence 
of soul and matter, surfering belonging to matter and not to soul, identi- 
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fication of soul with light etc. During the first few centuries of the Christian 
era, when the Neo-Platonist philosophy flourished, there was, a brisk inter- 
course between India and Alexandria (Egypt). With regard to the Indian 
influence on Christian Gnosticism, in the second and third centuries of the 
Christian era, MACDONELL remarks?»—" The Gnostic doctrine of the oppo- 
sition between Soul and Matter, of the personal existence of intellect, will, 
and soi forth, the identification of soul and light are derived from the Sam- 
khya system. The division, peculiar to several Gnostics of men into the 
three classes of pneumatikoi, bsychikoi, and Aylikoi, is also based on the Sarh- 
khya doctrines of the three Gunas. Again, Bardesanes, a Gnostic of the 
Syrian school, who obtained information about India from Indian philo- 
sophers, assumed the existence of a subtle ethereal body which is identical 
with the Linga Sarira of the Sàmkhya system. Finally many, heavens of the 
Gnostics are evidently derived from the fantastic cosmogony of later Bud- 
dhism". Ever in the present century, the philosophy of the Upanisads did 
not fail to produce a lasting impression on the mind of Schopenhauer and 
Von Hartmann whose philosophical ideas were immensely influenced by the 
Indian thought. 

In science and literature, especially fables, the western world has 
borrowed much from India. From the earliest times, India had witnessed the 
growth and development of various sciences such as Mathematics, Medicines 
Astronomy, Industrial Chemistry and other physical sciences?$, Traces of 
Indian influence on Greek mathematics and medical science are found even 
today. The numerical figures invented by the Hindus are adopted all over 
the world. The influence which the decimal system of counting dependent on 
those figures has had, not only on Mathematics in general but also on the 
Progress of civilization can hardly be overestimated.?* 

Geometry of the Greeks is so very similar to that of the Sulva Sütras, 
that according to CANTOR, the historian of Mathematics, borrowing must 
have taken place on one side or the other. In the opinion of that authority 
the Sulva Sutras were influenced by the Alexandrian geometry of Hero 
(215 B.C.), which he thinks, came to India after 100 B.c. The Sulvo Satras 
are, however, far earlier than that date, for they form an integral portion 
of the Srduta Sutras, and their geometry is a! part of Brahmanical theology, 
having taken its rise in India from practical motives, just as in the case of 
the science of grammar. The prose parts of the Yajurveda and the Brah- 
manas constantly speak of the arrangement of the sacrificial ground and 
construction of altars according to some very strict rules. 

The science of medicine was developed in India, from a very early time. 
There is such a striking similarity between the Indian and the Greek science, 
that some scholars are prone to suggest ‘that the Materia Medica of the 
Greeks, even of Hippocrates—" the Father of Medicine", is based on the 
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older Materia Medica oi the Hindus? The two standard works on Hindu 
medicine—Cargka Samliià and Susut Samhilü, belong to the first century 
of the Christian era, which shows tnat the science had made great progress 
in the Buddhist age. At a late- period in the Middle Ages, Indian sciences 
and literature began to filter in Europe through Arabia. The Arabs were 
the cultural torch-bearers of the Hindus, in mediaeval Europe. They learnt 
the Indian wisdom and taught it to their European disciples. 

The Arabs themselves admit their imdebtedness to India for their 
knowledge of Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, and the science 
of medicine’, In Arabic, the word for numerals is Himsa (Hind-s@) mean- 
ing ‘like that of India’. Learned Arabs like ABU JAFAR and ALBERUNI 
clearly admit that the credit of inventing the decimal system of counting 
should go to the Hindus. The Erczclopaed a Britanica, (art. on Zero) also 
supports this view. The medical science of the Arabs draws its breath from 
the translations of Sanskrit bocks on Ayurveda. The Khalifs of Baghdad 
had got several Sanskrit books translated into Arabic, and thus laid the 
foundation of the Arab medical science. Bazouhyeh, a contemporary of Anu 
Sherwan (A.D. 531—4.D. 579), had visited India to study the Indian medical 
science. In the 8th century, Al-Mersoor translated into Arabic several Sans“ 
krit books. The Khalif Harunal Rashid (a.p. 786—A.D, 809) had invited 

"Indian physicians to his court. Thus the Arabs were indebted to the Hindus 
for their medical science, which they introcuced in Europe. This explains . 
the acquaintance of the Latin langrage with the name of Caraka. 

Indian influence on some of the Greek -ables is traceable upto a point, 
which is clearly discernible in the case of tne fairy tales and fables of the 
mediaeval Europe. Here again the medium was Arabia. The Sassanian 
King Khosru Anushirvan (A.D. 531—A.p. £79) got the Poficatantra trans- 
lated into Pehlevi by a Persian physician named BARZOL In the year 570 A.D., 
this version was translated into Syriac (° Ealilag and Damnag”). In the 
8th century, it was translated into Arabic (° Kalilah and Dimnah”), which 
version gave rise to so many others eg. later Syriac (A.D. 1000), the Greek 
(A.D. 1180), the Persian (A.D. 1130), this letter recast (A.D, 1494), the old 
Spanish (A.D. 1251), the Hebrew (A.D. 125C).° The literatures of Europe 
in the Middle Ages, drew their inspiration -rom the Hebrew version. In 
A.D. 1270, this version was translated into Latin (“ Directorium Humane 
Viloe") by JOHN of Capua, and ths is the fourth stratum of translation of 
the Paficatanira, This Latin version was responsible for the German (° Das 
Buch der Baysphel der alten Wysen"), which was first printed about A.D. 
1481. Between A.D. 1482 and A.D. 1485 four dated editions appeared at Ulm, 
and till A.D. 1592, thirteen more wer brought out. All this is a sufficiently 
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eloquent proof of the importance of this work as a means of instruction and 
amusement during the 15th and 16th centuries. The Directgrium was res- 
ponsible for the Italian version (A.D. 1552), which was translated into Eng- 
lish by Sir THOMAS NORTH (A.D. 1570). The latter was thus separated 
from the Indian original by five interesting translations and, a period of 
thousand years. 

JoHN of Demascus, living at the court of Khalif Almansur (A.D. 752- 
A.D. 774), under whom Kalieh and Dimnah was translated into Arabic, 
rendered in Greek, a Jataka story of Bodhisattva, titled Barlaam and Josa- 
phat. “This became a manual of Christian theology and was translated in 
the Middle Ages into many Oriental and European languages. It contains 
Indian fables and parables. The very hero of the story is no other than 
Bodhisattva (Josaphat being derived from it). This Josaphat rose to the 
rank of a saint both in the Greek and the Roman church, his day in the 
former being August 26, and in the latter, November 27. That the founder 
of an atheistic Oriental religion should have developed into a Christian saint 
is one of the most astonishing facts in religious history.”32 Along with the 
fable literature, the game of chess was also introduced into Europe from 
India. It is really creditable for India that it should supply recreation and 
amusement to the knights of the Medieval Europe, who did not know how 
to while away their time, having no serious work to do in an age of e 
feudalism. 

The foregoing account shows clearly how ancient Indian culture had 
exercised its influence over the western world, many a century before the 
birth of Christ. 'The existence of the Aryans in this part is established on 
the evidence of the old documents emanating from ancient Egypt and Baby- 
lenia. This evidence may be summed up as under :— 

(i) Kassite documents (about 1760 B.c.). 

In the names of their kings, recorded in the old documents, occur ele- 
ments recalling Indo-Iranian deities, e.g. Surias, Marutas, Bugas. Moreover, 
these Kassites introduced the use of horse for drawing chariots into Baby- 
lonia, and its later Babylonian name Susu seems to be derived from A$va. 
(ii) Records of Mitanni Rulers (1460 B.c.). 

Three centuries later, when the diplomatic archives found at Tel-el- 
Amarna cast a flood of light on the affairs of Western Asia, we find a dis- 
tinctively Aryan dynasty ruling among the Mitanni on the upper Euphrates. 
These princes had good Aryan names—Suttarna, Dusratta, Artatama ; and 
also worshipped Indo-lranian deities. 

(iii) Mitünni and Hittite records (1360 B.c.)., 

In 1907, WINCUER startled the learned world by identifying the names of 

four gods, already familiar from the Rgveda, invoked as witness to a treaty 
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signed in 1360 8.0. The divine beings who are named together with other 
gods—ten Babylonian and four native Mitànnian, are Ind-a-ra, Uru-v-na or 
A-ru-na, Mitra, Ndasatya. 

(iv) Another Mitannian document. 

Another document emanating from Mitànnian has turned up among the 
Hittite archives from Boghazkeai. It deals significantly enough with horse 
breeding and contains a series of Aryan numerals—Aika, Teras, Panzas, 
Satta, Nav—in expressions like Aizavartanna vassannasaya (one round of 
the stadium). Finally, we know that there existed among the Mitinni at 
this time, a class of warriors styled Marianna which has suggested comparison 
with the Sanskrit Marya meaning, young men, heroes. 

(v) Tell-el-Amarna tablets (about 1400 B.c.). 

The Tell-el-Amarna tablets mention Aryan princes ruling in Syria and 
Palestine, e.g. Biri-das of Yenoam, Suwardata of Keilah, Yasdata of Taanach, 
Artamanya of Tir-Ba-shan, and others. 

All this evidence clearly establishes the existence of Aryan influence in 
Western Asia in the second millenmium before Christ. As to the Mitànni's 
being Aryans, not a tinge of doubt can exist. Indologists try to explain the 
presence of the Aryans in the heart of the Semitic civilisation in diverse 
ways. According to JACOBI, PARGITER and Konow the Mitànni must have 

reached Babylonia by the sea-route and settled there. While MACDONELL and 
others think that a branch of the Aryans on their way to India from Central 
Europe, might have settled down m Babylonia. 

The controversy regarding the original home of the Aryans is unneces- 
sarily stretched by most of the European Indologists who seem to be bent 
upon assigning the ancien: Aryans to some of the European countries for 
which not a tinge of evidence exists, whereas the very existence of these 
Aryans and whatever stcod for Aryan culture, was known to the world 
through sources purely Indian. For an impartial observer in the light of 
evidence available, India cannct but be the original home of the Aryans. 
Hence the existence of the Aryans in Western Asia in the second millennium 
B.C. was due to their spread fram India. 

The influence of ancient India over the Far East may be traced in the 
spread of Buddhism in Central Asia, China and Japan, and the Brahmanic 
colonization of eastern islands. From 3rd century B.C. Buddhism was being 
gradually introduced in the eastern countries. According to the Chinese chro- 
niclers, in the year 217 B.C., the Buddhist missionaries had visited China, and 
were arrested for preaching their religious doctrines. In the Chinese litera- 
ture, there occurs a story oftan emperor who saw in a dream a yellow god, 
demanding worship. ‘The courtly astrologers interpreted the dream and said 
that the yellow god was Brddha. On this, the emperor sent for two Buddhist 
monks from India, and KasSyapa and Matanhga were sent in 67 A.D. Thus 
Buddhism was introduced in Caina. Buddhist literature began to be trans- 
lated into Chinese and the new religion began to take firm roots in China. 
But Confucianism, the chief tenets of which were ancestor worship and parent 
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worship, could not live harmoniously with the Buddhist religión which en- 
couraged ascetic life. For about iwq centuries, no Chinese yas allowed to 
enter the Buddhist order. But the Buddhist monks from India kept visiting 
China. As a result of their efforts, the Chinese were granted permission, in 
the 4th century A.D. to join the order. In course of time, the Chinese began 
to visit the holy land of India. Kumirajiva, the famous Buddhist monk was 
in China when Fahien was visiting India. Itsing, another Chinese Buddhist, 
while travelling in India, met with several Chinese Bhiksus who were also on 
the same mission. Thus Buddhism made a rapid progress in China.35 

In China, the prospects of Buddhisra varied with different emperors. Up- 
to the 7th century A.D. it could be allowed to flourish. After that, love for 
national religion and family ties led to the issuing of a decree by the Emperor 
which compelled the monks numbering about 12,000, to become family-men. 
In the 9th century A.D. 46,000 monasteries were destroyed and 2,60,000 Bud- 
dhist monks were compelled to become laymen. In the 10th century, 30,000 
Buddhist temples were closed down. But even then, Budhism could not be 
rooted out from China. And the Taoism (the national church of the Chinese) 
was a natural ally of Buddhism. Its deities were incoporated in Buddhism and 
it, in its turn, adopted the system of monasteries. A Chinese felt that all the 
religious beliefs were necessary for him. Moreover, a Buddhist monk could 
easily join household life. a 

Introduction of Buddhism in Tibet was due to accidental causes. In 
the year 632 A.D. a strong and ambitious king, named Strongtsan-Gampo was 
ruling there. He thought of entering into matrimonial alliance with China 
and Nepal. Both the princes were Buddhists and naturally the King found 
it necessary to invite some Buddhist Bhiksus from India to wait upon the 
"religious needs of the princesses. 

In the first half of the 7th century A.D. Hiuen Tsang, the famous Chinese 
traveller noticed that Buddhism had already entered Tibet. He had seen 
the envoy of the Tibetan King, who had come to take holy literature to Tibet. 
After a century, Buddhism began to spread in the country. In the reign of 
the sixth successor of Strongtsan Gampo, who began to encourage the new 
religion, a Buddhist monk named Padma-Sambhava was invited from Nalanda, 

Buddhism of Tibet was degenerated owing to the ‘Tantric influence of 
Bihar and Bengal Buddhism. In the year 749 A.D, the first Buddhist mon- 
astery was built. The national religion at this time was a worship of spirits, 
ghosts and dead men, who were believed to destroy and work havoc on the 
living persons. The religion was a spirit-worship in its crudest form. Even 
human sacrifices were offered. Thus Buddhism could get a strong footing in 
such a soil, though it could not altogether remove the original religion. In 9th 
century A.D. the Buddhist canon was translated into Tibetan and royal privi- 
leges were accorded to monks and nuns. In 10th century A.D, a slight set- 
back was experienced because one of the Kings turned out to be a persecutor 
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of Buddhism but was murdered. Ia 13th entury A.D, Tibet passed under 
the control of Mongolia. The emperor Kubaikhan realised the political im- 
portance of Buddhism and ordered its propagation in Mongolia. Thus Lama- 
ism became the.religion of Mongolia. In 150 century A.D., Tsang-Kapa Lama 
reformed the religion, the organisation being made stricter. He started the 
theory that every Lama was an imcaraation of Padma-Sarmbhava. In the next 
century, the Lama came to be rega-ded as ‘he incarnation of Avalokitesvar 
Bodhisattva, 

In Korea, Buddhism was introd ced by -he Chinese in 372 A.D. At that 
time, Korea was divided into three k agdoms, all of which gradually embraced 
Buddhism. Within fifty years the whole o- the country, adopted the new . 
faith. In 912 A.D. all the three dynasties vere united into one, by a new 
dynasty which was so strongly Badd-ist that a law was promulgated that one 
of every three sons should join the Buddhie order. This dynasty came to 
an end in the 16th century and was succeed-d by another which abandoned 
it as a state-religion. Thus Buddhism lost it. former influence, though today 
it commands the greatest religious p-wer. 

Japan got Buddhism from Korea in Sth century A.D. before which 
Shintoism was the religion of the and. This religion was quite crude ; nothing 
but ancestor-worship along with the belief that the emperor had descended 
{rom the Sun-goddess. In iz there was also za element of hero-worship. But 
it had no celebrations, festivals and zystem, ror any philosophy or ethics. 

The Buddhist missionaries sent to Japan by the King of Korea, were not 
cordially received at the first instance. But one of the emperors in the 7th 
century A.D. championed the cause of Buddhsm and it began to spread. In 
the 8th century A.D., another emperor passed a decree that the Shinto deities 
were but the former incarnations of Bodhisat va. This amalgamated religion 
was known! as Rybou-Budd usm or =hintoisrr. Thus, upto the 17th century 
A.D. all the culture of Japan was centred rounc Buddhism, after which Chinese 
Confucianism was adopted as relgio- by the higher sections of society. But 
the popular mind was strongly attack2d to Brddhism. It continued to retain 
that position till 1867 A.D., the y2ar of the Revolution in Japan. One of the 
four acts of the new Government dec.ared S/ertoism to be the state-religion ; 
consequently Buddhism was undermined. It lost state-support and its union 
with Shintoism was declared null an= void. Despite all this, today it is the 
strongest religious force in Japan amd even Christianity cannot vie with it. 

From the Divyàvadàna, we learn chat Sona and Uttar were sent by Ashoka 
to Burma for converting the country to Budchism. Consequently, Buddhism 
was introduced in Pegu and Ardkin. But the Burman tradition attributed its 
spread to Buddha-Ghosa of Ceylcn ir the 5th century A.D. Originally, he was 
living in Magadha. The Ceylon traction abeut his life does not mention his 
missionary work in Burma. Pe-heps some of his disciples may have gone 
there. The Burmans had no relizior at the ime and were soon converted to 
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the new faith. Burma today, is one of the few countries that believe in 
Buddhism alone. The religion has got a strong hold on the pogular mind. 

Historical records of the Chinese and the recent finds (in Central Asia) 
prove beyond all doubt, that Buddhism flourished in Central Asia,?' over 
which the great Buddhist emperor Kaniska (about A.D. 78) had held sway. 
It was the most dominant religion in those parts, in the first six or seven cen- 
turies of the Christian era. Hiuen-Tsang, the Chinese Buddhist, who start- 
ed on a pilgrimage to India, in 629 A.D. has given us a picture of the country 
in the 7th century A.D., when most of the manuscripts now discovered, were 
written. On his return journey, he traversed Kashgar, Yarkand and Khotan. 
All along, he found Buddhism to be the dominant religion. Several thousands 
of monks lived in the monasteries of the countries. The traveller has noted 
for us the various characteristics of the people, who had nothing in common 
except their religion. They had variety of dress, customs, manners, languages 
and modes of writing. The last was borrowed, no doubt from India in each 
case. Later on the Turks appeared on the scene and united them all into a 
people. Eastern Turkestan in matter of religion was merely a province of 
India. Gradually, Christianity was also introduced. Soon after came on the 
scene, a new and aggressive rival in the form of Islam, the first conversions to 
which took place in Kashgar and the first Islamic dynasty rose there. The 
older faiths continued their existence but the tide of Islam could not be stem-gf 
med. From the 14th century onwards, Turkestan became definitely Muham- 
madan. China acquired Islam in 1750 A.D. but the national religion could 
not be altered. 

In recent years a valuable hoard of manuscripts has been discovered in 
the ruins of what were old Buddhist monasteries, the decipherment of which 
sffeds a flood of light on the cultural history of central Asia. The new finds 
have also opened a new page in the literary history of Buddhism. About 
the Buddhist influence in Central Asia, S. N. MAJUMDAR remarks??—" The 
recent discoveries in Central Asia, exhibit the great influence of Buddhist mis- 
sionaries in that region. India's connection with Tibet, China, Japan and 
Manchuria does not require any comment. Even such a distant place as Lord 
North's Island in Micronesia, was indebted to Buddhist missionaries for its 
religious instruction." 

As regards the Eastern Archipelago, the spread of Brahmanism started 
in the first or second century of the Christian Era. In ancient Tamil litera- 
ture we get references to voyages to those islands, Java is referred to in the 
Ramayene of Valmiki as ‘ Yava-Dvipa. The four Yüpa inscriptions* of the 4th 
century A.D. of a certain King Mülavarman have been discovered in east Borneo, 
in which there is reference to a colony of Brahmanas who celebrated Yajfie in 
the true Vedic style. Fahien's accounts (4th century A.D.) also point in the 

37. Ibid. 38. HOoERNLE: The Bower Manuscript, (1914). 
39, See note 36. 

40. AIYANGAR : Beginnings of South Indian History, pp. 113-14. 

41. CUNNINGHAM ; Ancient Geography of India, Introduction, pp. xxiv, 
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same directión and prove beyond ail doubt the existence of Brahmanism in Java. 
FAHIEN says*2—“ After proceeding in this way for rather more than ninty days, 
they arrived at a country called * Java Dvipa’ where various forms of error and 
Brahmanism are flourishing, while Buddhism in it, is not worth speaking of. 

The International (GeogrdpAy tells us about the Brahmanic influence in 
Java even today, in these words,:3—"' The west of Java is peopled by the Java- 
nese, and the island of Madura at its eastern extremity which is always includ- 
ed with Java, by a distinct race the Madurese. All of them are Malayas but 
in the Javanese there is a strain o? Hindu blood. In addition, there is a large 
population of Chinese,  A-a»s and other nationalities.....The three 
chief languages differ from each other widely. Javanese, however, 
is the most elaborate and ‘highly developed. It possesses both a court and 
a vulgar dialect and has x scr-pt, peculiar to itself which had its origin in 
India. All these peoples are Mohammadans, tinctured in the West with 
Paganism and in the east with Brahmanism ....The first immigration into 
Java so far as known, by races subsequent to the Malaya occupation, was by 
Hindus, probably about 800 years before their power was broken by the Arabs 
(Mohammadans) in 1478. They introduced their religion and a high civiliza- 
tion into eastern Java and the is.and of Bali, which is attested by the ruins 
in those regions, of great cities and finely sculptured temples." 

The island of Bali was also cclonised by the Brahmanas from India, where 
exist even today, ruins of Brahmanic temples. The present inhabitants follow 
a faith very akin to Brahman.sm. ‘They venerate Hindu gods and Hindu 
literature. Cow is regarded a sacred animal. Their language also seems to 
have been derived from Sanskrit. About the island, the International Geo- 
graphy remarks*t—" The Balinese are Malayas, with a strain of Hindu blood, 
who still retain the Brahmaniczl religion, which elsewhere in the Archipelago 
is lost. They possess an extersive literature in a language of their own, written 
in slightly modified Javanese characters.” Thus it is obvious how the islands 
of Eastern Archipelago were :ntluenced by Brahmanism. 

The foregoing account of the spread of Indian culture both in the west 
and the east shows how from earliest times down to the Sth and 10th centuries 
of the Christian era, the Hindus strove hard for teaching their wisdom abroad. 
The world owes much of its cultural heritage to this ancient land of the Hindus. 
Decimal system of counting wich the place value of Zero, several theological 
and philosophical doctrines, an interesting fable literature, and the most intel- 
lectual game, are some of the va.uable gifts which ancient India gave to the 
West. In the same way, it is obvious what an important role did Buddhism 
play in moulding the cultural destinies of the Far East and Central Asia; 
and Hindu colonization of th» 2astern islands goes to the credit of the Brah- 
manas of the third and fourth centuries of the Christian era. 


42. LEGGE: Fahien, Ch. XXXIX. 

43. The International Geography by Seventy authors, edited by H, L, MILL, 
p. 562. 

44. Ibid., p. 563. 


MAHAVIRA AS THE IDEAL TEACHER OF THE JAINAS 


By 
Dr. AMULYACHANDRA SEN, M.A., B.L., D. PHIL. (Hamburg) 


To the members of any religious Order, the Founder always remains the ideal 
in all matters. To the Jainas to whom study and teaching of their sacred 
scriptures are such important duties, Mahavira is, therefore, naturally 
the ideal teacher. The sacred scriptures of the Jainas, unlike those of the 
Buddhists, contain but little information on the personal and human aspects 
of the Founder of the Order. But from the scanty details available here 
and there in the canon on the personal characteristics of Mahavira, given 
wholly casually and: incidentally and not intentionally, it would not be with- 
out interest to attempt to reconstruct, although, mainly based on inference, a 
picture of Mahavira as a teacher, as he appeared to his contemporaries. 


In the canon, more particularly in the V?yahapannatti, the fifth anga 
commonly known as the Bhagavali, we come across an enormously d 
number of questions! put to Mahavira by various people, which he answered. 
This suggests that his sermons and discourses were of such a nature as en- 
couraged and stimulated questioning. He was surely not averse to answering 
questions ; on the contrary he must have readily answered them. Though 
questions of a trivial nature were put to him as a trap by sceptics or adver- 
#aries, he appears to have had the skill to parry them off, occasionally with 
a touch of wit. 


For instance, being questioned by Somila, a Brahmana, whether he 
regarded Sarisava as edible, Mahavira replied that he could certainly not use 
“people of the same age” in that manner but that “ mustard seeds” were 
eatable by an ascetic if devoid of life and given by another. 

Similarly in answer to a question on the edibility of masa (a kind of 
cereals), he said, that if the word meant “a month” (Masa), it could not be 
an article of consumption, nor if it meant a “standard of weight” (Masa). 
Again, were Kulattha edible? Certainly not, he replied, if it meant “ members 
of a respectable family " (Kulasthah), but if it meant the cereal of that name, 
then it was edible, of course under the approved conditions.? 





1. Owing to the predominance in them of this characteristic, a group of texts, 
such as the Viyahapannatti, Jivabhigama, Pannavaná, Jambuddivapannatti, etc. 
have been designated collectively by SCHUBRING as the “ Question-Texts ", See Die 
Lehre der, Jainas, p. 10. 

2. There is a play on! words here, Sarisavá being taken to mean Sadz$a-vayaáh 
or sarsapah. 

3. Viyahap. 18, 10. 
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Mahawra’s discourses were very elaborate. It is said that he spoke in 
Ardhamagadhi*, and that everyone of his hearers, no matter what their mother- 
tongue might have been, understood him?. Although this latter characteristic 
gift is regarded in Samavéya, p. 9JB, as ane of the occult and superhuman 
qualities possessed in common 07१1 Buddhas and Arhats, yet in its natural set- 
ting it can be taken as meaning thet Mahà-cira's manner of discourse was not 
pedantic but such as would be undersrood by every average person. The elabo- 
rate, repetitive and exhaustive style, features so characteristic of the canon, might 
have been inspired by Mahavira's own style of discourse—a style that would 
have to convince and convert mer of average intelligence. 

The strong leaning towards classification and division which we find is 
the Canon, may be traced back to Mahavira and may be accounted for by 
his method of analytically treating any su»ject that came under discussion. 
In this analytical process, enumerztion naturally played an important part 
for setting down with precision the various ways in which an object of con- 
ception was capable of being divided. Evecyone familiar with the literature 
of the Jainas knows how extensively the Jaina scholiasts applied this method 
of classification and how intensively -hey pushed their zeal for enumeration 

The questions and answers berwsen his interrogators and Mahavira have 
been preserved in the Canon mostly as miacter-of-fact enumerations, but yet 
it is not impossible to obtain from them some glimpses of the manner of 

eaking adopted by him. Of very great rnportance in this connection are 
the large number of similes which Mahavira used in explaining his meaning 
to his hearers, and which have beer recorded so prosaically in T hana IV, as 
well as in Vzyéhapannatti®. The incention of these similes was to illustrate 
human nature and hurian conduct They have come down to us in four 
different types, viz ; 

I. In this, the first type, someching is said to possess one or other of 
four qualities, e.g., there are four kinds of blossoms—(i) the mango-blossoms 
which in due time bear fruits, (i; the pelmyra-blossoms which take very 
long to produce fruits, (13) the creeper blcssoms which produce fruits very 
quickly, and (iv) the blossoms cf the “ram-horn” (Mendha-visdna) tree 
which have a golden colour but which produce inedible fruits. Likewise 
there are four kinds of men, (i) those whc return in due time the benefits 
they have received from others, (i:) those who take a long time in returning 
such benefits, (iii) those who giv: rery quick return and, (iv) those who 
indulge in beautiful words only and never make any return for benefits received 
from others.? 

IL In the second type of these similes, something is said to possess 
one quality but not a second quality, or the second quality but not the first, 





4, That must mean, of course, Cid Ardhamagadhi, a forerunner and earlier 
stage of the language of the extant canon. See SCHUBRING, Lehre, pp. 14, 31. 

5. Uvaväiya, Sect. 56. 

6. Also see SCHUBRING, Worte Makaviras, >. 21 and Lehre, p. 183. 

7. Than, p. 184A. 
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or both the qualities, or none of them, e.g., (i) There are birds which have 
beauty but do not sing, (ii) There are. birds which can sing but have no 
beauty, (iii) There are birds which have beauty and who can" also smg, (iv) 
There are birds who can neither sing nor have beauty. So also with regard 
to men, some of whom may have this quality and not another, some may 
have the Jatter but not the former quality, some may have both the qualities, 
and some may have none of the qualities.? 

JII. In the third type we have a contrast of opposites, e.g. friends, 
enemies who pass as friends, friends who pass as enemies, and enemies. The 
similes of this type refer to the contrast between zppearance and reality, rule 
and exception, as also to the past and present? 


IV. In the fourth type of these similes are presented the counterpart 
of a quality of an object together with an identical expansion of both the 
attributes, e.g., the shell of a snail that is curved from right to left, a left- 
ward-curve snail-shell called right-ward-curved, a right-ward-curved snail- 
shell called left-ward-curved, and a right-ward-curved snail-shell. So are 
also men,’ The similes of this type have not been preserved in their com- 
plete form, for the human characteristics they dealt with by way of compa- 
rison, have not been mentioned. This loss deprives us of a good deal of 
picturesqueness that would have otherwise been available in these similes and 
we have to say with SCHUBRING “ with regret we :niss the explanations which 
the living speech must once have provided." = 


All these similes, however,—and quite a large number of them have been 
preserved—cover a wide range of subjects, such es animal life, plant life, 
nature, landscape, the household, etc. Two conclusions may be drawn from 
these numerous similes that have been preserved, viz., 


* (i) Mahavira frequently referred his hearers to their environments of 
life and nature. This served the purpose of tezching them to observe life 
and nature intelligently, as also of bringing home to them the meaning of 
his teaching ; 

(ii) he possessed a “wide experience of life and a deep knowledge of 
ihe world and of mankind" to quote the words of SCHUBRING. 


LEUMANN has rightly said that if these similes had come down to us 
not in their present compressed and succint form but in the full rhetorical and 
oratorical form in which they were propounded by the living teacher to his 
contemporaries, then the Jaina Canon would not have been inferior in rank 
in its aesthetic values, to the literature of the Buddhists#". 


Unfortunately not much more is known abott the qualities or technique 
of Mahavira in the role of a teacher. But from the development of later 
days we can infer that the characteristics of the Master referred to above 
were remembered and handed down by tradition, to be adopted and practised 
by the generations of subsequent Jaina teachers. 


8. Ibid, p. 234B. 9, Ibid. p. 284A. 
10, Thin, p. 216A. 11, ZIMG, 3, 331. 
12 : 
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BHARADVAJAS' HYMNS TO AGNI* 
(RV. VI, 1.6) 


By 
Dr. MANILAL PATEL, PH.D. (Marburg) 


VI, 5. 
(Metre: Tristt hh.) 


1. ^ With prayers do I call for you, tne youthful son of might, whose 
word is not false, the youngest one ; who, being the much coveted-one devoid 
of malice and known far and wide, sends fcrth treasures. 


2. In thee, O thou multi-faced Hotr, do the adorable (gods) produce 
treasures at eve and morn, as the earth (produces); all creatures; in whom, 
the purifying one, they have united all gooc things. l 

3. Thou hast sat from ancient times among these clans; with wisdom 
didst thou become the charioteer of things desirable. From these dost thou 

“Wistribute the treasures in succession to the vorshipper, O wise Jatavedas 1 

. Whoever—far-staying (enemy) attecks us, O Agni, and whoever— 
the neighbourly (enemy)—may rival us, hm, O thou Celebrated-as-Mitra, 
burn with thy own ageless bull-like (flames), thou burning with thy heat, 
O fiercest Burner ! 

5. He, who is liberal unto thes, O Son cf strength, with worship and Íag- 
got, with hymns and praise-songs, shines out, O thou Immortal One, in the 
midst of mortal ones, himself being known far and wide with wealth, splendour 
and glory ! 

6. Being thus urged, do this quickly, O Agni : thou being mighty subdue 
the enemies, with thy might! When everyday, thou art praised with words, 
anointed (with butter) then, enjoy this (prazse) of the singer! Listen to his 
(thoughtful) poem ! 


VI, 5. 3cd : 1, 58, 3; IV, 12, 3. 
la : II, 4, 1. fab : Cf. VI, 62, 10 wherein ántara, 
16 : VI, 22, 2d. sanutya and vanusydi are used, of 
id : VI, 15, 7. course in another context, 
2 ; VIII, 78, 8. Sab — VL 13, 4. 
2b : III, 11,9. 5d : L 92, 8. 


2c ; AV. XII, 1, 15. 
2d : 1,31,10; 59, 3; VL 1. 5; X, 6, 60: I, 127, 10. 
6; 140, 3. 6c : VI, 4, 6; 69, 3c. 
* Continued from Bháratiya Vidyé, Vol. II, Pr. II, p. 251. 
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7. May we gain this wish with thy protection, 0 Agni! Mdy we obtain, 
O Wealthy one, wealth consisting of good sons ! May we obtajn booty whilst 
striving for the same! May we obtain thy ageless glory, O thou Ageless one ! 


A 
* a BR 


VI, 6. 
(Metre : Tristubh. ) 


1. He, desiring progress and protection (namely, the Hotr or the poet 
himself), approaches with the newest worship and with invocation, the son of 
strength, who rends the wood and has a blackened pathway : the radiant one ; 
the divine invoker. 

2. He, the shining one (like) a thunder, dwelling in lustre with his un- 
aging, roaring (flames) is this most youthful Agni, who, the purifying one, 
the first among the many, goes after many spacious (woods) and chews them. 

3. Driven by the wind thy pure flames, O pure Agni, disperse in all 
directions. The mightily destructive (flames), (like) the divine Navagvas, 
overcome the woods, demolishing them boldly. 

4. 'Those bright pure horses which are thine, O Pure one, are unfastened 
and (they) shave the ground beneath them. Thy whirling (flame) they, 
widely shines refulgent, spreading over the ridges of the earth. 


5. Then, the Bull's tongue darts forward like the discharged missile of 
one who fights for cattle (Indra). Like the onset of a hero is the flame of 
Agni : resistless, dreadful he consumes the forests. 


æ 6, Thou, with the light of the great Impeller, hast boldly overspread the 
earthly spaces. So with thy mighty prowess drive off (all) terrors ; attacking 
our rivals crush (our) enemies down. 

7. Give us, O Brilliant one, O one of brilliant Might, brilliant, resplen- 
dent, most brilliant, life-giving (wealth); bestow bright, great wealth, vast with 
many heroes, with thy bright flames, O Bright one, upon the singer ! 


VI, 6. 3d : I, 139. 10. 
There are many alliterations in the 4d. dádhi to be connected with sdnu 
hymn. which is possibly used for snum. 
1b : 11, 21, 5. gátüm in the sense of Sed: II, 25, 3. 


brahmane gütám in VII, 13, 3; 
IX, 96, 10. 
2a : “Thunder” which shines through 
lightnings. 
2d. Sàáyana supplies 
purüni prthüni. 
jc: mávagvüh, if correct would be a 
luptopama. The idea seems to be 
that the flames demolish the woods 
as the Navagvas demolished the 
Vala, 


“woods” to 


Gab : VI, 12, 1; 16, 21.—todá- cf. I, 
150, 1; VI, 12, 3. ROTH takes it 
to mean the horse-driving sun-god ; 
GELDNER (orally): "driving (or 
chasing) —-stick.” 

Jab. Poetic play with citrá-, Veit-, cf. 
IV, 32, 2. 

7c : IV, 44, 6a. 

7d : The simple V yu, here as in VI, 
39, 1, is used in the sense of mi-yu- 
Sayana : prthakkyru, 
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: ENS - ४, 7. 


$9 
Hymns 7-9 are addressed to Agni Vai$vánara. 


(Metre : sts. 1-5 Tristubh ; sts. 6-7 Jagati.) 

1. Him, the head of heaven, the lord of earth, the Agni Vai$vanara, the 
one born in righteousness (ria), the Seer, the Sovereign, the Guest of men ;— 
in his mouth the gods have created a (drinking-) vessel. 


2. Unto him, the navel of sacrifices, the seat of riches, the great cistern— 
have they simultaneously praised. They have created the VaiSvanara as a 
conveyer of sacrifices, as an ensign of worship. ; 


3. From thee arises the sage, the victorious one, O Agni, from thee 
arise the heroes who subdue the adversaries. Grant thou unto us, O Vaié- 
vanara, the treasures worthy to be longed for, O King! 


4. Unto thee, O Immortal ane, when thou art being born, do all gods 
simultaneously sing for joy as (cows) unto an infant. Through thy spiritual 
powers they attained to immortality, O Vaisvanara, when thou didst shine 
(in the lap) of the two elders 


w 5 O Vaiśvānara, these greet ordinances of thine none has ever resisted ; 
O Agni, whilst being born in the lap of thy elders (heaven and earth), thou 
hast found the ensign in the days' appointed courses. 


6. Through the eye of the Vaisvánara, through the ensign of immortality 
are the peaks of heaven measured. Upon his head (stand) all worlds; like 
the branches have his seven anns(?) grown 


7, (He is) Vaiśvānara, the very wise one, the sage, who has measured 
the spaces and the lights of heaven, who has spread himself over all the 
worlds, the uninjured guard and the protector cf immortality. 


= 
te te + 


VI, 7. 4; VII, 2, 5; VIII, 88, 1; 95, 1; 


la : I, 59, 2 ; ITI, 2, 14 3 VS, XID, IX, 12, 2 ; 86, 31 ; X, 75, 4. 
14. dd. Vaivanara as the Sun as in sts. 


1d. Anacoluthon, or two constructions 


seem to have been mixed up. “ The 
mouth" is that of Agni, cf. I, 14, 
8; 94, 3; 127, 8; H, 1, 13. 14; 
IIT, 35, 9. 10; V, 51, 2 

2ab. “They”: the deities according to 
sts. 1 and 4; according to Savana, 
however, the singers. 

2a : I, 96, 7. 

3-: IV, 11, 3-4. 

4b. As regards thg simile, see ITI, 3, 

+ 


5-7. To pitróh we have to supply 
upásthe from st. 5. 
5d. Cf. II, 19, 3; VI, 39, 3. Accord- 
ingly dhném to be connected with 
both vayinesu and ketum. 
saptá visrihah : obscure ;—are the 
rays of the sun meant? Cf, V, 44, 3. 
According to Sáyaga, the rivers, 
7a : 1, 160, 4; VI, 8, 2, 
7b ; IX, 85,9. 


6d. 
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VI, 8. s 


(Metre : sts. 1-6 Jagati ; st. 7 T-istubh.) 


1, I will now proclaim the strength of the invigorating, reddish bull at 
the divine worship of the Játavedas. The newest pcem will for the Vaiávanara 
become cleansed so pure as the Soma ; a beautiful thing for Agni. 


2. Being born in the highest heaven Agni protected the (sacrificial) 
ordinances as a protector (of ordinances). The very wise one measured the 
atmosphere ; Vaisvanara touched the heaven with nis greatness. 


3. He, the wonderful friend, propped the two worlds (heaven and 


earth) asunder; he divided the interjacent darkness with his light. 
rolled the two worlds (heaven and earth) apart like the two skins. 


He 
Vais- 


vanara equipped himself with all the manly strength. 


4, The buffaloes (gods) held him (firmly) in the lap of waters. 


The 


clans waited on the king who should be praised. The messenger of Vivasvat, 
(namely,) Matari$van brought Agni Vai§vanara hither from afar, 


5. In every age, O Agni, bestow a wise (patron) and glorious new 


wealth upon those that praise thee ! 


Smite, O immortal King, the slanderer 


down. as it were with a bolt, as a tree with the sharpness (of the axe)! 


LS 
6. Maintain for our patrons, O Agni, uny:elding dominion, unageing 


heroism ! 


May we win hundredfold, thousandfold booty through thy favours ! 


7. With thy uninjured guards, O Darling, protect our patrons, O thou 


Occupier of three seats ! 


And protect the band of our donors, O Agni Vais- 


ajànara ; let them survive (in their children) as thou art being praised ! 


VI, 8. 

1b, Or, is vidátha to be taken as instr. 
sg. " with wisdom "? 

1d. Cf. III, 26, 8; VI, 10, 2. 

Qai= I, 143, 2a ; VII, 5, 7a. 

2c i VI, 7, 7. 

2d : X, 125, 7. 

3q : I, 94, 13, Agni is also called 
the secret king of the clans (VIII, 
43, 24). 

3b, antarvávat : cf. I, 40, 7. To akrnot 
is vi from a to be once again sup- 
plied. Similar occurrence in I, 57, 
7c ; 128, 6f ; 165, 14b ; II, 35, 1266 ; 
VI, 48, 116; as regards the content, 
cf. I, 91, 22. 


3c, Cf. VIII, 6, 5. 
4a: Ul, 9, 6; IV, 7, 2; IX, 86, 30; 


X, 45, 3, “The buffaloes” are the 


ज * ** 


gods or the ancient poets like 
Matarisvan (I, 31, 3) or the USij 
and Bhrgus (X, 46, 2). According 
to Sáyana : the Maruts. 

áb : I, 65, 2cd, 

Áácd. Otherwise, Agni is called the mes- 
senger of Vivasvat in I, 58, 1; 
VIII, $9, 3; X, 21, 5. 


ád : HI, 9, 5. 
Sc, pavyd: vajrena according to Sā- 
yana. 


Ga : I, 140, 10; V, 27, 6. 

Gb. Sayan: connects ajáram and suvir- 
yam with ksatrám. He is supported 
by V, 27, 6 ; VII, 18, 25. 

Jab : I, 143, 8. According to this 
latter ət., isfé is assumed for isté- 
bhih. “Three seats:” the three 
fire-altars. 
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4 


$ Y]. 9. 
(Metre : Tristuth.) 


This profound hymn gorifies the Agni /ai$vanara as the Light, in fact 
both as the Light of the world (st. 1) and as the inner Light which enlightens 
the Rgvedic Rsi and poet. The rez] theme is introduced through the doubt 
in st. 2. The young poet dares not veriture in the approaching contest (argu- 
ment) to find the “ threac > which 12905 up 107 the earth to the gods since 
he cannot speak higher than any other man, eg. his father who is of course 
his own teacher (st. 2). An inner or som: invisible voice directs him to 
Agni who knows this "thread "* (st. 3), as the inner light? in men (st. 4), 
which serves one for spir&ual perception, wh. ch itself is the winged thought, 
—to Agni who forms the spiritual centre of the gods (st, 5). Now the poet 
has his intuition and his thought finds the way in the distant regions (st. 6). 
He perceives in this spirit how the zods glonfied the hidden Agni; the poet 
then abruptly concludes with the prayer fcr VaiSvanara’s favour (st. 7). 
The hymn seems to be a fragment. 


1. The black day (ie. the night) and the bright day, the dark (and 
the bright) sides (of the sun) फा zcrethougnts. Agni Vaiévanara, on being 
born, overcome, like a king, darkness with his light. 

2. I do not underscand either the warp or woof; nor (do I know) 
which (web) they weave when moving on to the contest. Whose son shall 
speak here words higher then his father here below ? 


3. “Only he understands the warp (thread), he the woof ; he will speak 


the words in due time (ie. rightly), who recegnises it (ie. the thread), WhO, 


(as) the protector of immortality, moving Tere below sees higher than any 
other." i 

4, “This is the first kotr ; perceive Fim; this is the immortal light 
among mortals. He was born here firm-sected, the immortal one, increas- 
ing in body." 


VI, 9. le. Like a king who overcomes his 
la : I, 73, 7; 185, 1; VIE, 80, 1; eremies, 
VIII, 41, 10. 2d. cvarena forms the contrast to 
lb. rájasi is eka$esa : either apposition parah (prep.) and corresponds with 
to a or the dark (and the bright: aa§ cáran in st. 3. In ávara lies 
sides of the sun (cf, BERGAIGNE Ii, also the secondary idea of inferior- 
423; and RV. X, 37, 3), or both itz. Cf. also X, 88, 19d. 


the bright and the cark spheres 4c. Pp. correctly dhruváh, cf. ITI, 64. 
of heaven. 








1. In I, 142, 1 Agni is said to be spinning this “old thread” himself. The 
work of the poet is fondly compared wih that o^ the weaver, cf.,II, 28, 5. 
2. Cf. Chand. Up. III, 12, 7; STE. Ub. TV, 3,9. Also in RV. this inner light 
is often referred to, e.g. III, 10, 5; 26, &; VIII, 6 8; IX, 9, 8; X, 177, lcd, 
* 


* 
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5. “(He is) the light that is firmly set for (excellent) vfew : (he is) 
the thought which is the swiftest among those that fly. All geds, unanimous 
and with one accord, move properly towards the one thought." 


6. My ears fly up, so (does) my eye, so (does) this light which is 
placed in the heart. My mind roams afar thinking : what shall I speak? 
what shall I think ? 


7. All the gods bowed into thee out of fear, O Agni, when thou didst 
_, Stay in darkness. May Vaisvanara help us with favour! May the Immortal 
one help us with favours ! 


LA 
E E "y 


VI, 10. 
(Metre : sts. 1-6 Tristubh ; st. 7. Dvipada Viraj.) 


1. Appoint your pleasant, divine, Agni, who has been offered excellent 
praises, as a presiding priest at the divine service, while the sacrifice (worship) 
advances ; appoint him with praise-hymns, for he is our illuminator !, May 
Jatavedas make our rites (divine services) successful ! $ 


2, Listen, O Radiant, multi-faced Hotr, of Manu, O Agni, who art Bes 
ing enkindled with (other) fires, unto this praise-hymn, which as a stimulus 
I (sing) unto him as does Mamata. Pure as ghee do my thoughts clarify 
themselves. 


"m 3. That sage (wise one) swelled in glory (among the mortals), who had 
made offerings unto Agni, with praise-hymns. The marvellously bright one 
puts him, through his marvellous aids, in the possession of the stable full of 
cattle. 


4, -—who, on being born, has filled both the saheres with his splendour, 


(which is) far visible, and whose paths are dark. Then, he, the purifying 
one is visible also across the thick darkness of the right with his light. 


5b explains a. Cf, VS. XXXIV, 3. 6; 17, 3. 

Kenop. 1, 1. 2b : VI, 1i, 6; 12, 6; cf. I, 26, 10; 
5d. Namely, towards the worship of VII, 3, 1; VIII, 60, 1; X, 141, 6. 
6 a 1 2c. Ar elliptic päde. According to 

Cs * jos , Sayana Mamata was a learned lady, 
Gd. Supplementary sentence to mának  - the mother of Dirghatamas. Cf. VI 
—dirdddhih. Direct question in- 50. 15. ED - "as it NA eu 


stead of an indirect one. . 
Í self-interest.” 
75 : X. 51, 5. Of self-1nterest 


VI, 10. 2d : VI, 8,1; VII, 85, 1 ; VIII, 12, 4. 
lab : I, 139, 1; V, 16, 1. 3a : Vl 5, 5. 
le : VL 4, 2. ded : IIL 27, 13; VI, 48, 6; 65, 1; 
1d = VII, 17, 4a; cf. III, 6, 6; VII, VII, 9, 2; VIII, 74, 5. 


अडला” as by instigation of Marnuts, O Agni! 
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5. Now, O Agni, bring through thy successful aids, marvellous wealth 
unto us and the patrons who in patronage and fame are superior to the others 
and in heroic deeds are above the common people. 


6. O Agni, mayst thou willingly find satisfaction in this sacrifice which, 
sealed here, the sacrificer (one who offers oblazions) performs unto thee ! Thou 
hast received an excellent praise-hymn fron: amongst the Bharadvajas. Help 
in the attainment of abundant/?) booty ! 


7. Scatter the enemies ; ircreese the nutritive strength ! May we, having 
excellent sons, rejoice, living through hundred winters ! 


VI, 11 


(Metre : Tristibh.) 


1. Sacrifice, O Hoty, as thou art emtreated, bring a better sacrificer, 


Thou shalt bring hither to 


our sacrifice, Mitra and Varuna, the two M2satyas, Heaven and Earth. 


2. 


(accomplishes) the sacrifices (or sacrificia: hymns) among mortals. 


Thou art our most delightful, undeceiving Hoty, the god who 


As the 


spokesman, with a purifying tongue, O Agni. sacrifice with thy mouth to thine 


body ! 


3. For, also, the bountizul Dhisapà desires (to worship) in thee the 
birth of Gods for the singer, wnen the most inspired (wisest one) of the 
Angirasas, as a singer, sings his sweet mete (measure) in the longing (after 


the gods). 


5c refers to the patrons, d to the 
poet. 

6d : VI, 26, 2. 

7a : IX, 29, 4. 

7b = VI, 4, 8d. 

Ja: 11, 9 4; HI, 4, 3; X. 110, 3. 9. 

ib: X, 30, 1. Cf. AV. IH. 3, 1 
yurijaniu iva marutah, also IT. 16, 
2; 26, 4. 

2b. To vidathd is südhan to be sup- 
plied, cf. III, 1, 18; IV, 76, 3. 

2cd. Agni who leads the gods to the 
sacrifice should not thereby forget 
himself. 

2c. Literally, as, a charioteer with the 


mouth. Cf. VII, 16, 9. Sayama: 
devünüm üsyabhütayaá vahnir havi- 
sam vodhà. 

2a: श्या, 11, 10; X, 7, 6. Sayana 
thinks of the Agni Svistakrt of the 
later ritual. 

Sa. Sankh. Sr. VIII, 19, 1. Dhisana is 
here the deity of the cult. dhdnya 
(also in V, 41, 8y— 7696 jánitra in 
X, 35, 7. 

3c. According to Süyana, the present 
poet : Bharadvija, 

3d. In search (isiáu) after the gods, 

chandáh may well be for chéndah, 

cf. the proper name Madhucchandas. 


x 
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Sl. 
4. He, the refulgent one is enkindled : he, whose back (side) is (also) 
beaming. O Agni, worship the wide-spreading Rodasi, as uAto Ayu whom 
the well-feasted one, the five peoples offering oblations anoint with homage. 


5. As soon as the Barhis was laid down with homage, unto Agni, the 
ladle, full of ghee was stretched out, (so also) the excellent hymn. His seat 
is now situated in the abode of the earth. The sacrifice is directed towards 
(him) as the eye towards the sun. 


6. Be benevolent unto us, O multifaced Hotr, with the gods, O Agni, 
when thou art being enkindled with other fires (clad in riches). With riches 


surrounding us, may we, O Son of strength, cast oif the calamity like a girdle 
(enclosure ? ). 


* 
*x x Es 


VI, 12. 
(Metre : Tristubh.) 


1. In the middle of the house, Agni, the Hotr, the lord of Barhis and 
of the whip, shall sacrifice unto the two worlds. This righteous son of 
strength has stretched himself, like the sun from afar with his light. = 


2. In him, in thee, who hast a beautiful back, O Thou worthy of being 
worshipped, the heaven may now sacrifice, O King, as it were completely (or, 
as it were on behalf of all gods)—-who occuptes three seats like the pinion 
(of the bird}, which has finished its flight. May he consecrate the oblations 

«end the presents for men ! 


dg, Connect it with svdpakah (so 16: VI, 2, 11; 11, 4; 15, 15; 16, 24. 


OLDENBERG), the opposite of supréti- rät is to be assumed also with te- 
ka. 'The idea is: his back is as dásya. The todásya rat is the arati 
beautiful as his front side. in st. 3. 


ác. üyám ná : the chieftain of the Ayus ld, V, 54, 5 ; VI, 16, 21; VII, 61, 1. 
may have been meant, Sayana: like 2, The gods perform their sacrifice in 


a guest. him (a b), cf. X, 88, 7, as also the 
Sa: VII 2, 4. Free construction with men (cd). dyduh here again the 
ydt as in I, 52, 6.9 ; 117, 16; IT, 19, world of gods, cf. VI, 2, 4. 
2 ; III, 36, 8 ; VIII, 93, 14, etc. 2a. See my note on VI, 11, 4. 
5b: I, 153, 2. 2c. The simile is uncertain. The sense 
Sd: V,1,4; IX, 10, 8; X, 16, 3. is, however, clear : Agni is trisadhd- 
Gb: VI, 10, 2; 12, 6. stha like the jámhas of the bird 
Gc: IX, 72, 8. : which seats itself down at the con- 
VI, 12. clusion o£ its flight on both the wings 
Perhaps the hymn is not quite correct- and on the tail-feathers (cf. Tand. V, 
ly handed down. 1, 17: eayah .... pucchena pratis- 
lab. A sentence by itself with ydjadhyai jhaya — utpatati—nigidati). — jarihas 
as verb as in 2d. With barhiso vá] then signifies all that serves the bird 
compare barkigo vírajasi in VIII, 13, to fly : wings and tail-feathers, 
4 ; 15, 5. M 
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है " 
3. Whose (glow) is the sherpest, the cherioteer, the lord of wood, is 
enkindled waxihg like the whip (c the charioteer) on the way. He the 
immortal one is conspicuots by himself, lik» a guileless smelter, unrestrict- 
able in the woods, 


4. This AgniA—Jàtavedas is praised in the house with our inflamed 
words like a runner—wood-eater, wro wins ike a horse with prudence. As 
the father of Usas was to be made Icve to, so he was awakened with sacrifices. | 


5. Then they praise his light. when he vanders over the earth, demolish- 
ing (the woods) who if let locse is immediatly the quickest runner. Like a 
debtor-thief he (runs?) over tne waste-land. 


6. Mayst thou, O Ranner, (save) us from blame, O Agni, thou art 
being enkindled with all fires! Thou procurest the riches; goes against evil.; 
May we rejoice, living hurdred winters, wita heroes! 


[To be continued.) `.’ 


34. To téjistha is a fem. like tapeni 4b — VII, 12, 2b. 
(II, 23, 14) to be supplied. Cr, 4c: VI, 2, 8. 
arati signifies here as fem. the aci- 4d. jaraydyi must be a verbal form ; see 


vity of arati. JLDENBERG (ZDMG, 55, 302). ;à- 
3b belongs still to the metaphor cf ne -ay has a double sense and is there- 
horse-driver. On the contrary 3Sáya- fore accented. The simile hints at 
pna: like the impeller af the wor.d, -he incest of heaven (I, 71, 5). 
Sürya, on his way in the air. Sa VI, 4, 3. 
3cd : uncertain owing to the—d-avíá 5b. nó ná tüykh ; cf. X, 34, 10. 
and avartrah. Ga. incomplete pada. 


4a: V, 41, 10. 


MISCELLANEA 


I—THE ELEVENTH ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 


The Eleventh Session of the All-India Oriental Conference will meet under 
the auspices of His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Government at Hyderabad— 
Deccan from 20th to 22nd December 1941. 

It may be recalled that the First Session of the Conference was held in Poona 
in November 1919 under the auspices of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 


tute. 


The Sessions are held but once in about two vears. Each Session issues its 


own Report and Proceedings, wherein are also publisked the more important of the 
papers presented. 

! Each Session of the Conference begins with an opening Plenary Session, norm- 
all presided over by the Patron of the Conference, which is mainly devoted to 
the welcome-speech and the addresses by the Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
. the Patron of the Conference, and the General President of the Session. Thereafter 
^. the Conference divides itself into various sections presided over by various Section- 
Presidents. The President of a section normally delivers an opening address, after 
which various selected papers are presented by scholars and discussed as time 
permits. At the end there is a closing Plenary Session presided over by, the General 
President. 


The All-India Oriental Conference renders valuable service to Oriental schofar- 
ship by fostering the study of Classical and Moderr languages and literatures of 
the East and by promoting the cause of History, Philosophy, Anthropology, Reli- 
gion, Archzology, Fine Arts, Oriental Sciences, and the Ancient and Medieval Cul- 
ture of India. It is also through this Conference that India’s contribution to 
world-thought, the significance of her culture, the depth of her learning, the im- 

«» portance of her ancient historical institutions and the glory of her monuments 'are 
being recognized by Oriental scholars all over the world. 

Orientalists from all over India gather together ez the Sessions of the Confer- 
ence to take stock of the progress made in Oriental Studies and Research. 

Mr. Ghulam YAZDANI, M.A, O.B.E., Director of the Archeological Department, 
H. E. H. the Nizam's Government, has been elected the General President of the 
Eleventh Session. The Conference will be divided into 18 Sections and the follow- 
ing gentlemen have been duly elected as Sectional Presidents : 


1. 


2. 


3. 


Vedic.—Dr. Manilal Patel, Director, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Andheri, 
(Bombay). 

Iranian.—Sardar Dastur Nosherwan Kaikobac, High Priest of the Parsees 
in the Deccan, Poona. 

Islamic Culture.—Dr. M. Z. Siddiqi, Sir Asutosh Mukerji Prof. of Islamic 
Culture, University of Calcutta. 

Arabic Persian etc.—Dr. S. Muhammad Husain Nainar, Post-Graduate 
Department, University of Madras. 

Classical Sanskrit-—-Dr. Hari Chand Shastri, Principal, Patna College, 
University of Patna. 

Ardhamagadhi and Prakrit—Dr. A. N. Upadhye, Professor, Rajaram 
College, Kolhapur. 

Philosophy and Religion.—Prot P. P. S. Sastry, Presidency College, Madras. 

History, Chronology etc.—Prof. K. A. Nilaxantha Sastry, Head of the 
Department of Indian History, Univers.ty of Madras, 
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9. Archaology, Epigraphy etc.—Prof. V. V. Mirashi, Head of the Sanskrit 
Mepartment, Nagpur University 

10. Philology and Indian Linguistics .—Dr. M. Shahidullah, Prof. Department. 
of Bengali, University of Dacca, Ramna 

11. Ethnology (Anthropology and Mythology).—Mr. M. D. Raghavan, Govern- 
ment Museum, Madras. 

12. Fine Arts (including Deccan Art).—Srimant Bala Saheb Pant Pratinidhi, 
Raja Saheb of Aundh, Aundh 

13. Technical Sciences (includzzg Ayurvedic and Unani).—Khan Bahadur M 
Sanaullah, Archzoloz cal Chemist, Government of India, Delhi 

14. Non-Local Indian Languages.—Dr. Baburam Saksena, Reader, Allahabad 
University. 

15. Local Languages: Urdu.--Dr. A. S. Siddiqi, Head of the Department of 
Arabic and Persian, University of Allahabad. 

16. Marathi—Prof. D. V. Patdar, Secretary, Bharat Jtihasa Samsodhak 
Mandal, Poona uel 

17. Telugu—Dr. C. R. Reddy, Vice-Chancellor, Andhra University, Waltair 

18. Kannada.—Mr. Masti Venkatesa Iyengar, Bangalore 


Let us hope the forthcoming Session will be a great success. It is now time that 
the Conference had its own central library, journals and periodicals and such other : 
schemes on hand as would increasingly foster, also during the intervals between 
the Sessions, useful literary and research activities of an All-India character and 


importance. 
M. P. 


IIL THE FOURTEENTH SESSION OF GUJARATI SAHITYA PARISHAD 
SAMMELAN 


} 

The Fourteenth Session of the Gujarati Sahitya Parishad Sammelan is going 
to be held on October 4 and 5, 1941 at Andheri. The well-known poet andy, 
lirtérateur, Shri Ardeshir F. KHABAPDAR is elected General President of the Session. 
As Sectional Presidents the under-mzntianed gentlemen have been elected : 


Shri Ramanlal V. DzsaAr.—Literature. 
Dr. D. G. VYAS.—Art. 
Professor K, H., KAMDAR.— History and Archeology. 
Professor Rasiklal PARIxH.—-Philosophy. 
Professor C. N. VAKRIL.—E-onomics and Sociology. 
Professor Vishnuprasad R. Tpivep1.-~Philology. 
Shri Chunilal V. SHAH.—  curznalism 
Principal Bhailal S. PATEL.—Scence 
An Art Exhibition is also attached to the Session of the Sahitya Parishad 
It is the hope of all lovers of Gujarati language and literature that this Session may 
prove to be a flaming mileston2 in the progress of all that is good and great for 
Gujarat, its life and literature. 


PNR 


M. P. 


JiLl.—THE THAKKAR VASSONJI MADHAVJI LECTURES (1941) 


Thanks to a handsome endowment the University of Bombay has established 

a lectureship known as the Thakkar Vassonji Madhavji Lectures, which invites, 
d . . a # 

eyery year an eminent scholar or a prominent littérateur to come over to Bombay 
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and give five or six discourses om a subject of his choice, dealing*with literary, 
cultural and or historical topics with special refererce to Gujarat. Among the 
lecturers so far invited by the University are Dewan Bahadur K. M. JHAVERI, 
the late R. B. K. H. DHRUVA, Shri K. M. MUNSHI and Shri A. F. KHABARDAR, 
the president-elect of the forthcoming Gujarati Literary Conference. This year, 
the honour was extended to Shri Ramanlal V. DEsA:, one, of the most successful 
novelists of Gujarat, who delivered five lectures in the Series from August 25 to 
August 30, 1941. Shri DEsaArs lectures proved io be very; interesting and popular 
indeed, as was evident from the unusually large audience during the whole course 
of his discourses. We have great pleasure in giving below, a brief summary of the 
main topics discussed by Shri DESAI. ‘We are thankful to him for providing us 
with certain details regarding them. 

“Tn his first lecture, Shri Ramanlal V. DESAI discussed the evolution, of modern 
Gujarat—the important forces—geographical and historical—that helped the dis- 
tinctive formation of what is now known as Gujarat and its culture. 

In his second lecture, Shri DESAI dealt with the achievements of the period 
known as the Moslem period which sterted in 1300 A.r. im Gujarat and ended with 
the establishment of the British influence from the third decade of the 19th cen- 
tury. He traced the history of Hindu-Muslim contac: in India which, even if it 
started as a clash, long ago ceased to be so, and devzloped into one of the most 
wonderful processes of assimilation of the two very powerful human civilisations : 
One, Hindu civilisation with a rich, varied past and deep-rooted tradition of an 
all-embracing nature, and the second being the civilisation known as Moham- 
medanism, young and adventurous in spirit, with almost an iconeclastic vigour 
that subdued all effete and decayed forms of culture and started spreading itself 
like lightning throughout large portions of the world. 

The lecturer was emphatic on the point that the great achievement of the 
Muslim period was the factual unity of Hindus and Muslims in all walks of life 
under the apparent differences in religion, which also were getting so diluted as 
not to stand in the way of joint action, social, politicel and cultural. 


Along with this unity between the Hindus and Muslims Shri Desar pointed 
“Sut the following as some of the notable achievements of Gujarat :— 

1. distinctive Gujarati ego ; 

2. a well-defined and literary Gujarati language ; 

3. the dress, particularly that of women ; 

4. Rasa, an original form of Gujarati poetry; waich combined in itself the 
essence of music, poetry and dance; 

5. architectural wonders of Abu, Pattan and Modhera; 

6. the adventurous Gujarati merchant ; 

7. the intelligent and energetic peasant of Gujarat; 

8. its cosmopolitan view of citizenship ; and 

9. last but not the least GANDHIJI, an embodiment of all that was best in 
Indian culture with a definite Gujarati twist in it. 


The subject discussed in the third lecture was “ Nanlal, a representative litte- 
rateur of modern Gujarat." The lecturer discussed therein the fundamental ele- 
ments that shaped NANALAL's literary career and therein he pointed out the 
outstanding merits of the poet who added new force, novelty, rich variety and 
ravishingly beautiful images and symbols in the form and content of Gujarati 
literature. He also mentioned in an outspoken manner the limitations of this 
literary giant of Gujarat, such as his giddy unreality, exaggeration and irritating 
mannerisms. 

The fourth lecture of the series on "canons of literary criticism—ancient and 
modern" was devoted to considerations of merits and demerits of ‘ancient and 
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modern canorfs of criticism. Shri DESAI gave several illustrations ‘of both the styles 

and anticipatedea happy combination of old and new canons of literary criticism to 
make it a really helpful science to guida literary efforts. 

In the last—the fifth lecture Shri Ramanlal V. DESAI discussed the question 


of realism in literature—a much misunderstood and confusing problem: involving | 


a number cf contradictions, According to the lecturer, art was no confused jumble 
of human psychosis. 

Realism in literature assumed many forms. The darker and the lurid side 
of life would certainly seek an entrance into literature, and he gave a number of 
instances from the past anc present masters. Laughter, satire, sarcasm assumed 
convenient and artistic proportions in delineating realism in literature; and in 
fact, a certain amount of vulgarity, plebianism and angular mannerism had a 
place in works of art. Brt Shr Dzsar laid down that realism should serve a 
definite artistic purpose and that it need not discard idealism, as the latter, too, 
is a part of human life. Cf realism was to find a place in literature it should 
always accept three conditions, namely :— 

1. It should be appropriate, and serve an ertistic purpose. 

2. It should not offenc against good taste. 

3. It should always keep an eve on the prevalent notions regarding taste 

and appropriateness, evea if it sought to re-fashion them." 


Dewan Bahadur K. M. JHAvERI presided over the first, and Shri K. M. 
MUNSHI over the last lecture of the Series. 


"7 REVIEWS 


Vyavaharasiromant of Narayana. Edited by Dr. T. R., CHINTAMANI, M.A., PH.D. 
Published by the University of Madras. 1941. Roy 8 vo, pp. vit56. 


Of late, the newly started Annals of Oriental Research is doing much in the 
cause of bringing valuable unpublished works to light. and the present book is a 
worthy addition to the series already published. Vvaveldarasivemani is a small 
treatise on titles of law and judicial procedure by Nérayana, a disciple of Vijüà- 
ne$vara, the celebrated author of the well-known Mitiksaré which is a standard 
work and source book of the Hindu Law as administered by the British Courts. 
It is primanly meant as a handbook for the uninitiated. The author generally 
follows Vijfiane$vara, excepting at one place where he specifically criticises his 
views (pp. 49-50). Unfortunately, the only available MS. of the work is incom- 
plete, breaking off abruptly after dealing with 12 out of the 18 topics of Vyava- 
hara, and after just beginning the important topic on partition 

Dr. CHINTAMANI is now well-known to Sanskritists as a painstaking and 
careful editor of Sanskrit works. The present book bears ample testimony of his 
good work. The editor has taken great pains in tracing all quotations to their 
sources, and has clearly specified those that could not be found in the available 
texts, At places (cf. pp. 3 n 5, 4, 5 n 4, 6, 9, 11, 21, 30, 36, 40 etc), the editor 
has suggested better readings or corrected the corrupt text 

The preface deals with the date of the author, and the list of the authors aff} 
works mentioned in the book is given alphabetically. It would have been better 
had the editor explained the abbreviations, such as VM, SC, PM, used by him in 
the foot-notes, An alphabetical list of the $lokas would have facilitated reference. 

With regard to the Slokas from Katyayana cited in the work which the editor 
could not find in the printed collection of Katyayana, I have traced three given 
on p. 7, in Prof. K. V. RANGASWAMI AIYANGAR's “ Additionel Verses of Katyayana 
on Vyavahara" (Kane Festschrift, p. 8) where they appear as Nos, 8-10. Syste- 
matic and diligent work on the same lines in connection with the hitherto un- 
explored treatises will, no doubt, result in locating the remaining stanzas from 
Katyayana and will bring out additional stanzas also. It is a bit curious that 
whereas Prof. KANE (History of Dharmasüstra, I, p. 293), states that the MS. uses 
the form Kautalya, we find in the present book the form Kautilya (p. 29), though 
both had the same MS. 

The printing and paper are good and there are practically no printer's mis- 
takes, The University of Madras deserves all praise for making available this 
handbook on Hindu Law to the public, and the learned editor, Dr. T. R. CHINTA- 
MANI, for executing his work quite creditably. 


A. D. PUSALKER 





Srimad Bhagavadgità with Sarvatobhadra of Ràjüraka Ramakantha, edited by Dr. 
T. R. CHINTAMANI, M.A, PH.D. ; published by the Madras University (M. U. S, 
S., No. 14), pp. Ixiii--524. Price Rs. 5/4/- 
Recently the problem of the Kashmere Recension of the Bhagavadgità has been 
a bone of contention with Indological scholars. Savants like Dr. SCHRADER and 
BELVELKAR and others have participated in the controversy 
The problem may be briefly stated: the Gita as commented on*by Satkara 
and by the later non-Kashmerian writers contains 700 verses, while the Gilé as* 
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found in the Kashmerian MISS, contains 745 verses. The Mahabharata—Bhisma- 
parvan has 14° verses, which aiso support the Kashmerian MSS. The verses 
declare that the G:tà is corposed of 745 verses aná that so many verses are spoken 
by Krsna, Arjuna and oth=rs. Sg we have to decide what the original extent of 
the Gita is, and whether the Git as commented by Sankara ie. the traditional 
text is the original one or -h> Keshmerian text, the original one. 

SCHRADER has discussed this problem in a learned paper, named “ Kashmere 
Recension of the Bhaegavadgita’’, and has come to the conclusion that we should 
postulate two recensions of the Gii, one of them, being the Kashmerian one. He 
at the same time admits that the philosophical tenets found in the Kashmerian 
text do not differ materially from the traditional text. 

BELVELKAR, who is ecit.ng tÉe Bhismaparvan has also reviewed the position 
arrived at by SCHRADER, ir zn exhausirye manner with the help of various collated 
MSS., in a paper in the New Indian Antiquary. July 1939, pp. 211-251. He con- 
cludes after a long survey that there is no ground for postulating a different recen- 
sion of the Gita and he adds that the so-called Kashmerian Recension may be a 
version with some variante—nothiag more than that. 

The book under review gives a fesh impetus to the discussion of the above 
problem. ‘The text of the book is based on five Kashmerian MSS. of the com- 
mentary of Ramakantha. The learned editor Dr. CHINTAMANI has reviewed the 
whole position in a detailed introduction. He has criticised the views of both the 
scholars but has left the question open Says he: “It is only future research that 
should solve the problem of the extent of the Bhegavadgité.” 

The introduction is full of informacion about Kashmerian commentators of the 
Gf like Vasugupta, Anandevardhana, Bháskara etc. We also get a brief account 
of the personal history and date of R2janaka Ramakantha. Ramakantha reads the 
doctrine of J#anakarmasavauccaye in the Git as propounded by his predecessors. 

The book also contains two indices and tke comparison of the various read- 
ings found in the Gita texts of kasbmerian writers is interesting. 

The printing and get up of the book is excellent and the price moderate. Every 
Indological library should possess, we Helieve, a copy of this book. 


PRABHUDAS C. SHAH 


Weoolner Commemoration Volum: Edited by Mohmmad SHAFI, M.A. (Meherchand : 


Lachhman Das Sanskrit and Prakrit Series Volume Eight), Lahore, 1940. 
Super-royal, pp. xxiii- i-328. Price Rs. 30/- (or Sh. 45/-). 


A glance over the lisi of same fíty and mors European, American and Indian 
contributors, meeting therein many a name known for the thorough devotion to 
Indological Studies, revea.s the vide range of collaboration that has been secured 
in the preparation of this Volume ir memory o? the Late Dr. A. C. WOOLNER ; 
and it is an eloquent index to he respect in which he was held by his friends 
and fellow-savants all the world over. A roughly-made classification of the articles 
under the broad heads of historical. epigraphical, artistic, philological, linguistic, 
religio-philosophical and lterary-kistariral easily indicates the varied nature of the 
contents with which ones scholarly thirst can be quenched to satisfaction. The 
pre-fixed biographical ske-ches Dlummate various aspects of the life and activities 
of Dr. WooLNER, who vell-kncwn forz his contributions ta Oriental learning, was 
as M. Jules BrocH observes, “ above all a teacher, a director of studies; not merely 
an administrator, but a careful organiser of the minds which he helped to mould, 
end a friend of young men who were under his charge”, 


- 
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The nice get-up and printing invite nothing by way of special remark, though 
the same cannot,be said of the price, which seems rather out of pr@portion. 


HARIVALLABH BHAYANI 


Sarasvati Purüna, edited and translated by Shri Kenaiyalal Bhaishankar DAVE, 
published by Shri Forbes Gujarati Sabha, Bombay. Price Rs, 2/-. [In Gujarati.) 

We welcome this scholarly edition of an important Purána which throws a flood 
of light on some hitherto obscure aspects of the history of Gujerat, Shri Kanaiyalal 
DAVE is already known to be a promising research-student of our history ; he has, 
we are glad to note, fully kept up his reputation in tha work under notice. 

Shri Dave has divided his study into three sections ; the first contains a critical 
review of the Purana, the second.the historical facts gleaned from the Purdnae and 
the third, the geographical evidences írom the same text. After discussing the 
place of the Sarasvati Purana, in the puranic literature as a whole, Shri DAVE 
summarises the. subject-matter of all the eighteen Cantos of this Purana. No point 
of interest has escaped the critical eye of our author. He has evaluated the histori- 
cal and geographical allusions in the light of modern research. 


The book also contains the text of the fifteenth and sixteenth cantos of the 
Sarasvati Purana, with which is appended a Gujarati translation thereof. Three 
MSS were used, we are told, by Shri DAVE in editing the text. 

The preface is written by Shri Durgashankar SHASTRI, one of our vetergp 
scholars of history and comparative religion. As mentioned in the preface, the 
volume under notice is greatly helpful in ascertaining certain details of the history 
of Gujarat and as such its importance is enhanced by the fact that it is the only 
available work which gives the fullest description about the lake Sahasralinga built 
by Siddharajya Jayasinha. 

Our authors intensive study and scholarship become evident on almost every 

~age of the volume under notice. This is not to say that all its conclusions are 
to be accepted without reserve. Some points, for instance, the direction of the 
flow of the river Sarasvati, the native place of Barbaraka, appear to me to need 
further investigations. We are however thankful to the author for his truly scholarly 
labours and congratulate him for his patient study. 


HARILAL PANDYA 


The Jaina Vidya, edited by Dr. Banarasidas JAIN, M.A, PHD, Krishna Nagar, 
Lahore, July 1941, Vol. I, No. 1. Quarterly. Annual Subscription : Rs. 5/-. 


Vast literature is still lying hidden in various Bhandars. The publications and 
periodicals are the only means to bring that lost literature to light. Many series 
and journals have been started with this purpose in view and they are being ably 
and enthusiastically conducted. Still the necessity of fresh and more vigorous 

, attempts in this direction is there and the Journal under notice aims to meet it to 
a some extent. 

It must be admitted that in point of originality and scholarship, no Jaina 
Journal of research has reached such a high watermark as the now defunct Jaina 
Sahitya Samsodhaka edited by Shri Jinavijayaji MUNI. The Jaina Antiquary, Jaina 
Gazetie, Anekünta and Jaina Satya Prahüsha are trying their u&most to come up 
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to that high Standard. Let us hope thet the Jatne Vidya also may come to occupy 
the same rank. è 

As articles in English, Hindi and Gujarati are invited for publication in this 
quarterly, it caters for the literary need of every section of the society. Looking 
to the wide range of the sabjecis of the first number, it gives a fair promise of 
success, It opens with “ourselves” in which the Editor sets forth his plea for 
bringing it into existence. Articles of Shri GHATGE, DEsAl, Gope and Dost are 
interesting and informative. JAGAN NATH’s short article deserves special notice. 
The contribution of the well-known Jain monks whose active co-operation was till 
now not so markedly obtained by any periodical is its attractive and distinguishing 
feature. This class, with a few ouiscanding exceptions, is a bit indifferent, by 
temperament and education. towerds research-mindedness. I surely believe that 
the attempt would be amply rewarded even if -he spirit of research js engendered 
by it in this orthodox section. Considerable service can be rendered to the society 
if their traditional equipment be ingemously yoked by a tactful editor to the re- 
search spirit. 

In conclusion, we take this opportunity oi congratulating Dr. Banarasi Das 
JAIN, the learned and experienced Editor, for the conception and production of this 
Journal. 

A. 5, GOPANI 
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NOTES OF THE BHAVAN 


[IN this section a connected account of the activities of the various Departments 
of the BHAVAN will be given in each issue of the JOURNAL.—E».] 


SixTH SESSION (June 1941 to October 1941). 


We are glad to announce that one of our staff members Shri A. D. PUSALKER 
has been awarded the degree of Doctor of Philosophy by the University of Bombay. 
Dr. PUSALKER’S thesis; Bhdsa—A Study, has alreacy been published as Vol. VII 
in the Meherchand Lacchman Das Sanskrit and Prakrit Series. Whilst congratulat- 
ing Dr. PUSALKER on his success, the Executive Committee of the Bhavan has 
raised him to the Professor's grade and rank. 


"^ "^ वट 


During the current session the following new appointments have been made: 
(i) Shri Harivallabh C. BHAYANI, M.A., as Fellow in the department of Sans- 
krit and Comparative Philology. 
(ii) Shri Prabhudas C. SHAH, M.A., as Fellow in the department of Sanskrit 
and Comparative Philology. 
(iii) Shri Harilal G. PANDYA, M.A., as Shri Narmad Research Fellow in the 
department of Gujarati. 
(iv) Shri Mohanlal V. SucHAK, B.A, as Scholar in the department of Gujarati. 
(v) Shri Lalitkant U. DALAL, B.A. as Scholar in the department of Gujarati. 
s + à 
During the current session also several statf-members, Dr. PATEL, Dr. 
PUSALKER, Shri GOPANI and Shri GYANI continuzd to conduct Post-Graduate 
Classes respectively in Sanskrit, Dharma-Sastra, Ardha-Magadhi texts and Ancient 
Indian Culture, under the auspices of the University of Bombay. 
rs S ** 
The sixth series of the Extension Lectures on Indian Culture was conducted as 
usual during the session as mentioned below: 





Date Lecturer Subject 

August 11, 1941 Shri A. S. GOPANI | " Ristas and  Durgadeva's 
Rista-samuccaya.” 

August 18, 1941 Shri S. D. GYANI “ Political History of India 
before the Mahābhārata 

: war." 

August 25, 1941 Shri H. G. PANDYA "edel slyset” 

September 1, 1941 Shri D. K. SHASTRI “ Satkardcarya and Manda- 
namiéra." 

September 8, 1941 Dr. A. D. PUSALKER “Indus ‘Civilization (Cul 
tural)”, 

September 15, 1941 Shri P, C. SHAH | “Origin and Development 

of Sankhya Philosophy.” 
September 22, 1941 Dr. Manilal PATEL “ Brahman in the Rgveda.” 
4 
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We have already announced in tke previous Notes the several research-under- 
takings begun by, our staff-memb=2rs. Our new Fellows have taken up the under- 
mentioned subjects of research with a view to preparing thesis for the PH. D. 
degree. 








Name , Subject of theses 
: PES PM 
1. Shri H. C. BHAYANI “A Few Important Apabhrarméa Texts 
of the 10th, lith and 12th Cent. 
A.D,” 
2. Shri P. C. SHAH . “Translation and critical study of 


Vijfiinabhiksu’s Yogavarttika.” 


3. Shri H. G. PANDYA “Shri K. M, Munshi—A Literary 
Study." 





yk xx, tte 

We have the greatest pleasure ir announcing that the New Buildings of the 
BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN end Shri EEMACHANDRACHARYA MEMORIAL are now 
ready for occupation The Openmg Ceremony of the New Buildings is to be 
performed by Sir. S. RADHAKRISHNAN Ki., D. Litt, Vice-Chancellor, Benares Hindu 
University, on Sunday October 5, 1941. We are indeed grateful beyond words to 
himj for acceding to our request in spite cf his many pressing engagements. As this 
issue is expected to be out on the day of the Opening Ceremony, the detailed report 
of the above function will be given m the next one. 

we at, श्रे 

We draw the attention of our reader to section (ii) in “ Miscellanea”, which 
gives details about the Fourteenth Session of the Gujarati Sahitya Parishad 
Sammelan, AH our staff-members are extremely busy with various activities in 
connection with the forthcoming session, including the publication of four volumes 
of the Sahitya Parishad Granthévait, about which an announcement was made in 
our previous Notes. 


xk ax, ee 
All the departments of che BHaVAN are making steady progress as will be 


seen from the accompanying brief report prepared by the Secretaries for distribution 
on the auspicious occasion of the Opening Ceremony of the New Buildings. 
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BHARATIYA VIDYA* 
By 
Sir SARVEPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN, KT., M.A., D.LITT. 


IT is a real happiness to me to be here and take part in the proceedings this 
evening. I am glad to have spent a little time at the meeting of the Gujarati 
Sahitya Parishad of which the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan is an off-shoot. It 
is gratifying that in such a short time you have been able to achievé some of 
your aims. 

You have already done work in relation to Bharatiya Vidya by way oí 
publishing research treatises and training students for post-graduate and 
doctorate courses. It is, therefore, unnecessary for me to dwell at much 
length on the character and quality of Bharatiya Vidya. 

There are some who believe that ideas do not govern history. They 
argue that it is not consciousness that affects existence, but existence that 
affects consciousness ; but this is not correct. In the beginning was the word 
and the word was made flesh. We require thought before action, philosophy 
before history, culture before civilisation. Civilisation is not to be confused 
with political arrangements, economic institutions or technical equipments. 
It is the spirit underlying them all; the ideas and ideals which sustain these 


* Summary of Address delivered on the occasion of the opening ceremony of 
fe Buildings of the BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN, on the 5th October, 1941. 
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institutions. , Civilisation is essentially a movement of the spirit. Bharatiya 
Vidya is the underlying basis of Indian civilisation. 

It has lived for nearly forty to fifty centuries. It.has' repelled attacks 
from within and without. It has met challenges from the Greeks, and the 
Mongols and the Europeans, it has seen civilisations like those of Egypt 
and Persia, Greece and Rome and some others disappear. It is still alive 
and functioning. It shows that it has a value which is not superseded by 
the limits of time or space, something imperishable, eternal, sandtane, a 
sustaining power which enablés it to survive all attacks. It has the quality 
of mrtyuñjayatā, deathlessness. 

"Why do we call a civilisation zlive? When is it said to be functioning ? 
It is alive when it is able to produce men of vision who from their own per- 
sonal experience correct, confirm and enrich the heritage of the past. It is 
manifest that this country in every period of history and in every part from 
Kailas to Cape Comorin, irom Puri to Dwaraka has been able to produce 
rare and chastened spirits who are great not by what they do, but by what 
they are, who have stamped infinity on the thought and life of the country, 
Their exquisite wisdom, पासा restraining self-possession, their spiritual subli- 
mity indicate that the destiny of man is to know himself and work as an 
integral element of universal love. 

What is knowledge? What is the self which we are called upon to 
knüw? There are many causes assigned for this war, primary, secondary 
and deeper and more remote ones. Some of us are inclined to trace it to 
Hitler’s personal psychology, his evil genius or the injured pride and roman- 
ticism of a great people. Others may go a little behind and put it to the 
failure of the Disarmament Confe-ence, or the League of Nations or the keen 
rivalry in the over-crowded field of colonial expansion. Still others may argue 
that it is the love of the perishable values of money, power and domination 
which is at the root of the present distress. I believe that the true cause 
lies in the defeat of the human by the material. 

What is man ?—is an ancient question. Is he merely a biological being ? 
Is he an economic being controlled by the laws of supply and demand and 
economic conflicts? Is he a political animal whose mind is filled with a raw, 
excessive politicalism which displaces all knowledge, wisdom and religion ? 
Has he another side to his nature, a spiritual, which cannot be satisfied by 
all that this world can give? Esch of us has some fleeting moments— 
intermittent perhaps—of insight into another world to which we have to ad- 
just ourselves. Occasionally perhaps each of us has had those moods of im- 
personal joy and sublime happiness where we do not walk on solid earth 
but on thin air, where our minds are filled with light and hearts are filled 
with infinite joy, where time, space and life ara as still as death, where we 
touch the very limits of beatitude and are overwhelmed by the presence of a 
spiritual reality' whose shadow is death and immortality. Yasya chéya 
amrtam yasya mriyuh. If man has this spiritual bias, if these feelings for 
the eternal arg an essential ingredient in his make up, the purpose of life लि 


koi 
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civilisation is to help us to discover this side. Tae purpose of,education is, 
to use the words of Plato, “ To wheel the soul around, to see*the one reality 
behind the many forms of existence, rather than its different manifestations." 

Yathü saumya ekena mrtpindene sarvar mpynmayam vijütam syát, vácaram- 
bhanam viküro namadheyam mritiketyeva satyarv—Chand, Up. 

To realise this one reality by piercing beneath the shadow of the life is 
the purpose of education. 

Education aims at uplifting us into a higher life. Different people 
have defined it in different ways. Some look upon education as the means 
of adjusting the individual to the environment or fitting the individual into 
the economic system or training the individual to be a good citizen. All 
these are important, but the most important aim of education is to help us 
to see the other world to which we also belong, the world invisible and in- 
tangible, the world beyond space and time. Our c:tizenship is in Heaven. We 
have been born into the physical world of space and time. We must be 
fitted into a feeling of sonship in the Kingdom o: Heaven. Education is to 
give us a second birth: dvitivam janma. This is not to impose on us an 
element which is foreign to our nature. It is to help us to realise what we 
have already in us. We are not trying to squeeze blood out of stone. The 
Mahabharata says : 


Amita caiva mrtyusca dvayam dehe pratisthitam | ` उह 
Mrtyur dpadyate mohdt satyenápadyate amrüam | | 


Both immortality and death are located in the Feart of man. By the pur- 

suit of world's glitter and infatuation, we pass into death and ashes. By the 

pursuit of truth we gain life eternal. To help us to pursue truth is the aim 
-~> of all true education. 

There are'some today who feel it their duty to impose on us their own 
debased standards of truth. They look upon men as cattle to be driven or 
clay to be moulded. They make us do somethinz strenuous, they reduce us 
to the level of performing animals and deprive us of our inward liberty and 
our true destiny. This sort of regimentation abolishes the distinction bet- 
ween men and animals. 

But then it is not wise to declare hands off. It is not wise to deprive 
the young of leadership, of training and of guidance. It will lead us to stag- 
nation, and men left in that position will prefer tne tyranny of falsehoods to 
the anarchy of confusion. The true ideal of education is brought out in the 
Bhagavad Gitd where the teacher puts before the pupil all that he has to say 
and leaves it to him to make the final decision. yathd icchasi tatha kuru. 
'To help the individual to see for himself, to help him to grow as a free man 
is the function of true education. Spirit can grow only in an atmosphere of 
freedom. 

Freedom is a sort of portmanteau expression, a kind of holdall in which 
you can put anything you ‘please. The Indian National Congress says it is 

ting for Freedom in a non-violent way ; many of the.worhers feel that 
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they are fighting for freedom when they asx or higher wages or collective 
ownership or femple entry or widow remarriage or Prohibition. Political 
freedom means liberation o: one's cointry frem external domination. Consti- 
tutional freedom means that we should be free from the tyranny of a class 
Or a dictator, legal freedom means that there must be reliance on well-under- 
stood law, economic freedom means that every one should be free from the 
strain of poverty and ecoromic pressure. “hese are all valuable, but they 
are only a means to an end. Thertme freedom is the freedom of the human 
spirit. There 1s a verse in the Afanusmyti wich says : 


^ 
- 
. 


Sarvabhiitesu cabmanars sarvabaitani cétmani | 
Sama pasyanndtmayGi vat searajyam adhigacchati || 
(XII, 91) 


The true svdrajya is the freedom of the human spirit. The focus of the world 
is in the individual. Life is manifested in the individual. Truth is revealed 
to the individual. Life is experienced by the individual. Each individual 
must have the liberty to dream, adore and meditate. You can merge indivi- 
duals into a group, but you cannot weld them into a single unit. All the 
great advances of history are due to the sprit of man. This unconquerable 
spirit which is the source of endiess variety of form and expression, which is 
behind all man's strenuous endeavours, amoitions and achievements, which 
hoping, striving, failing still advances, gains ground pressing onward ; this 
active spirit of man is at the heart of humar history. To damage it, to sup- 
press it, is to make a man an inhuman being. Atmaldbhanna param. vidyate 
says Apastamba : What shall a man give m exchange for his soul? What 
does it profit a man to gain the whcle world and lose his own soul? Every- 
thing in this world is a means to the realisator. of the self. 


* H 
F 
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Atmarthe prtkiwim Lyajet || 
When once we recognise that there is thzs spark of spirit in the humblest 
of individuals we are driven to the acceptance of true democracy and human 
solidarity. 
Maia me barvati deñ 
Pid devo mahesvamh | 
Bhratarah nranujah arve 
Svadeśo bhuvanatrevam || 


] do hope that the buildings which I hzve now the pleasure of declaring 
open may work for Bharatiya Vidy2 and through its work bring about a true 
renaissance of the human spirit and the liberation of man. 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF THE IMPERIAL GUPTAS 


By 
Shri K. M. MUNSHI 


[Several years back, Shri K. M. MUNSHI selected " The Golden Age of the 
Imperial Guptas" as & subject for the Annual Address, which he delivered in 
Gujarati as President of the Sahitya Sansad. Since the topic dealt with in the 
address is also of interest to the non-Gujarati students of Ancient Indian 'His- 
tory, we are giving below a free English rendering of some of the most important 
portions thereof. Evidently much of the beauty of the original, consisting of api 
suggestiveness and felicitous phrases—in which Shri MUNSHI’s Gujarati prose 
characteristically abounds—w;l be missing in the English garb. Bul that is 
inevitable. The author, of course, does not claim this to be an attempt at re- 
search ; he has tried to present a picture of the Golden Age, pieced together out 
of fragments discovered by scholars. Some of the details have been filled up by 
theories suggested by synchronisms.—EDITOR.] 


I 


A VERY learned Brahmin, during the reign of Yajfiasri Satakarni, sat 
composing the Matsya Purana’ and felt despondent. Nagas ruled in Cgm- 
pavati and Mathuré; Abhiras, Sidras, Arbudas, and Malavas—without 
Brahmanical culture like unto the Mlecchas—in Saurastra and Avanti; 
Südras, Vratyas and Mlecchas in Sind on the banks of the Candrabhaga in 
KuntideSa and in Kashmere. And he found them all without Brahmani- 
cal culture, untouched by religion or truth, contemptible children of wrath 
(tivramanyavah).2  Aryàvarta was thus no longer the land of dharma. 
There was nothing surprising that such bitterness should enter the heart 
of the author of the Purána. For ages, men like him had dreamt of Aryavarta, 
one and indivisible, and created it by sacrifice and service. They had believed 
Aryavarta to be an eternal urit, bounded by seas and mountains? 
With the aid of their religious literature they had seen the sacredness oí 
the seven Ganges* in the waters of every village. They had believed their 
land well protected within the ramparts of seven great mountains. They 


l1. The Matsya Purina is said to have been composed in the reign of thc 
Andhra King Yajñaśri Satakarni. Vide PARGITER: Dynasties of the Kali Age, 
Iniroduction, pp. xii, xii, note 1; also p. 42, note 8. 

2. Vayu 99,382-88 ; Brahmünda 3. 74, 194-200; Visnu 4.24, 18; also PARGI- 
3ER : Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 53-55. 

3. Manu II, 22. 


4. "ug यमुने चैव गोदावरि सरस्वति । 


नर्मदे सिन्धु कावेरि जलेऽस्मिन्‌ सन्निधिं gu 
as quoted in Jayachandra VIDYALAMEAR'S Bharatiya Itihdsa Ki Rupa Rekha, Vol. 


ED. 102, 
— 5. Matsya 114. 17-18. "HN 
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had found the gates of salvation in seven sacred cities. They had wor- 
shipped the seven great sages! as the architects of their life. They had 
inspired worshippers from all parts of the country to visit the sacred 
jyotirlingas and cultivate national consciousness. They had installed Yayati, 
Bharata and Sagara, the traditional emperors*—carkravartis—embodying the 
unity of the land. वा trying to realise this ideal, Jarásandha lost his life; 
Sti Krsna? realized and received veneration from all; but it was Candra- 
gupta and Kautilya?? who ackieved this ideal of unity almost perfectly. 
To the Aryan mind the supreme characteristic of his race was devotion to 
the, sacred Brahmavarta, which Atharva Veda? beautifully describes as 
"tlie..land where our forefathers nad flourished and where the gods had 
vanquished the demons.” 


The world must have appeared dark indeed to the author of the Purina. 
In Magadha ruled a king by name ViSvasphan In appearance like a 
eunuch, in battles a war-god. he destroyed his enemies and overturned 
thrones. He was an Arya, a devort worshipper of the gods, the manes and 
the Brahmins. Having es-ablished his rule, he resorted to the banks of the 
Ganges and performed penances leading to heaven.¥4 


He was the morning-star heraiding a brizht dawn; but the author of 
the Purdue knew him not and thus his despair was boundless. Was not the 
weld full of ‘worthless children of wrath’? 


But immortal hope always comes out of the fire of despair. The seeds 
of the new world are sown when the old world is destroyed. 


In the Gangetic valley, in Prayága, Saketa and Magadha ruled a scion 
of the Gupta family. Though unknown to history by name, he was unlike 
the ‘worthless children of wrath’. History only records a Gupta queen of 
some King Vasudeva, a Sri Gupta (Che-li-Kito), who built a home for 
Chinese pilgrims. It is, however, difficult to establish their connection with 


6. अयोध्या मथुरा माया काची mmi] अवन्तिका । 


पुरी द्वारावती चैव, सप्तेते मोक्षदायिका: ॥ 

as quoted in the Cambridge History of Indic, Vol. I, p. 531, note 2 

7. ‘Marici, Atri, Angnas, Fulostra, Puloha, Kraiu, and Vasistha, are the 
seven sages. Vide Vayu, Ch. 28, Mani I, 35 

8. PARGITER : Ancient Indian Hisiorical Traditions, p. 39. 

9. Ibid., pp. 282-284. 

10. SMITH: Early History of Incic, Fourth Edition, pp. 124-127. 

il. Manu, II, 20. 


12. यस्यां qd पूर्वजना विचक्रिरे । 


यस्यां देवा असुरानभ्यवतेयन्‌॥ AV. XIL 1, 5. 
13. Vayu 99, 373-382 ; also PAPGITEE : Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 73. 
14. Brahmanda 74, 186-193. 
15. Indian Antiquary, Vol, X. p. 110; also Freer: Inscriptions of the Early 
Gupta Kings, Vol. Jil, p. 8, note 3, pp. 8&9; also pp. 6-10“महाराजश्रीगुप्प्रपौत्रस्य च - 
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the Guptavamsaja of the Puraga. This man was but a seed,—a small atom 
covered with the dust of obscurity. His son went by the name of Ghatotkaca 
Gupta, again an atom whom the ‘children of wrath” heeded not. 


Ghatotkaca’s son was called Candragupta :!^ perhaps a small chief who 
ruled from some petty palace in Pataliputra, the Mauryan capital. His 
strength lay in his resolve and prowess, in his spirit of adventure, foresight 
and culture. A veritable atom he was, able and willing to create a new 
world. Determined to lay the foundations of the Golden Age, he married 
Kumaradevi, the Licchavi Princess,1® accepting the Licchavi dominions in 
dowry. Their marriage united Magadha and their comradeship enabled them 
to destroy the ‘children of wrath’. Candragupta apparently laid low the 
Kuna empire in the North, which was then tottering to its fall. He com- 
pelled Pravarasena, the son of Vindhya$akti, the ruler of Central India, to 
give up his imperial dignity. He possibly crossed the Sindhu and defeated 
the Balhikas.¥ l 


The heroism of the royal couple must have been great, for it made one 
an emperor, maharajüdhirája ; the other an empress, mahádevi?? The details 
have not come down to us, but in the little coin?! struck by their son, Candra- 
gupta can still be seen giving the ring to his queen. In the inscription?? 
which celebrates Samudragupta's and his son's and grandson's victories, we 
find. the proud reference to the great ancestors in these terms: “ He, who 
was the son of the Great Emperor Candragupta, the daughter's son of the 
Licchavis, born of the Great Empress Kumüradevi...." Thus Candragupta 
and Kumáradevi, an immortal pair, standing out so gloriously in the dim, 
faded light of ill-preserved history, add a touch of unique romance to the 
past chronicles of this country. 


If 


In the early decades of the fourth century of the Christian era, a son 
was born to them. The record of what happened on the birth of this child 
has been preserved for us by Kalidasa, who is now generally accepted as 
having flourished in the reign of Candragupta 11% and who based many 
of his descriptions on the events which were more or less within his direct 
knowledge. When he was born, “ all the quarters of the earth smiled ; pleas- 


16. Ibid. pp. 6-10.— महाराजश्रीघटोत्कचपोत्रस्य. . .” 
17. Ibid. “ महाराजाधिराजश्रीचन्द्रयुप्तपुत्रस्य...” 


18. Ibid. “ लिच्छवीदौहित्रस्य महादेव्यां कुमारदेव्यामुत्पत्नस्य...” 
also SMITH : Early History of India, Fourth Edition, p. 296. 

19. Vayu, 99.383, Brahmanda III. 74. 195; also Krishnasvami AIYANGAR: 
Studies in Gupta History, p. 47. 

20. See notes 21, 22. 

21. ALLAN: Catalogue of Indian Coins, Gupta Dynasties, pp. ixiv-]xviii. 

2. FLEET: Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings, pp. 8, 27, 48, 53. 

m. 23. KEITH : A History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 80. . 
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ing breezes blew; Fire accepted cblations by flames which pointed to the 
right ; everywhere the omens were auspicious. The births of such persons 
really make the world great.* When he grew up, the joy of Candragupta 
was unbounded." The father laid a commandment on the son to protect the 
Earth, stating that he alone was fit to do so. Jealous members of the family 
felt disappointed but the Court was happy with contentment. The far-seeing 
father knew when to acquire pcwer and when to relinquish it. The well- 
deserving son proved himself worthy of his father's expectations. 


At first, things were not sc easy for the young king. The wrath of his 
enemies, like smouldering fire, burst into flames but he was adept in found- 
ing an empire. The king being new, everything took a fresh aspect. This 
warrior, with his army, ‘reminded one of Bhagiratha who led the Ganges 
when she fell from the matted locks of Sankara’, and consolidated Arya- 
varta.25 He annexed the territories of many kings; others were reduced 
to vassalage. He made alliances with several others, such as, the frontier 
kings of Assam, Nepal and Jallanchar, with Daivaputra—the Kuéana kings 
of the western frontier; with the Sahi and the Sahanusahi— perhaps the 
Iranian Emperor Sàpur ; with Sake and Murund ; and with Meghavarma, the 
king of Ceylon2* These monarchs had besought his friendship ' by prayers, 
by gifts of maidens and a request for royal grants imprinted with the seal of 
the Eagle With the strength of his victorious arms he gave Aryavarta 
the imperial unity which it lacked.27 


The imagination of the Courcpanegyrists was much exercised to des- 
cribe his heroism. He became well-known as vyaghraparükrama (one with 
the valour of a tiger) ; as aprativarzavirya (one with irresistible strength) ; as 
parakramdditya (sun of valour). He was accepted as sarvarajocchettà (the 
destroyer of all kings). He attained the dignity of ayitardjajetajita (the 
unconquerable conqueror) and of krtantaparasu (the axe of the god of 
Death) .28 


This king ' with the tiger’s valour’ can still be seen, on his coins, stand- 
ing with his large proud head thrown back, his eyes flashing power, his 
broad muscular chest thrown out, with a lance or an axe in his hand in 
an attitude of defiance. He was gigantic in size. He wore large ear-rings, 
tight fitting trousers, armour cut very much like the modern frock-coat, and 
the Kuésana, cap? f 


The ‘Axe of Death’, however, had not been a ruthless destroyer like 
Atilla or Changhis. He combined in himeelf terrible energy with great re- 
finement. He was a devotee of Vimu and stamped his decrees with the eagle 


24. Raghuvamsd, 3.14. 

25. SMITH: Early History of India, Fourth Edition, pp. 299-300. 
26. FLEET: Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings, pp. 7-8. 

27, SMITH: Early History of India, Fourth Edition, pp. 299-303. 
28. FLEET: Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings, pp. 6-10. 
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sacred to that god. He was ‘well-versed in the Sástras. His intellect was 
keen as that of Brhaspati, the teacher of gods. He knew how to enjoy Hfe 
well and founded the city of Airikin for the purpose. In finc arts he was 
"better than the traditional experts Tumburu and Narada’. The lyre, as 
the coins testify, was his favourite instrument. He was the supporter of the 
learned. He composed poetry and attained the dignity of kaviraja (the king 
of poets). Heroism humbled itself to, and strength became inspired with, 
idealism. The wealth he gathered by conquest. he distributed to the deserv- 
ing and patronized learning. His heart overflowed with compassion. He 
‘vowed to eleviate the lot of the humble, the hopeless and the needy’. He 
worked for 'the world's welfare'.  'Of irresistible might he, having con- 
quered the Earth, conquered Heaven by his good deeds’. Aryavarta which 
had become one by the strength of his arms became indivisible, by the Law 
which he upheld. He dropped the title of perakramaditya (the Sun of 
Valour) and assumed that of dharmdditya (the Sun of Religion) .°° 


He was not merely a hero but the founder of the golden age. A pyra- 
mid of corpses, trumpet-note of victory, a passion for music or love for 
beautiful poetry do not each by itself or all of them together make the 
golden age. It cannot be created without an all-pervading ideal full of 
power and strength, and Samudragupta had mastered the art of realizing 
this ideal. 

After three hundred years he revived the horse-sacrifice ( asvamedht) 
which traditional emperors had performed to celebrate their conquest of the 
world, In his coins, his Empress Datta Devi can still be seen standing with 
a camara in her hand near the noble horse which has just returned from 
victory. Her husband with ‘the valour of a tiger’ assumes the title of a$va- 

= qQcdhaparükrama (one whose valour is horse-sacrifice). 


II 


Who was the teacher of Samudragupta ? 


From the fifth century A.D, down to the present times, Yajfiovalkya 
Smyti is the one law-book which, though inferior to Manu Smrti in name, 
has been treated as its superior from a practical point of view, by authori- 
tative commentaries like Mitdksard. The author of this smrti was a sage 
from Mithila and a contemporary of Samudragupta”! The riddle of this 
law-book is : whose was the sanction behind it.... The sage said : “ Wealth 
given with faith, and according to time and place to the deserving is the 
root of all law.’ To whom was this message given? Yogindra com- 
manded “ Go and teach this law in the land where the black antelope lives."3» 
To whom was this said? If I may presume to offer a guess, it was 
Samudragupta, who spread the sacred law of Yajfiavalkya. This author in 


30. Freer: Inscriptions of the Early Gubia Kings, pp. 6-10. 
31. Kerru : A History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 446. 
-— 32. Yüjiüavalkya I, 5. 33. Jhu I 2. A ^" 
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embodying pre-existing law in a text-book made several important changes 
of a fundamental character. Its main cha-acteristic was the efficacy of gifts, 
dàna, given not to all and sundry but ta the apostles of culture, not as a 
donation but as an offering, not as a matter of condescension but in due 
humility. . The sage commands := “ Thcse who are devoid of learning or 
of austerities should not accept gifts, for, if they do, the donor and the 
donee both fall" “The Brahmins are masters. Amongst them those per- 
forming the rituals are to be preferred ; and among the latter, the learned 
are to be considered of a still higher order"..... The sage lays down a 
further test. “He who ts able to accept zifts but does not is equal in reli- 
gious merit to the greacest' donor.... Mot learning alone, not austerities 
alone, but he who combines them both with rituals is the deserving...... 
Where four men versed in religion and three learned men meet, there is held 
the assembly. What this assembly lays down is the supreme law." Thus 
Yajnavalkya’s gospel enunciates the fundamental rules by which! the econo- 
mic independence as weil as the supremecy of the apostles of culture can 
best be maintained. 


It is really the apostles of culture wł» create, distribute and transvalue 
ideals. ‘Without their influence life loses its nobility, actions. their inspira- 
tion. Law and culture are supreme and free only to the extent to which 
their apostles can acquire and maintain an independent and self-reliant posi- 
tion in society. The sage appraised these: truths at their real worth, and in 
unmistakable terms laid down that he who served his ideals for money was 
not an apostle of culture He classed the man who taught for remuneration 
with the impotent, the kidnapper of maidens and the back-biter. The in- 
dependence and the supremacy of the cultured has been the characteristic 
of triumphant Aryavarte ; and that this has been so is principally due to 
the traditions of the Gupta times moulded and perhaps inspired by Samudra- 


gupta. 


IV 


The author of the Yajrüaralkya Snrtt makes another change of far- 
reaching importance. Rzveda comemplated marriage in which the bride 
was fit to be a friend of the husand.* Grhya Sátras enjoined marriage 
with an adult bride. Manu Sirti, which pn best authorities must have been 
composed in its present form zbout 300 A.D., permits the girl?® to select a 
husband for herself if her father does not marry her for three years after she 
attains puberty. Further, it commands the father to keep her unmarried 
for life rather than marry her to a man without qualifications. A century 
passed and Yajfiavalkya in about 400 A-D., insisted upon the marriage of 
a child bride. ' To allow a gri to शाला unmarried”, says Yajfiavalkya, 
“after she attains puberty is as sinful as the destruction of a fœtus every 


34. Ibid, I, 499-200, 35. Rv. X, 85. 36. Manu IX, 90. ~~ 
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month". Further he commands that the man who commits adultery with 
a woman of the higher caste should be sentenced to death.?' ° Why were 
these changes made? Historians may not approve of the change wrought 
in this fashion but must try to discern the real motive behind it. With a 
whole continent full of men and women in different stages of culture, with 
foreigners spreading temptations on all sides, with a few cultured men, with 
but a very few cultured women, Yajfiavalkya must have felt that to allow a 
single woman to go out of her world of culture would be to give a death- 
blow to the unity and indivisibility of Aryan Society. Child-marriage, un- 
changing devotion to the husband, destruction of the man who seduces a 
woman of higher culture,—those terrible commandments, given with a view 
to preserve the culture of the country, have enabled the Áryans to preserve 
to some extent the purity of the Aryan culture. And for hundreds of years, 
millions of fair soldiers have, in obedience to these commandments, walked 
into the battle of cultures raging in this unfortunate land, holding aloft the 
banner of Aryan culture. Though we may not approve of this scheme, we 
must at any rate try to understand it. 


Up to this time, Sanskrit was a language of literature and law, of ritual 
and philosophy In some form or the other it was the mother-tongue of 
the cultured Aryans since the earliest times and was the principal vehicle 
for the expression of Aryan scriptures. Before Buddha, it was the reposi- 
tory of learning. It was spoken when Yaska, Panini and Kàtyàyana wi®te 
grammars of Sanskrit. Patafijali clearly refers to it as the language of the 
Sista, the cultured, that 1s, those Brahmins who were selfless and above 
temptations, who kept food just sufficient to be contained in one pot and 
who lived in Aryavarta bounded by the Himalayas to'the North, Pariyatra 

» to the South, Adaréa to the West and Kalakavana to the Kast, Early 
drama shows that in spite of Buddhism, the cultured used it invariably and 
that even the uncultured spoke its broken variety and understood it when 
spoken. The Mahdbharata and the Ramdyana were composed to instruct 
and delight audiences not necessarily learned. About the second century of 
the Christian era, the influence of Sanskrit was clearly perceptible in royal 
inscriptions and grants. About 150 A.D., Rudradiman of Gujarat, the 
grandson of a foreigner, had his achievements inscribed in Sanskrit; and 
thus it became the official language of royal inscriptions. 

But its apotheosis was achieved by the Guptas. It attained a unique 
position in the country. Without it education and good taste were unattain- 
able. Without it stories lost their interest, language its purity, sensuousness 
its glamour, literature its beauty, knowledge its depth and scriptures their 
sanctity. Without it no one could attain the position of the cultured. Even 
the Jainas and the Buddhists accepted it as the language of their religious 
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books in spite of an atthoritative opinion which favoured the Prakrits. 
Thus Sanskrit ceased to be merely a language of the cultured but became 
the verbal embodiment of Aryan Culture, In it and by it Arydvarta' was 
to remain one and indivisible til the end of time. 


~+ 


V 


About 380 A.D. Samudragupta died. Fis elder son was Ramagupta,*° the 
younger Candragupta. The author of the famous Sanskrit drama, Mudrà- 
taksasa@, had described the career of Ramacupta in a play called Devicandra- 
guptam and some of its fragments have been recently found. According 
to what could be gathered of this play, Le had a dramatic end. He was 
weak, selfish and mean. The enemy—perhzps the Saka Mahaksatrapa Rudra- 
sena III of Gujerat—invaded his territory and to save himself Ramagupta 
presented his queen Dhruva Devi <o the conqueror. His younger brother, 
Candragupta, dressed in a women’s garb vent to the conqueror in place of 
Dhruva Devi and killed nim. He returned to P&taliputra, feigned madness 
and later killed Ramagupta. Rimagupta is a disgrace to the great name 
of Samudragupta. | 

Candragupta then assumed sovereignty of Aryávarta, married Dhruva- 
svamini Devi and rooted out the Ksatrapes cf Gujerat between 380-388 A.D. 
Then like his father he started on a career of conquest?! He annexed 
K&thiawar, Gujerat and Malava to àis kingdom and made Ujjain his capital. 
Perhaps he conquered Sind. He appears to have reigned till about 413 A.D. 
and during his reign occupied himself in consolidating his vast empire and 
giving stimulus to the cul:ural activities of his times. 

Empress Dhruvasvamini Devi, brilliant and able, governed a province 
for some time at Vaiéali on behalf of ther son, Govindagupta. The eldest ~~ 
son, Kumiragupta was married to Ananta Devi of KuntaladeSa, and the 
daughter, Prabhàvatigupta was giver. to the Vakataka king, Rudrasena. The 
latter was as proud of her august Eneage as a son, for, later in life, as the 
queen-mother of her son, she prcudiy called herself the daughter of the king 
of kings, Devagupta. Nepal was also rulel by a member of the family. 

Candragupta was as valorous zs his Llustrious father. From the coins 
he appears to be as powerful as end more Imposing than his father. He was 
a devotee of Visnu like his fatber. He cropped the emblem of the Eagle 
and adopted the all-destroying cara, tha other emblem of Visnu. His 
father was Vyüghraparakrama. the Tiger-salbur ; he called himself sizhha- 
vikrama, the Lion-valour. He alo adapted the title of Vikramaditya, 
pmamabhagavata (the Great Vaisrava), baranrabhajtărka (the great Sun, 
among warriors) and rdaiddhisdjersi (the Imperial Saint). Years later, 
the proud daughter called him Devagupta, the godlike. 


40. JBORS, Part XIV, p. 251; also Vasudeo UPADHYAYA : Gupta Sümrájya 
KG Itthasa, Prathama Khanda, pp. 76-82. 
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Many kings, like Bhoja of Ujjain, Jayadeva of Patan, and Hemu 
of Delhi, have in later times proudly adopted his name and chosen to imi- 
tate his deeds. Like the word 'Caesar' in European history, the words 
' vikramaditya’ and ' paramabhattarka' have been in Indian history coveted 
titles for conquerors. Vikramaditya has been immortalized by tradition, and 
has been woven in thousands of folklore stories, as the ideal King, as Raja 
Vikrama described as surrounded by nine jewels of literary men, as the 
friend of Kālidāsa, as the brother of poet Bhartrhari and the master of that 
elusive spirit Vetal. His memory has been cherished with greater affection 
than has been the memory of Khalif Harcon in Moslem countries, of Charle- 
magne in Europe or of King Arthur in England.....Of late, research, busy 
in tracing his personality, has removed layer after layer which folklore has 
gathered round him, and we see to some extent the real Vikramaditya, more 
imposing, more lovable than his imaginary namesake known to the bards 
of the Middle Ages. 


India never again witnessed the golden prime which it did during the 
reign of Vikrama. From the contemporaneous records*? left by Chinese 
pilgrims, Vincent SMITH concludes that “India was never governed better 
than during his reign "^ With this we may agree. But when with the obvi- 
ous intention of comparing the Eastern and Western methods of govern- 
ment, he adds “after the Oriental manner ", we may differ with the historian's 
conclusion.** E 


VI 


Kalidasa was the beautiful nightingale singing with 'full-throated ease’ 
the glories of the spring-time. Tbe loveliest product of this great age, he 
was heir to the highest traditions and the finest culture which Aryávarta knew 
of. He was acquainted with every branch of learning known to that age. 
He had seen life from Kashmere to Kanchi and noted beauty in every form 
and shape, He was sentimental and yet never missed the practical point of 
view—a diplomat untouched by the meanness of the diplomatic world. A 
great poet and yet fit to be a friend of the Emperor and an ambassador to 
the King in Kuntaladega, he appears to have wonderfully co-ordinated the 
practical and the ideal and could preserve the balance between the romantic 
and the classic points of view, Beauty and sense of proportion, he could 
harmonize. His Yoga, poise, was unconquerable An iridescent light of 
those joyous’ times, full of happiness and contentment came to be reflected 
in his immortal works. He saw before him the world made beautiful by the 
apostle of Aryan culture. The King, as he saw and depicted, was bold and 
noble, the just protector of the people as well as religion, a man of culture 
and taste. Men and women moved in the spheres appointed for them by 
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religion without conflict Women were cultured, soft-hearted, affectionate 
and well-conflucted. People as a whole were contented and well-protected ; 
the officials were well controlled; the ascetics, chained to duties by strict 
discipline, followed their religious pursuits and laid down the canons of true 
culture. Saintly apostles of c.lture, like Kanva, majestic in their quiet great- 
ness, inspired veneration all round. The whole atmosphere was refined and 
rhythmic. Varudsrama (the rule of castes and stages) was universal law. 
Memories of world-conquest and horse-sacrifice spread a powerful back- 
ground behind everything. The ideal of love, always the noblest asset of 
any age, was born of purity and refinement and of dignified self-effacement, 
—the ideal, which has not Seen bettered in this country during the last 
fifteen hundred years. 


Thus what Samudragup-a crea-ed, what Vikramaditya perfected was 
immortalized by Kalidasa. 


VII 


About 413 A.D, when Candragupta Vikramaditya died, the golden age 
had reached its zenith. Thereafter, his son Kumaragupta came to the throne. 
His reign was also one ‘of ever-growing victory, during which nothing 
appears to have disturbed the unity of Aryavarta or the strength of govern- 
ment. He adopted the title of mahendräditya, followed the' footsteps of his 
grandfather in celebrating a horse-sacrifice and became well-known as the 
‘Great Indra of Horse-sacrifice’ (asvamedhamahendra) ^5 He was a de- 
votee of Kartikeya, the god of war, and took as his emblem the peacock 
sacred to that god. 


About 455 A.D. when he was on his death-bed, foreign invaders came 
knocking at the doors of पतात. About that time large tribes, unparalleled 
in.strength and cruelty were migrating from Central Asia to the West 
towards Europe and to the East towards India. 


Gupta power seems to have been shaken but his son Skandagupta once 
more firmly established himself and earned the title of ‘the one hero of the 
Gupta family’. He appears to have combined courage and statesmanship 
enduring all hardships. ‘Sleeping even on ground’, he conquered the 
Pusyamitras who were strong and rich and ‘placed his left foot on the 
foot-stools in the shape of kings.’*8, The inscriptions describe his conquest 
thus :? “ With his strength he conquered and placed his family fortunes, 
which had become unsteady after the death of his father, on a firm founda- 
tion. With. tears of joy in his eyes. he went to his mother, as Krona to 
Devaki, saying 'I have won'." With an army he re-established his power. 


45. JRAS. Jan. 1889, pp. 203, 105, 110. 

46. SMITH: Early History of India, Fourth Edition, pp. 316, 317. 

47. FLEET : Inscriptions ef the Early Gupta Kings, pp. 53, 54. 

48. JRAS., 1907, p. 327. - 
49. SMITH: Early History of India. Fourth Edition, p. 327. 
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He conquered the earth and showed compassion towards the vanquished. 
Though his fame grew, he was not proud. The bards by song and prayers 
sang the beauty of his character. As he fought the Huns, 'the world trem- 
bled'. The same story is reproduced on the rock at Girnar, about the year 
456 A.D. After this victory, the golden age began to decline. 


Invasions of Huns followed in quick succession. About 450 A.D., Tora- 
mana, the Hun King, conquered Persia and established his rule at Pavaiya 
on the Bias. In 485 A.D, he assumed the title of maharajadhirüja, appar- 
ently ruling at Malava*! The Gupta Empire of Magadha was dissolved 
and the decline of the golden age stretched to a long period of a hundred 


and fiftcen years, till the end of Sri Harsa's reign. 


VIII 


In this age literature, science and all forms of culture received extra- 
ordinary stimulus, no doubt due to the taste and generosity of the Gupta 
Emperors. 


For several centuries, the Paricatantra had been sojourning in foreign 
lands. The story of Kanakamafijari had in Arabian climes assumed thee 
shape of Sherazadi's Arabian Nights. Java and Cambodia pulsated with new 
life. Exchange of culture was established between India on the one hand 
and Greece, Rome, Constantinople, Central Asia, and China on the लला. 
It is difficult to give, in a short article, an idea of the force and strength 
with which the creative ideals of literature and art of the period spread in 
all directions. The plays and poems of Kalidasa show those forms of lite- 
rature at their highest. Gunàdhya's Brhatkathe and Dandin’s Da$sakumara- 
carita give an example of the prose of the period. Poetics and law were 
assiduously cultivated. Narada, Brhaspati and Yajfiavalkya, all of this 
period, are still recognized as high authorities in Hindu Law. Some scholars 
regard Kautilya's ArthaSdstra and Vatsyayanas Kamasutra to belong to this 
period.55 


Philosophy can claim many eminent men of this period. ‘The branches 
of Sarikhya and Nydye clearly received great attention.»6 


Susiuta, a work on medicine, belonged to this period : BOWER's manus- 
cripts5? testify to the fact that the influence of Indian physicians had spread 
right up to the Eastern Turkestan. Mathematics and astronomy attracted 
some of the great scientists of the age. In 499 A.D, in Kusumapura, the 





50. FLEET: Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings, pp. 58-61. 
51. SMITH: Early History of India, Fourth Edition, p. 335. 
52. KEITH : A History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 357-359. 
53. Ibid. p. 16. 
54. SMITH: Early History of India, Fourth Edition, p. 335. 
55. KEITH: A History of Sanskrit Literdtuie, pp. 458-462, 467-469. 
>. R. G. BHANDARKAR : A Peep inte the Early History of India, pp. 71-72. 
57. KEITH: A History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 509, 540. 
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capital of the Guptas, Aryabhatta prepared ais monumental woiks on mathe- 
matics. The Romakasiddldnte was composed probably as a result of Roman 
contact, and in 505 A.D, Lata wrote a commentary on it. In about 550 
A.D., Varahamihira wrote his famous work, the Paficasiddhantika. Astrology, 
too, had reached its highest po:nt of develcpment. In architecture, sculpture 
and painting also, India zttained a high level of technique and expression. 
The magnificent palaces and temples of the period have been destroyed by 
Mahomedan invaders but some specimen of their sculpture and painting still 
survive. Some of the fine paintings of Ajarta and Sigiriya (Ceylon) belong 
to this period. These are but a few surviving lines of the ever-increasing 
eddies of culture which revolved with rapidity in this age. Perhaps there were 
many others, of which no trace is found to-day. 

Kumaragupta appears to have founded the famous university of 
Nalanda. Hiuen Tsang, who visited India about one hundred and seventy 
fiva years late, recorded a description of it. Ten thousand pupils, selected 
out of thousands, studied there Foreign scholars came there to learn, to 
settle their doubts, to earn fame. About 1510 professors taught different 
subjects. Silabhadra, the greatest scholar o: the age and the most redoubt- 


. able authority on Yoge$asira was the Chancellor under whom the Chinese 


pilgrims studied. Six-storeyed athas accommodated the students, whose 
expenses were borne by the University. Handreds of villages provided the 
necagsaiy funds. Thougk a Buddhistic university, it taught non-Bud- 
dhistic subjects, such as, the Vedas, etymology, medicine, the different schools 
of philosophy, astronomy and grammar. In the country, children were 
taught five lores. The learned spread culture from town to town. Every 
court had its official debates where the learned from all parts of the country 
congregated to prove their supremacy and tc earn fame and patronage. Un- 
fortunately, the pictures which survive are those of Buddhistic institutions 
and of a period when the golden age was cn its decline. What must have 
been the activities of the Brahmins whom the Gupta Emperors acknowledged 
as their preceptors, when tke golden age was at its zenith, is a matter of con- 
jecture, One lovely picture of zn institutior survives—the Grama of Diva- 
karamitra, described by the poet, Bana.®° 

But the greatest educational force was tFat of the Puranikas. If the anci 
ent apostles of culture created or strengthened any force in order to preserve 
the unity and indivisibility o? Aryavarta, it was the Purana. It was, from Vedic 
times, considered the source of religion and culture, as the fifth Veda, and 
the Purdnika, with its assistance, educated the whole country. It is difficult 
to say what the early Puranas were like but there is no doubt that in the 
seventh or eighth century befcre Christ, some of them were recited in 
Naimisáranya, during the reign cf Adhisima Krsna. The Matsya, Váyu and 
Markandeya Puránas in their present form began to be composed about the 
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beginning of the golden age? But need appears to have been felt for one 
comprehensive agency for the spread of culture. The Aryans growing power- 
ful everyday made a great effort to teach to the people, historic continuity, 
the deeds of their ancestors, the nature of their civilization, the canons of 
general conduct and the principles of higher knowledge, and gave final shape 
to the Mahābhārata. In that age, the Maha@bhdrata had already acquired 
a unique position in religious literature under the name of Satasahasri Sam- 
hita, ‘the scripture with a lac of verses’. "''The essence of the four Vedas 
permeated it, When the gods first weighed it, it was found weightier than 
the Vedas themselves ". 


This great work incarnates the majesty of the Aryan life in all its 
aspects. Beautiful stories and interesting fables, moral tales and wise sayings, 
the fundamentals of law and civilization ; attempts to co-ordinate all the 
activities of culture and ethics; efforts to popularize ‘principles which made 
the golden age and great epic records in which heroic men and women exhi- 
bited the elemental greatness of manhood were incorporated in it. It was an 
effort to inspire action by stirring appeals, immortalizing the proud and joy- 
ous manhood of the age. The Mahābhārata is a great poem of a very great 
culture ; it has worked and can yet work the miracle of keeping Aryavarta 
one. For Aryans, it is the Book of Life ; rejuvenating the aged, reviving the 
dead, organizing the disorganized, making heroes of men. Really as the #di- 
parvan said, “ what is not there, is to be found nowhere else. This book 
created the ideal of perfect manhood which was shaping in Aryan minds 
for ages. From the verses of this scripture steps out, as Laksmi came out 
of the waves of the sea, the figure which neither the past had seen, nor the 
future hopes to see, of one aflame with the splendourous strength and culture 
of the golden age who could appeal to all hearts: of him, who in order 
to destroy the wicked and to establish the Eternal Law gave to successive 
generations the immortal message of life " without hope, without self, un- 
affected by delusions, do then fight on” ;—of him, who has enthroned him- 
self in the hearts of men as the noblest embodiment of triumphant Aryi- 
varta, one and indivisible. | 


The author of the Visnu Purdne while recording the life-story of this 
‘best of men’ thus expresses the eternal prayer of the Aryan heart : “ Even 
the gods sing thus; blessed are the men who live in the land of Bharata, 
like unto the high road to Heaven and to liberation, for they are higher than 
gods themselyes,” 65 





62. PARGITER: Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. vii, viii. 
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DATE OF MEGHAVIJAYAGANTS COMMENTARY ON 
THE HASTASANJIVANA—BETWEEN 
A.D. 1680 AND 1700 


By 
Frofessor P. K. GODE, M.A. © 


AUFRECHT makes the following entries in his Catalogus Catalogorum 
regarding the MSS. of a work on palmistcy called हत्तसंजीवनी :-— 


CCI, 765— “ इत्तसंजीवनी Palmistry, by a Jainacarya. 
L. 15141. Bik 296”, 
CCI, 236—* हस्तसंजीवनी Palmistry, Ulwar? 2028. 
Extr. 604. Com. by Meghavijayagani* ibid." 
The description of the Uhwar MS. of the Mastasafijtvana. given by PETERSON 
creates an impression thar the text of the work is written by one Jain author 
while the commentary has been written by Meghavijayagani. In the colophon 
of the Ulwar MS the name of this commentary is recorded as “सामुद्रिकलहरी” 
In a MS. of the Hastasafijivanz2 recently acquired by the B. O. R. Institute 
we find the following. elaborate colophon :— 


1. Vide pp. 106-107, of Notices by Rajendralal Mitra. The MS of हस्तसंजीवन 
described by! MITRA contains 390 Slokas. It is described as “ भाष्यसहित ” and 
of unknown authorship. If is said ta be a work on “ palmistry and divination." 
It begins with “ श्रीशङ्केश्वरपार्व फ्रणमन्‌, ध्यायंन्तमेव वृजिनवृषभे etc. and ends as 


follows :— “| इति हस्तसञ्जीवने सिद्धज्ञाने हस्तत्पशेनाधिछार: सम्पूर्ण: ” 
2. Vide p. 296 of R. MirRA's Notices of P:kaner MSS (1880)—MS No. 637— 


हस्तसंजीवनी, This MS begins with verse 2 of L. 1514 viz. “ श्रीनाभेयः प्रभुजीयात्‌ etc.” 
It is described as a work of a Jamicrya. 

3. Vide p. 86 of Peterson's Catalogue o. Ulwar MSS (1892)-- 2028. Haste- 
safijivanit by a Jain writer L. 1514, Bik. p. 226, with the Commentary of Megha- 
vijayagani. This is probably the author of Candraprabha, a Commentary on Hema: 
candra’s Sebdanusáasana (1701) ". In Extract No. 604 the MS begins :— | 

* 3: नमः सिद्धमहतं ध्यायनिति कुतांजलि: । हऱ्तसंजीवनव्याख्यां कुवे स्मृत्वा गुरोर्गिरम्‌ ॥ 
AA... ...मंगलमाह ॥ श्री शंखेश्वरपार्श्वमिति ॥ | 
.. The MS ends :—“ इतिश्रीहस्तसंजीवतव्याख्यायां सामुद्रिकलहर्य्यी ॥ महोपाध्यायश्रीमेघविजय 
गणिबिरचितायां द्वितीयः स्पशीधिकारः संपूर्णः ou^ 

4. CCI, 466- “ मेघविजय, a Jain auther wrote in 1701: Candraprabha, a 

Comm. on Hemacandra's Sabdénusasana” (See PETERSON 3.201 for Candraprabhà) 
CCI, 793— “ मेघक्जिय read 1669 instead of 1701” 

[On p. 55 of Cata. of Ujjain MSS, (1936 we'find a MS of हस्तसंजीवनी* विद्या 

eby मेघबिनयगणक copied in Saka :756—A.D. 1324. The MS contains 56 leaves] 
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Last Folio 20— 
“ एवं यद्वहुसंमत तदुदितं वामेपि रेखाफलं 
सर्व चाप्यनया दिशैव सुधिया ध्येयं विधेयं थिया । 
औनत्यं समुदेति मेघबिजयं यस्मादकस्माछ्ियां 
नित्याभ्यासवशेन रूभ्यमसकृत्तक्रक्षणान्वीक्षणात्‌ ॥ ८२ ॥ 
इति वामहस्तरेखाविशेषश्चतुर्थोष्यायः ॥ 
श्रीसाम्ुद्रिकभावमङ्भुतरसं गंभीरमध्यासितं 
नानाकारमहार्थेभासुरमणिज्योतिमिरुद्भासितम्‌ | 
साकल्येन परिगृहीतुमचिरात व्यक्तानशक्ता जना- 
स्तद्रह्माहितजीवनेन सहितास्ते संतु सुधाशयाः ॥ 
किंचिच्छाञ्रसमीक्षणाद्गुरुमुखादन्वीक्षणाह्रक्षणा- 
भ्यासादत्र समुचितं समुचितं ज्ञेयं मया वाह्ये | 
तदुष्यं विदुषा च किंतु सुधिया संभावनीयं करे 
यस्मान्निर्मलतासुपंति सकलं शास्र सतां संग्रहात्‌ ev N 
गृहे akaa स्फुरति कनकैमैघविजया- 
Ran: पाणिग्रहणविधिमीक्षेत निपुणः | 
` समुद्रादुङ्भता सदवयवसंबंधमधुरा 
महालक्ष्मीः पाणिग्रहणमुद्ता तेन रमते ॥ ८५ ॥ " 
प्रेष्यस्तया गच्छ नृपालिचक्रिण- 
eph गुरोः श्रीविजयप्रभप्रभोः | 
विष्यः कुपालोर्विजञयस्य धीमतः 
शाक्षं समेधाद्विजयायवाचकः ॥ ८६ N 
AIA सपादात्र ज्ञेया Taal? zd । 
ग्रंथे सतां प्रसादाच्च श्रेयः श्रीरस्तु शाश्वती (॥ ८७॥) 
इति श्रीहरुतसंजीचने सिदिज्ञानशास्रे मह्दोपाध्याय- 
श्रीमेघविजयगणकविरचितं हस्तसंजीवन संपूर्ण ॥ 
श्रीरस्तु ॥ सिद्धिरस्तु ॥ 
वाकसत्यतास्ठु ® (Here a line in Persian characters is recorded by the scribe). 


The metaphor of aq (cloud) and gfx (rain) in stanza 85 of the above 
extract is also found in the following extract from folio 2 :— 


सामुद्रिकोन्दोधपयो निपीय मेघो रसं THA श्‌... gent । 
समेघतां तेन सुखेन लोकः श्रीहरुतसंज्ञीवनमेतदाद्यमम्‌ ॥ २० ॥ 
इति श्रीहरूतसंजीचने सिद्धज्ञाने शात्रपीठिका ॥ ” 


Sometimes the verses are followed by a prose comment introduced by the words 
“ आष्य यथा? which show that the MS. contains both the text and commentary. 


5. The number of stanzas in the MS is about 500 excluding the prose com- 
ment. These stanzas are not, however, all of them in anustup metre, some of them 
being quotations from earlier works 
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The question now arises : Is Meghavijaya the author of the हस्तसंजीवन a 


. 8 " , , 1 
stated in the colophon “म्षविजञयगणकविरचितं हत्तसंजीवन 7? With a view 
to decide this question we must record some of the colophons in the body 
of the MS. These colophons$ are as follows :— 


Folio 8—** इति gadaa Bama तिथिवारनक्षत्रवेलादिवर्णगंधरसश्भराकारादि 
इस्तस्वरूपवर्णनाधिकारः ॥ १ ॥ 

Folio 1I—“ इति g ( zadata ) & ( स्त ) स्पर्रीनाधिकार : ” 

Folio 19— “ इति हस्तसंजीबने रखाविमर्शन नाम तृतीयोध्यायः i 

Folio 20—'* इति वामहस्तरेखादिशे( प )श्वतुर्थोष्याय: ” 
These colophons though irreguiarly recorded in the MS. indicate that the 


work Hastasanjivana consists of 4 edhyayas or adhiküras. Let us now re- 
cord the works and authors referred to in the MS. These are as follows :— 


(1) नीतिशास्रविवेकविलासे, fol. 1 (Cf CCI, 298--नोतिबिलास and नीतिविवेक ) 
(2) मष्टजातक, fol. 5,— (Vide CCI, 282) 


(3) भद्रा (बा?) हुसंहिता, fol. 5 

(4) पवनजातक, fol. 5. 

(5) qup, fol 5 (Vide CCI, 212--ज्योतिष पद्मकोश and CCI, 321--पदा- 
कोश पद्मकोशजातक 

(6) मतांतरेण, fol. 5, 7, प्राच्यां qq (fol. 8), 16. 

(7) SIRMA, fol 8. 

(8) शैवसामुद्रिके, fol 11, 19, 15 ( दुशमाध्याये ), 17 (अश्टादशाध्याये ) 

(9) विवेकविलासेर, fol 11, 15, 16, 18, 19. 

(10) प्रकरणक्रारः, fol. 11, 15, 17, प्रकरणे, 12, 16, 17, 18, 14, 15 ( प्रकरणमते ), 

(11) हस्तबिंबकार, fol. 11, 15, 15. | 

(12) भोजकृतसासमुद्रिके fcl. 16, 18 ( भोजसासुद्रिके y 

(13) जैनसामुद्रिके, fol. 15. 


6. A MS of the Hasta:afijivcna at the B. O. R. Institute (No, 1386 of 1886- 
92) has the following colophons :—Felio 8-- 


“ इति हस्तसंजीवने तिम्यादिहस्तस्वव्पवर्णनाधिकारः प्रथमः ॥ ” 


Last Folio 11— “ इति श्रीहस्तसंजीवने सेद्धज्ञाने हस्तस्परीनाधिकारः संपूर्णः ॥ ^ 
Evidently this MS is incomplete es ix contains 2 adAikaáras only. 


7. Prof. H. D. VELANKAR mentions two works of the name विवेकविलास, one by 
सवसेनसूरि and the other by जिनदत्तसरि of the Vayada Gaccha (Pub. at Ahmedabad 


1898). 
8. The quotations from. प्रकरण or प्रकरणकार are all in Prakrit verses e.g. (Folio 
17)—'! प्रकरणकारस्त्वाह ॥ 
वरपउमसंखमछि अभद्दासण SEU जलकुंभ ॥ 
वसहगजछत्तचामरदामहयद्जमश्चरेच ॥ ९३ n? 
9. Compare खासुद्रिककण्ठाभरण (CCI, 711). 
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The foregoing names of works and authors introducing certain views or quo- 
iations pertain mostly to the science of palmistry as expounded*by Jaina or 
non-Jaina writers. It is necessary to see if thes? works on palmistry are 
now represented by any extant MSS. in cur Manuscript Libraries. 

The MS. of the Hastasafijivana analysed above contains some chionolo- 
gical data which may help us to fix the chronological limits for the work. 
On folio 3 we find the following commen: :— 


“ अत्र सुखावबोधाय किंचिद्भाष्यं य (था) सं। १७३७ शा १६०२ प्रमोदसंवत्सरे | 
आषाढ शुद्ध द्वितीयायां तिथो । भूगुवासरे । पुष्यनक्षत्रे । श्रीसूर्योदयाद्वातंघटीघु vie तत्समये | 
हस्तवीक्षणे प्राप्ता तृतीया तिथिः ete.” 


Folio 8—“ अत्रोदाहरणं । सं. १७३७ वर्ष सुभिक्षनिर्णयाय यथाविधि Farts 
दक्षिणहस्तस्यानाभिकायाः ॥ ” etc. 


Folio 10 “ भाष्यं । यथोदाहरण । सं। १७३७ ॥ आषाढसित द्वितीयायां सप्तमचरिसमये 
करे क्षणे तत्र ओदयिकी द्वितीया ” etc." 


As the commentator Meghavijaya uniformly mentions Saivat 1737 (month 
of Asüdha, tithi 2 of Sukld paksa) Y am inclined to think that our com- 
mentator composed his commentary most probably in the month of Aszdhaee 
of Sawat, 1737 or Saka 1602 (= A.D. 1680-81). At any rate it seems cer- 
tain that the date of composition of the commentary lies in the year Samvat 
1737 or after this year but not prior to AD. 1680. Now let us see if*this 
chronology of Meghavijaya's bhàsya or commentary agrees with other known 
dates of his works?! viz. A.D. 1660, 1671, 1691. 


According to the Jama Granthüavaly? Meghavijaya composed Candra- 
prabha fika in Samvet 1757 ( = Ax. 1701) and Hemakaumudi in Samvat 
1758 (‘= AD. 1702) 33 

If these dates are correct, we may take it for certain that Meghavijaya- 
gani’s literary career lies between A.D. 1650 and say 1705. It is thus possible 


10. The date in this extract corresponds to Friday, 18th June 1680 (Vide 162 
of Ind. Ephimeris VI). 


11. Vide p. 425 of Classical Sanskrit Literature by M. KRISHNAMACHARIAR— 
Meghavijaya composed his पश्चाल्यानोद्धार in Sarvat 1716 (= AD. 1660). (Vide 
KEITH'S SL 260). 

Page 192—Meghavijaya composed Devaénandabhyudaya in Samvat 1727 (A.D. 
1671). 

Page 193—Meghavijaya (pupil of कृपाविजय ) composed Digvijaya-mahakdvya 
(the life of विजयप्रमसूरि ) in Samvat 1747 (AD. 1691). 

12. Jaina Granthévali (Bombay, 1909) p. 78. 

13. Ibid. p. 303. 

14. Vide p. 192 of KRISHNAMACHARIAR’S Classical Sans, Liteiatue—" Megha- 
vijayagani was a Jain monk. He was a pupil of Krpévijaya and 5th in hierarchical 
descent from Hiravijaya. He was well versed in grammar, astronomy and logic 
and his writings on these branches of learning are now appreciated." His works :— 


Q) सप्तसंधान, O देवानन्दाभ्युद्य (av. 1671), (3) शान्त्नाथचरित, (D मेघदूतसमस्याटेख, 
(5) दिग्विजय महाकाव्य (Ap. 1691) ; © युक्तिप्रबोध, . 


bad 


~ 


x 
~ 
- 
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that he composed his commentary on the हस्तसंजीवन at least in A.D. 1680- 
81 or betweén, say, A.D. 1580 end 1705. 


X^ We have now to see if our Meghavijaya the author of the Bhdsya on 


i * 
s- ya 
" , 


the Hastdsafijivana is identical with his namesake, the author of works 
composed between A.D. 1650 and 1705. 

In verse 86 of the colophon quoted above Meghavijaya calls himself 
the pupil of Krpavijaya  ( “ शिष्यः छपालोर्विजयस्य धीमतः ” ). He also refers 
to विजयप्रभ in the same. stanza. We have already seen that the fifiq. 
जयमहाकान्य Composed in A.D. 1€91 by Meghavijaya is a life of Vijayaprabha- 
stiri as stated by Dr. M. Krishnamachariar. It is, therefore, clear 
that our Meghavijaya, the commentator of the Hastasafijivana is iden- 
tical with his namesake, the author of works composed in A.D. 1660, 1671, 
1691, 1701 and 1702. It is also proved that our commentator the author 
of the agreg commentary on the Hestasafjivand composed this com- 
mentary in A.D. 1680-81 or sometime thereafter but before A.D. 1705 or 
so. The question already raised by me in this paper regarding the identity 
of the author of the Hastasagjivcra with the author of the Samudrikala- 
hari commentary cannot be answered at present as L have no other complete 


we MS. of both the text and commentary for examination and comparison. 


S". 
» 


^ 


[Vide p. 370 of Poleman's Indic MSS in U.S.A. 1938) —a MS of *g9tmur 
with Comm. was copied by लक्ष्मीविजय pupil of भेघविजयगणि ] 


Mri M. D. Desai on pp. 183-190 of his जेन गूर्जेर कविओ Vol I, (1931, Bombay) 
supplies the following information about the Gujarati and Sanskrit works 


of Meghavijaya, the pupil of Krpavijaya :—Gwjarati Works » (1) विजयदेव निर्वाणरास, 
(2) पार्श्वनाथनाममाला (Samvat 1721:— A.D. 1665);; Sanskrit Works: (1) देवानन्दाभ्यु- 
दयकाव्य. (Sathvat 1727 = ap. 1671); i9 मातृकात्रासाद (Sathvat 1747 = AD. 1691) 
composed at धर्मनगर, (3) चन्द्रप्रभा व्याकरप (Sathvat 1757 = AD, 1701) composed at 
Agra; (4) agna महाकाव्य (Sarhvat 1750 — A.D, 1704) with Tippana; (5). शांति- 
नाथचरित्र; © तत्त्वगीता, (7 धर्ममंजूषा, © युक्तिप्रबोधनाटक, ©) मेधदूतसमस्यालेख, 
(10) भक्तामरत्तोत्रवृत्ति भात (11) बिजयदेवमाहात्म्यप्रयोगपरिस्फोरन. | 

15. Prof. VELANKAR in his ‘Jiaretertkosa makes the following entries regarding 
this work : , 

(1) “ हस्तसंजीवन ” of Meghavijaye. See JG p. 363 fn. Siddhajfiina is a 


-part-of this work BK. 1606; DB 26(187; Mitra IV. No. 1514 Pet. IV. No. 1386. 


` ° PRA. 1518. Ulwar, ex, 604.” 


(2) “Tikg by Meghavijaya Upéchyaya, Bk. 1600 PRA, 1518. Ulwas ex. 
604.” M 2 e 


SUKTABHAJAH AND HAVIRBHAJAH 


By 
Shri H. G. NARAHARI, M.A. 


Less known than the traditional method of classification of the Vedic gods 
into Terrestrial (prthivisthána), Atmospheric (antariksasthüng) and Celestial 
(dyusthaána), but nevertheless quite important, is the rationale which attempts 
to group them under two heads, those that receiye hymn or praise (sékte or 
stuti) and those that receive oblation (kavis) or Soma; the former method 
has been found to be fairly free from all “ Fallacies of Division ” * and has, 
as such, met with wide approval. Though it is usually associated with the 
name of Ydska, he cannot be regarded as its originator, for it is possible to 
see that it was known long before him and that his task has been only to 
systematize and regulate a method which existed before him. The RV. (1, 
139. 11) thus speaks of eleven of the gods as living in Heaven, eleven 07० 
Earth and eleven in the waters (= air) ; the AV. (X, 9. 12) similarly classi- 
fies the gods into dwellers in Earth, Air and Heaven, but specifies no num- 
ber of the gods that live in each sphere. The etymologists who lived *long 
before Yáska believed? in the existence of only three deities, Agni on Earth, 
Vàüyu or Indra in the Air, and Sürya in Heaven. Each of these receives 





1. MACDONELL (Vedic Mythology, p. 19 ff.) points out that though it is possible 
to classify the gods in several other ways also, none of the methods are as satisfactory 
as Yaska's; the attempt to classify the gods according to their relative greatness 
ie. great, small, young and old, is a very doubtful test; the relative age of the 
mythological conception fails as a satisfactory fundamentum divisionis because it 
is not possible to say with certainty how many gods beside Dyaus belong to the 
Indo-European period; and the stage of personification represented by the various 
deities could be a successful basis for classification only if it were possible to draw 
a strict line of demarcation between one another. MACDONELL hence concludes 
. that the classification open to the least objection is that suggested in the RV. itself 
and followed by its oldest commentator, Yiska, But one cannot help observing 
that even Yiska’s method is not entirely satisfactory. The mention of gods and 
goddesses like Savitr, Varuna, Yama, Usas, and Pythivi in more than one group 
or in all of them shows beyond doubt that the rationale is not accurate and that is 
open to the “Fallacy of Cross Division”. Several explanations are offered by 
Yaska and Durga, his commentator, to justify this recurrence, but the explanations 
do not justify the rationale, however much they may convince one of the necessity 
to include the name of a god or a goddess in more than one group. BLOOMFIELD 
(Religion of the Veda, p. 91 ff.) is conscious of this defect in Yaska’s method, and 
hence expounds his own of Transparent, Translucent and Opaque gods; but even 
his method suffers from being highly subjective in character. 

2. Nirukta, VII, 5; they were influenced, perhaps, by passages like RV. (X, 
158,41) where 87796 is requested to protect his devotees from Heaven, Vita from 
Air, and Agni from the earthly regions ; cp. MACDONELL, op. cil., p. 19, ; 
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many appellations either on account of his super-eminence or according to 
differences Of function, just as the same person may act in the capacities of 
the hotr, the edhvaryu, the udgatz and the brahman. Yaska does not con- 
sider it necessary to hold that ih» various gods are but different forms or | 
manifestations of these three representative deities, but allows also the possi- 
bility that those forming each of the thre groups may be allied in sphere 
(samsthünaikaivam) and functions (samb'iogaikatvam). For the three re- 
presentative deities mentioned before, there are also the respective shares and 
companions ;? Agni has thus for Lis share this world, the morning libation, 
Spring, the géyatri metre etc. ; he is jointly praised with Indra, Soma, Varuna, 
Parjanya, and the Rtavah while Indra has for his companions Agni, Soma, 
Varuna, Püsan, Brhaspati, Brahmenaspati, Parvata, Kutsa, Visnu and Vayu, 
and Aditya with Candramas, Vayc. and Szmvatsara. 

The fundamentum divisionis 5f the latter method which is at present 
taken up for consideration, canno: claim the same merit as the former. What 
strikes one at the very outs2t is that Yaska himself has not paid adequate 
attention to make the division perf2ct* ; he seems to be content with pointing 
out that while some Terrescrial gods are offered both praise and oblation, 

some receive only praise ; he mentions? only four of the Atmospheric gods as 
belonging to the latter category, though or closer examination it is possible 
to find more; and as regards the Celestia deities, he mentions them all in 
a Mess as though they all belong to one class, while it is easily seen that 
though the vast majority of them receive praise only, a good many are offered 
sacrificial food (havis or the libstion of Soma). 

Moreover, there are a good aumber >f gods to whom only verses or 
half-verses are addressed, and a good number are mentioned only incidentally 
(nipata)9 ; some are there whose mame is znnounced by the seer at the time 


3. For a description of this in detail, see Nirukta, VII, 8 ff 
4. The Brhaddevatà (VIII, 125 f£.) also mekes an attempt at this classification 
and, on examination, the account given here seems to be as confused and inadequate 
as the one found in the Nirukte. Tne autho” of the Brhaddevaté himself seems 
to be well aware of this, for ke says that no one who is not a seer can hope to 
know a mantra by direct perception : 
anukranta devatās sitktabhdjo havirbnajas cobhayatha nipátaih | 
apyevam syid ubhayathanyatha và na p-atyaksam anrser asti mantram || 


For the classification of deities according to the Brhaddevaté, see Appendix B. 


It should be of interest to note in this connection that Madhavabhatta im his 
Devatdnukramani classifies the gods irto Visible (pratyaksa) and Invisible (perok- 
sa) ; the former are worshipped by visible rices, and to this group belong gods 
like Agni, Vayu and Sünya; Sarasvati, Manyu. Soma and others belonging to the 
latter variety are offered worship by irvisible ries and they are also hence invisible 
(paroksáh) [Rgvedüánukramani of Madhavabhetta, Ed. by Dr. C. Kunhan RAJA, 
p. 55]. 

5. Nirukta, X, 42 

6. Cf. Brhaddevatü, I, 17 ; VHL 129. Strictly speaking this cannot be an 
independent gfoup, for it is quite poszible that a deity which may be incidentally 
mentioned in one group may receive praise or aifering when enumerated in another 
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of offering the oblation and some whose distinctive activities (karma) are 
praised. Yüska does not find it necessary to make separate lists of all these 
kinds of gods He enlists all those appellations which have become con- 
ventional and with reference to which chief praise 13 addressed to the deity,? 
but all epithets alluding to the distinctive activity (karma) of a deity are 
omitted by him, because these are only indications of a particular aspect of 
the proper appellations., However convincing this reasoning of Yàska may 
be, all these anamolous instances do argue for the inefficacy of this rationale 
when used to classify the entire Vedic pantheon. 


Nor is this the ambition of Yaska for he seems to be satisfied with the 
utility of this fundamentum divisionis in an attempt at a further sub-division 
of the gods, classified by him already under the three major heads, taking 
into account their individual location. 


Of the fifty-two Terrestrial deities recorded in the Nighaniu (Chap. V), 
Agni, the thirteen beginning with Dravigodàh, and Agnayi, Devi jostri, and 
Devi ürjühuti receive both praise as well as oblation, but the remaining thirty- 
three beginning with 4804१ receive only praise (stuti) ; the Atmospheric dei- 
ties mentioned!^ are sixty-eight in number and Yaska arranges them into 


three groups, single deities, groups of deities (devaganéh), and goddesses“ 


(striyah) ; the single deities are thirty-nine in number ; there are eight groups 
of gods and there are twenty-one goddesses; among the single deities, the 
following eleven, viz., Vena, Asuniti, Rta, Indu, Ahi, Ahirbudhnya, Suparna, 
Purüravas, Soma, Candramas and Dhitr, receive only praise (s£uti) ; of the 
remaining twenty-eight, the first twenty-three beginning with Vayu and end- 
ing with Agni, and Prajaépati receive both oblation and praise; Syena and 
Mriyu receive the Soma libation; Visvdnara is only another form of the 
Terrestrial god who receives both oblation and praise; VidhatT is mentioned 
only incidentally. Of the eight groups of deities (devagana), the first seven 
beginning with Maruts and ending with the Bhrgus receive only praise," and 
the Aptyas are mentioned only incidentally ; of the twenty-one goddesses, Sara- 
svatij? Sinivali and Kuhü, and Indrani! receive oblation and Soma res- 





group. Thus though Prthivi is incidentally mentioned among celestial gods, as an 
atmospheric deity, she receives offering (see Appendix A). 

7. C£. Ibid., II, 71 for the same view. 

8. The same view is reiterated in Brhaddevatd, 1, 86-88. 

9. Among these Nárá$anisa is mentioned in the previous group as receiving 
havis also. 

10. Nighantu, Chap. V. 

ll. This is according to the description given by Yaska in his Nirukta; but 
from descriptions of these gods found elsewhere in the Rgveda and the Atharvaveda, 
it is seen that they all receive soma and oblation accompanied by the call svadhā. 

12. RV. I, 3, 10 which is cited by the Nirukta (XI, 26) as a typical address 
to Sarasvati only asks her ‘to like the sacrifice’ (jyajüóm vas[u) offered to her 
though the exact nature of the offering, i.e, kavis or soma, is not clear, it is obvious 
that Sarasvati receives some offering 

13. Though as an atmospheric deity, Indrani is described by Yaska (Nirukta 

17 
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pectively, and Prihivi is only a form of the Prihiwi, mentioned among the 
Terrestrialedeities as a receiver of praise (stuti) only ; the remaining sixteen 
receive only praise (stuii). 

Regarding the Celestial deitiss who ere thirty-one in number, Yaska 
by himself makes no distinctions among them ; but it does not follow from 
that that they are all un:form in character : a good many of them are already 
mentioned in the earlier groups; some of them drink Soma in place of 
oblation, some get both and some are mentioned only incidentally. 

Tvaştr, 5 Vi$vanana! and Prihiy?* are mentioned as existing in all the 
three regions ; Uses, by nerself, is both a Celestial and an Atmospheric deity 
and, when coupled with Nakié (Night) is a Terrestrial deity also ;9 Agni 
is both Terrestrial and Atmospheric, while Savitr, Varuna, Yama and Athar- 
van are both Celestial and Atmospheric,?® and among the wives of the gods 
(devapatnyah) mentioned in the list of the Celestial deities, Agndyi is men- 
tioned earlier as a Terrestrial deity and Indrani and Rodasi as Atmospheric 
deities ; also, while the Adilyas receive obletion, the A§vins, the Visvedevah, 
Yama and Devapatnyah receive soma, anG the Vasus get both oblation and 
soma; Avastr, Visvanara, Aia Eeabad, Prthivi, Samudra, Atharvan, Manu 
and Dadhyan are mentioned incidentally ; the remaining Celestial gods receive 
praise only. 

So much for the classification of the Vedic deities in accordance with 
thé nature of the offering thzy receive from their worshippers. A careful 
study of it reveals several individuzl characteristics which distinguish one deity 
or a group of them from the rest of the pantheon. Judging thus from the 
stand-point of location, Jt is easily unders:ood that the atmospheric deities 
are superior in status to those beloaging to the terrestrial region, and that 
the celestial deities are, in their turn, not only superior to those belonging 
to the atmospheric region, but alsc are the most dignified ; the vast majority 


XI, 37 ff.) as one who receives praise only, it is known from a verse elsewhere in 
the RV. (I, 22, 12) that sha receives the soma libation. 

14. Nighantu, loc. cit. 

15. Among celestial gods, T'vestr is mentioned only incidentally, but in the 
other two planes he represents forms of Agni (Nirukta, VIII, 14 f. ; X. 34; XII, 
11). 
16, In the celestial sphere, ViSvanara is incidental and in the other two spheres 
he means forms of Agni (Nirukta, VIIL, 31; XI, 9; XII, 21). 

17. Prthivi in the celestial plans is only incidental (Ibid. IX, 32; XI, 37; 
XII, 31). 

18. Usas of the celestial plane s derived from V vas ‘to desire’, while she 
of the atmospheric plane is derived from Voss ‘to shine”; when coupled with 
Nakia in the terrestrial plane, she receives oblation also besides praise (op. cil. 
VIII, 11; XI, 474 ; XII, 5). 

19. Savitr and Varuna represent the visible Sun when they are atmospheric, 
and the invisible aspect of him whea on the celestial plane; as a celestial god, 
Yama gets Soma and havis only as an atmospheric god; Atharvan is incidentally 
mentioned ampng celestial gods (9p. cit., X, 32, 4 f. ; XII, 12, 21 f.; X, 19; XH, 
29, 33). ° 
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of these celestial deities receive, as can be noticed from the table at the end,?° 
only praise ; only a very small minority receives any offering, so that receiving 
praise (stulti) only can be regarded as one of the qualifications of. a superior 
deity; also of the celestial deities that receive any offering, the majority 
of them take soma, while oblation (avis) is received by an almost negligible 
minority. Receipt of soma instead of havis is hence another qualification of 
a superior deity. 

Now these canons will be of great help in understanding the difference 
in dignity on the one hand, between the several kinds of manes and the gods, 
and on the other hand, between the gods themselves, especially between those 
gods who are important in the study of the eschatological conceptions of the 
Vedic people. 

Unde: the group of manes come the Maruts, the Rbhus, the Argirases, 
the Pitrs, the Atharvans and the Bhrgus, and perhaps the Rudras also on 
account of their close association with the Maius. In the Nirukta these 
are all mentioned under groups of gods (devagena), but an examination?! 
of their nature reveals that they are no more than manes, though superior 
to the ordinary class of them because of their special distinctions. 

The Maruts are of dubious parentage; not merely are they called sons 
of Rudra (II, 33. 1),?? or of Préni (I, 23. 10) or of Sindhu (X, 78. 6), 
but are also styled often as self-born (I, 168. 2). Very often they are cajled 
priests (V, 29. 3) or are compared with them (X, 78. 1), and one passage 
in the RV. (1,.85. 7) says that they obtained a dwelling in Heaven through 
their greatness (faves). It is clear from these factors that their individual 
merit was responsible for their rise from priesthood to divinity. 

Though originally mortals, the Rbhus, children of Manu,?* acquired im- 
mortality by reason of their feats (IIT, 60. 3). "They are also said to have 
mounted to Heaven (I, 110. 6) and to have obtained the friendship of the 
gods (IV, 36. 4), with the result that they are often even expressly invoked 
as gods (IV, 37. 1). 

The Avigirases derive their appellation from Angiras, one of the earliest 
ancestors of the Vedic people, who, by his special merit, achieved immortality.?* 

The Piirs are the virtuous ancestors of the Vedic seers whose virtuous 
life on earth allowed them to enter the Heaven of Yama for enjoyment in his 
company. The term can also be taken as generic, denoting all the varieties 
of ancestors, whether they are of superior merit or of merit which is only 
up to the mark, for we hear once that there are three varieties of these 
fathers (pitarak), high, middle and low (X, 15. 1). 


20. Sée Appendix A. 

21. An examination in detail will be undertaken later. 

22. Unless specified otherwise, citations like these in this paper refer only to 
the Rgveda. 

23. They are also often called Sons of Sudhanvan (I, 110.4). 

24 For a fuller account of the Azgirases, see my paper Devaybna «nd Pitr- 
yéna in course of publication in the ABORI. ° 
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Along with the Avigirases, Navagvas and the Bhrgus, the Atharvans are 
also enumérated as fathers in one verse cf the Rgveda (X, 14. 6). They 
are said to have established the order of sacrifices (X, 92. 10), and by the 
merit. acquired by performance of feats like these they were able to be 
relatives of the gods (AV. IV, 1. 7) and to dwell in Heaven (AV. XI, 6. 13). 
Like the Atharvans, the Bhrgus came to te esteemed as gods on demonstra- 
tion of their skill (X, 92. 10). 


This entire group of manes belongs tc the atmospheric region (madhya- 
sthdna) and is hence lower m status to the. gods of the celestial region, though 
superior to those belonging io the earthly region.  Yüska's description of 
these makes one feel that they receive only praise (stuti), but from abundant 
descriptions of them found elsewhere in the Rgveda, it is obvious that they 
all receive svadha and soma end that some of them even rejoice in the call 
svēhä like the gods (X, 14. 3). As a cless, therefore, they must all be in- 
ferior to the celestial deities, particalarly to those of them that receive praise 
only. A gradation among these fathers is made sometimes (X, 15. 1) and 
this distinction will also be obvious on application of the test to each one 
of the varieties to see whether they receive mere oblation or soma also. 


According to the account given of Fema in the Veda, he is no more 
than the first mortal who after ceath feund out the path for those that 
wet after him (X, 14. 2). Naturally, Yeme must hence be regarded as one 
among the fathers. 'The present test also proves that he is so. Like the 
other kinds of fathers, Yama also is a defiy of the atmospheric region? and 
like them, he receives oblation (seedhd). True that his name is found. also 
in the list of the celestial deities. Ydaske and Durga explains’ this by say- 
ing that the atmospheric Yama refers to Yama, king of the dead, and that 
the celestial Ya is none else than the setting sun. Though Yàska and his 
commentator try to explain the obvious difficulty by accepting two Yamas, 
it is also possible to accept a single Yama and explain the phenomenon of 
his double occurrence by saving that the dual mention of Yama, among 
the atmospheric deities as well as ameng those belonging to the celes- 
tial region, is only to show that he is superior to the rest of.the fathers, 
(pitarah). That Yama should be a celestial god, at least in part, is proof 
enough that he is superior to the rest of the fathers who -are essentially 
atmospheric. As the first of the mortals -o find out the “path,” as the king 
and assembler (scrgémanam jánaram)?5 of the dead in Heaven, Yama must 
certainly be supreme among those of his class, and the description that, in 
his celestial capacity, he drinks wma? .s only another factor proving his 
superiority at least over the ordinary manes who receive only oblation (Aevis). 

Varuna is described as the companion of Yama in the merriment of the 
latter in his Heaven (X, 14. 7), and it is gratifying to see that the appli- 


25. See Appendix A. 26. Ibid. 
27. Nirikta, XII, 29 and Durgc's commentary thereon. ° . 
28. X. 14. 1. 29. X. 135. 1; Nirukta, XII, 29. 
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cation of the present test shows Varuna to be possessed of all the privileges 
to which Yama is entitled. Like Yama, Varuna also is partially atmospheric 
and partially celestial?? and receives oblation (havis)3 as a deity of the 
atmospheric region; but while Yama gets some in his celestial capacity, 
Varuna then receives praise (stuti), and this is proof that the.latter is 
superior in status even to the former. This fact is well-known for, in the 
whole of the Rgveda, Yama is only called king (raja) but never a god, 
while Varuma is honoured with the latter appellation also most frequently. 
especially when these two are mentioned together (ubhd rajand svadhdya 
mádantà yamám pa$yàsi várunafi ca devdm) = 

The present test applied to Vismu reveals him as the supreme deity 
in the Vedic pantheon, superior not only to the fathers (pilarah) but also 
to Yema and Varuna; as one who lives essentially in the celestial plane, 
Visnu is certainly higher in status than Varuna or Yama who are partially 
atmospheric also; and as one who receives praise (stuli) and nothing 
more, he is again superior to Yema who is entitled to no praise,“ and to 
Varuna who, besides praise, receives oblation and a libation of soma also. 

36070, Pusan and Surya are three more celestial deities who need be con- 
sidered at present ; the last two are described in their solar capacity and, lie: 
Visnu, receive only praise. These can thus be regarded as on an equal foot- 
ing with Visnu. But though Savitr is solar in nature and receives praise 
only in his celestial capacity, as an atmospheric deity he receives olfiation. 
Yaska and his commentator, Durga, explains this dual personality of Savilr 
by saying that in his atmospheric and celestial capacities he represents res- 
pectively the visible and invisible aspects of the Sun. In point of status, 
therefore, Savitr is on a par with Varuna, though both these in their celestial 
character belong to the same category as Visgu ie. the solar group. Durga 
seems also to recognize this fact for, in explaining the dual aspect of both 
these divinities, the same explanation is offered by him in both cases.?5 

Also, Indu, Soma and Candramahk are three lunar deities belonging to 
the atmospheric region and they receive praise (stuti) only; and Mrtyu 
another god of the same region receives the libation of soma. Can we see 
adumbrated in these data the later upanisadic idea of the Moon being the 
destination of ordinary: mortals, an inferior destination as compared with 
the destination of those of superior merit who travel further by the bright 
solar path, never more to return to earth? Being an atmospheric deity 
entirely, the Moon, though superior to terrestrial deities, is without doubt 
inferior to Visnu, Sūrya and other solar deities who belong to the celestial 
region ; and if the connection of Mriyu (Death) with Soma, an aspect of 


30. See Appendix A. 31. Ibid. 32. X, 14. 7 cd. 
33. Asa celestial god Yama gets Soma, while he gets Aavis only in the atmos- 
pheric plane (see Supra, note 19). 
34. Nirwkta, XII, 12 and Durga’s gloss thereon 
*35. Durga on Nirukta, XII, 12 and 21; Yaskg also seems to hold the same 
view, but he has said nothing quite explicitly 
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the Moon, could be understood also to mean the close relation between mor- 
tality and thé Moon, we have here much of the material which found full 
formation and development later m the uparisadic period and went by the 
name of the pitrydnea or the dhitriamérge, tne path which belongs to those 
subject to recurrent birth and dea-h and which terminates at the Moon, as 
contrasted with the devayana or tà» arcir@dimarga, the path which belongs to 
those that proceed further, never more return to their earthly home, and 
which is closely connected with the Sun. That the lunar deities Indu, Soma, 
and Candramáh should receive fraise only like the solar deities, Visit, 
Pusan and Sárya, should entitle the former also to be a destination for ordi- 
nary people at least even zs the latter are for others who are of superior 
merit,38 

Among the gods and manes no-iced in the pages above, we can thus make 
the following distinction : Visuu, Püsan and Sürya are of the highest order, 
next come Savitr and Varuna, next Yama, next the Rbhus, Maruts, Angi ases, 
Atharvans, Bhygus and the Rudres, and lastlr the fathers (pitarah) of ordi- 
nary merit ; and it should be highly refreshing to note that a study of some 
other characteristics also of these gods and manes forces us to arrive at the 
game distinction as has beer. posited now. 


APPENDIX AZ. 
Süktabhàjeh, Havirbhajah and Nipatabhajah according to the Nirukta. 
I. SOKTABHAJZAH 
(a) Terrestrial Deittes (prthivisthanadevatah) 


Aévah, Sakunih, Mandtikah, Aksah, Gravanah, NardSarmsah, Rathah, 
Dundubhih, Isudhih, Hastaghnah. Abhi$avah Dhanuh, Jyà, Isuh, Asvajani, 
Ulükhalam, Vrsabhah, Drughanah, Pituh, Nadyah, Apah, Osadhayah, Ratrih, 
Aranyani, Sraddha, Prthivi, Apvi, Ulükha amusale, Havirdhane, Dyava- 
prthivi, Vipat-sutudri, Artni, and Sunasirau (33). 


(b) Atmospheric Deities (Madkyasthanadevatal) 


Venah, Asunitih, Rtah Induh, Ahih, Ahirbudhyah, Suparnah, Purii- 
ravah, Somah, Candramah, Visvararah. Dhàta, Marutah, Rudrah, Rbhavah, 
Angirasah, Pitarah, Atharvanah, Ehrgavah, £ditih, Saramà, Vak, Anumatih, 
Raka, Yami, Urvasi, Prthivi, Indrani, Geuri, Gauh, Dhenuh, Aghnya, 
Pathya, Svastih, Usah, Ia and Rodasi (37). 


(c) Celestial Deities (Antariksasthanadevatah) 


Usah, Sürya, Vrsakapayn Saranyih, Savita, Bhagah, Süryah, Pisa, 
Visnuh, Varunah, Keéi, Kesinah, Vrsakapih, Saptarsayah, Devah, Sadhyáh, 
Vajinah, Devapatnyah (18) 


-36. For a full treatment of this subject, see my Devayüna and Pitryana men- 
tioned above, A 
चक 
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II. HAVIRBHAJAH 
(a) Terrestrial Deities (Prthivisth@nadevatah) ® 

Agnih, Dravinodah, Idhmah, Taniinapat, Naraéarhsah, Ilah, Barhih, 
Dvàrah, Usasanakta, Daivyahotfra, Tisrodevih, Tvasta, Vanaspatih, Svaha, 
Krtayah, Agnayi, Devijostri, Devitirjahuti (17). 

(b) Atmospheric Deities (Madhyasthénadevatal) 

Vayuh, Varunah, Rudrah, Indrah, Parjanvah, Brahmanaspatih, Kset- 
rasya patih, Vastospatih, Vacaspatih, Apam napàt, Yamah, Mitrah, Kah, 
Sarasvan, Visvakarma, Tarksyah, Manyuh, Dadhikrah, Savita, Tvasta, 
Vatah, Agnih, Prajapatih, Sarasvati, Sinivali and Kuhu (27); Syena and 
Mrtyu (2) drink soma (29). 

(c) Celestial Deities (Antariksasthanadevatàlh ) 

A§vinau, Yamah, and Viévedevah take Soma; Adityah take kavis, and 

the Vasavah take both kavis and soma. (5). 


IIl. NIPATABHAJAH 


(a) Terrestrial Deities 
Jatavedah and Vai$vaánara (2). 
(b) Atmospheric Deities 
Vidhatr and Aptyàh (2). | 
(c) Celestial Deities 


'Ivastà, Viévanarah, Prthivi, Samudrah, Atharva, Manub, Dadhyan and 
Aja Ekapad (8). 


APPENDIX B 


Classification of Vedic gods according to the Brhaddevata™ 
(a) Uktamantrüh (Deities who are praised by hymns) 


Saptarsayah, Vasavab, Devah, Atharvanah, Bhrgavah, Somah, Süryah, 
Süryà, Pathya, Svastih, Rodasi, Kuhüh, Gungith, Aditih, Dhenuh, Aghnya, 
Asunitih, Ila, Aptya, Anumatih and Angirasah (21). 

(b) Havirbhajah (Deities who own oblations) 


Vaigvanarah, Suparnah, Vivasvat, Prajapatih Dyauh, Sudhanva, Nagoh- 
yah, Apàm Napat, Aryama, Vátajütih, Ilaspatih Rathaspatih, Rbhavah, 
Parjanyah, Parvatah, Gnáh, Daksah, Bhagah, Devapatnih, Disah, Adityah, 
Rudrah, Pitarah, and Sadhyah (24). 


37. This classification is given in Brhaddevaté, VIII, 125-128; according to 
the next verse (VIII, 129) the two divisions noted above include the incidental 
deities (Nipatinah) in each case. 


INDUS CIVILIZATION * 
II. CULTURAL 


t 


By 
Dr. A. D. PUSALKER, M...., LL.B., PH.D. 


IN the first lecture entitled ‘ Descriptive", I dealt with the story of the 
excavations and description of the lay-out of the various excavated areas, 
of the different types of buildings, drains, wells, bricks, of the rooms, baths, 
roofs, floors, stairs, etc. of the houses, of the Great Bath and Stüpa, etc. It 
may be said to have cónsidered the Architectural aspect of the Indus Civi- 
lization. In the present lecture, I begin with “Sculpture” and “ Art", after 
which are given some glimpses into the socia. life of the people of the Indus 
Colony, presenting a fairly clear picture of their everyday life, their food 
and dress, coiffure and personal ornaments, toiletry and cosmetics, household 
articles, games and toys, domesticated amimals, weights and measures, 
weapons, arts and crafts, etc. and funerary customs. Ceramics, seals and 
sealings, metals and minerals, ivorv, faience, 3hell and other objects, etc., will 
form the subject of the next lecture, after which, crucial and critical matters, 
about which there is controversy, such as the religion, the script, the authors - 
of the civilization, etc, will be dealt with, as also views and theories of 
Rev. Father Heras, Dr. PRAN NATH, Dr. Sarup, Prof. VENKATESVARA, 
Lt. Col. WADDELL, Dr. MOOKERJI and others about the Indus Civilization. 
Original Home of the Aryans as also the date of the Rgvede and the so-called 
Aryan Invasion of India’ will have to be critically considered in this connec- 
tion. 


Before coming to “Sculpture”, a few words may be said about the 
municipal administration. The carefully Dlanned city and the drainage 
system presuppose a fairly advanced state of civic authority. Some of the 
large halls (referred to in the first lecture have been taken by some to be 
municipal or town halls. At sonte places, lamp-posts have been found indi- 
cating lighting arrangements." In some big buildings on principal thorough- 
fares are found single rooms on comer sides, with doors opening in impor- 
tant streets? These appear to be quarters provided for ‘watchmen who 
possibly guarded the streets during night. That the sanitation of the city 
was well looked after is seen from the rubbish heap found in deep trenches 


* Extension Lecture delivered on September 8, 1941. The text of the first 
lecture has appeared in the Bharatiya Vidya, MT, pp. 21-39. 

l. Further Excavations (Further Excavations at Mohenjo-Daro, By E. J. प. 
MACKAY,‘ Delhi, 1938), pp. 59, 79, 172. 

2. Further Excavations, p. 172. 
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outside the city, consisting of broken pottery, ashes and humus. Trees 
and plants were allowed to grow im the enclosures. Re-use of bricks taken 
from drains at some places suggests that the municipality was, at times, 
unduly: careful in the issue of material, with the result that the mason had 
to excavate to procure bricks for his work. The haphazard manner in which 
successive buildings have been erected on earlier foundations as also the 
building over and encroachment upon lanes in the later period of the occupa- 
tion of the city, show decline of the civic authority later on. The quarters 
of potters inside the city® also bear testimony to the same fact. With a view 
io find city walls, many trial trenches were cut oatside the excavated areas, 
and in November 1931, the archaeologists came across “ what looked suspi- 
ciously like a portion of a city wall with a small gateway.’ But further 
work had to be unfortunately stopped. owing to financial depression. It may 
be observed in this connection that this portion lay to the NE of the Great 
Bath, where a large building of unusual interest was found, with staircase 
outside, which Prof. BANERJI took as a ghat or landing ground,” when the 
Indus used to flow nearer the city. The point remains undecided owing to 
stoppage of excavation work. 

SCULPTURE : That statuary is rare would be evident from the fact that 
only nine pieces were found upto 1927, three of which came from the L. 
Area, two each from the SD and HR Areas, and one each from the DKgand 
VS Areas. All statues are cut from comparatively soft stones, grey and 
yellow lime stone, alabaster and s:eatite. Four of these represent human 
heads, three, animals, one, a composite animal, and' the remaining one defies 
identification. 

In the following lines I draw attention to important pieces of sculpture, 
mentioning their special and prominent characteristics, broken speci- 
mens being simply passed over. The steatite male head illustrat- 
ed in Pl. XCVIII 1-4 looks like an zttempt at portraiture. The figure is drap- 
ed in a shawl, decorated with trefoil patterns, interspersed with small circles, 
which is worn over the left shoulder and under the right arm. The eyes are 
long and half-closed in a yogi-attitude. With regard to the so-called yogi- 
attitude of this statue, which has been accepted by all scholars and archaeo- 
logists save Col. GORDON,® we shall refer at some length when dealing with 
the religion of the people. The nose is well formed and of medium 
size ; the mouth is of average size with close cut moustache? and a short beard 





Further Excavations, p. 1. 

Cf. Mokenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilization, p. 165. 

In the DK Area, G. Section ; cf. also, Further Excavations, p. 6. 

Further Excavations, p. 5. 

Cal. Mun. Gaz., (Calcutta Municipal Gazette), 4th Anniversary No., p. 99. 
Iraq, VII, p. 5. 

. MIC (Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilization, By Sir John MARSHALL, 
London, 1931), pp. 357, 362. Dr. FRANKFORT, however, after studying the actual 


head, States that the upper lip is shaved.—Archzology and the Sumerian Problem, 
Chicago, 1932, p. 29 n 1. j 
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and whiskers : the ears resemble double shells with a hole in the middle. The 
hair are parted in the middle, and a plein fillet of woven material is passed 
round the head. An armlst is worn on the right hand, and the holes round 
the neck suggest a necklace. Another lime-stone male head (Pl. XCIX. 7-9) 9 
is remarkable for the small size of the cran:um, as compared with the broad 
heavy face. The alabaster male statue (Pl. C. 1-3) wears a thin Shawl over 
left shoulder and under the right arm, with its knee raised, It is difficult to 
believe, according to Dr. Mackay, that the same man carved both arms and 
hands, for the right arm, though of rough workmanship, shows some power 
of modelling, while the left arm and hani are positively shapeless.!? Sir 
John MARSHALL, on the other hand, notes taat the right arm is there and the 
left arm is hidden behind the shawl, and hence much definition in the model- 
ling of the latter is not to be expected ; probably the shawl itself was paint- 
ed and this would have imparted a different aspect to the figure?! The lime- 
stone statue (Pl. C. 9) represents a couchart animal with the horns and body 
of a ram, and the trunk of an elephant. The head is broken and the animal 
reclines on a plinth. The noticable Zeatures in all the statues are the promi- 
nent cheek bones ; thick, short, sturdy neck ; narrow, oblique eyes in contrast 


"o the Sumerian statues which have round and full eyes; and full, fleshy 


lips. The ears are not clearly represented, possibly because some ornaments 
were attached to them. The shapes of the heads are brachycephalic 
(Pl. XCIX 1; C. 4), dolicocephalic (Pl. XCIX. 7) and mesaticranial 
(Pl XCVIII). The surfaces of the lime-stone and alabaster statues are not 
well finished. 1६ cannot be said definitely whether the statues were originally 
painted or polished. They appear to be purposely smashed, the reason of 
which is difficult to find. Lack of stone accounts for the comparative rarity 
of statutes and the poor conventional work in some of them. 


The pieces of stone statuary brought to light subsequent to 1927 are 
all unfinished, but they definitely represent men. They do not show any 
special peculiarities distipct from those already found, 


ART : The only artistic specimens found in the Indus Valley are in the 
figurines, seals, amulets anc cther small objects. Usually the figurines are 
found in broken conditions, with the arms and legs missing. Most of the 
human figures are females, and they are nude except for a narrow girdle 
round the loins. These figurines are of solid material and wear a fanlike 
head-dress ; pannier-like objects are seer on each side of the head, the 
cones on either side of the face forming a Dart of the headdress. Most of the 
figures are loaded with iewellery. Sorne figures show that women also wore 
caps. Eyes are represerted by pellets of clay, usually oval in shape. The 
nose is always prominent and the mouth cleverly portrayed. All figures are 
well-baked, and some of them are paintec in red. Excepting one illustrated 





9A. Plate and Fig. Nos. referred to in this article relate to the illustrations in 
MIC, unless specifically stated ‘otherwise e 
10. MIC, p. 359 11. MIC, pp. 44, 359, n 1. 
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in Pl. XCV. 23, all are made by hand. Rarity of male figures is significant, 
and the female figurines are taken to be sacred images, probably of the Mother 
Goddess, on account of their resemblance to one another, and frequency.?? 


Animal figures are found in large numbers, chiefly made of pottery ; the 
squirrel and monkeys are made in faience, and a turtle in shell. By far the 
most popular animal is the short-horned bull, with its slightly lowered head 
realistically portrayed as in the seals. The mastiff cut from steatite 
(Pl. XCVI. 17) is quite life-like and resembles the English mastiff of to-day. 
The small carvings, presumably used as amulets are most charming,—little 
squirrels in faience, not a couple of inches high, sitting up with tails erect and 
munching something from beneath their fore-paws ; little monkeys with that 
identical worried expression which is so noticeable on the faces of their 
descendants to-day ; and perhaps, mostdelightful of all, a bead (Pl. XLVII. 
By carved with three monkeys sitting round in circles, clasping one another's 
waists with their arms. Most of these are children’s play-things. , Col. GORDON 
rightly takes objection to Dr. MACKAY'S surmise as to some of these being 
the works of children themselves.!? 


The bronze figure of an aboriginal dancing girl (Pl. XCIV 6-8) with 
her hands on the hip, almost in a half impudent posture is a noteworthy 
object. The arms and legs are long out of proportion, and she wears brace- 
lets right up to the shoulder. The legs are put slightly forward with the feet 
beating time to the music. “ This little nude dancing girl”, says Mr. BRAILS- 
FORD, “moves me by her vivacity and grace beyond any human figure that 
has survived from the ancient world.’ 


" Of the seal engravings, the best are those that portray such living ani- 
mals as the artist had an opportunity of studying ; notably the humped bull, 
the buffalo and the bison.”15 ‘The humped bull is very faithfully represented; 
the artist has tempered realism with breadth of treatment and restraint. 
Sometimes the animals are frankly realistic and spirited. The buffalo is shown 
with a slightly raised head, displaying its great horns in the act of bellowing, 
very effectively ; so too is the bison with powerful arched shoulders and 
relatively small hind-quarters. The blue-faience tablet depicting a deity 
seated cross-legged on a throne, with a kneeling devotee on either side and 
a snake behind, “serves well to illustrate how instructive and illuminating a 
-background this new-found prehistoric ert of India is likely to supply to the 
later art of historic India.’ The best of the engraved seals with pictogra- 
phic legends, are “ masterpieces of the engraver’s art, as vivid in their 
drawing as they are skilful in execution, !? such as could only have been 
turned out by people possessed of marked artistic ability and great technical 
skill. 





MM EM: € 
12. MIC, p. 339. 13. Irag, VIL, p. 5. 
14. Aryan Path, 1932, p. 639. 15. MARSHALL, MIC, p. 43. 
® 


16. MARSHALL, Il. Lond. News, Mar. 6, 1926. 
17. BRAILSFORD, Aryan Path, 1932, p. 640. 
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The two statuettes from Harappa (Pl. X; XI) are more striking than 
the engraving of the bull on the sezis mentioned above. They revolutionize 
the current idea about early Indian Art. In both, there are socket holes in 
the neck and shoulders for the aztechment of head and arms, made in separate 
pieces. In the red-stone torso, the frontal pose 1s adopted, the shoulders are 
well backed, and the abdomen sighily prominent. This is the work of which 
a Greek of the fourth century B.C. might well have been proud. The other 
statuette represents a dancer standing on the right leg with the left leg raised 
in front, the body above the waist and both arms bent round to the left. 
The pose is full of movement. The neck is abnormally thick, so it is pos- 
sible that it may be the representation of Siva Nataraja, or the head might 
have been that of an animal: "The anatomical faithfulness in the two 
statuettes is startling. It may be chserved here, however, that Col. GORDON 
is not prepared to grant prehistoric antiquity to the Harappa statuettes which 
he places in the third c. B.C. He takes exception to the dating of some 
other antiquities among the Indus Bnds to which we shall refer when deal- 
ing with the date of the Indus Cuitu-e. 


The remarkably well-made stone beads, especially those of clear and 
""iouded agate, red translucent carnelian, etc., speak highly in favour of the 
lapidary’s art. An instance of the considerable skill exhibited in the manu- 
facture of stone beads is one that was made of five segments of chalcedony 
and deep red carnelian which were cemented together to imitate a bead cut 
out of a piece of regularly veined stone? 


Now let us turn to the description of the life of the ancient people of 
the Indus Colony. 


CITIZENS : All the skeletons unearthed at Mohenjo-Daro belong to the | 
Chalcolithic period, and they may be taken as the representatives of the 
population of the city. The craniclogical tests carried out by Col. SEWELL 
and Dr, GUHA result in the recognition of four racial types among the Indus 
population : viz, ८. Proto-Australo:d, 1. Mediterranean, it. Mongolian 
Branch of the Alpine Stock, and «w. Alpine, the last two being each repre- 
sented by a single skull. The first two types have dolicho-cranial skulls ; the 
brain capacity in the second trpe is less than the first. The third has 
mesaticranial skull, and the last ane is brachycranial The cosmopolitan 


18. MARSHALL, MIC, p. 46. 19. MARSHALL, MIC, p. 47. 

20. Journ. R. A. S. Bengal, VI, Letters, p. 66; Mr. HARGREAVES also does not 
agree in ascribing the torso to the _rdus period. ASR (Archeological Survey of 
India, Annual Report), 1928-29, >. 79 n 2. 

21. MACKAY, JRSA (Journa ef the Royal Society of Arts) ; 82, p. 219. Among 
fine arts, Rao Bahadur DIKSHIT includes music besides dancing and sculpture, and 


thinks that “the earliest stringed instruments and drums . . . are to be traced 
io the Indus Civilization." Prehistoric Civilization of the Indus Valley (Prehist. 
Civ.), Madras? 1939, p. 30. " 


22. F. W. T., JRAS, 1932, p. 460. 
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character of the population in a place like Mohenjo-Daro with easy land 
and water communications is quite na-ural. It was the meeting ground of 
the Proto-Australoids from the Indian Sub-continent, Mediterraneans from 
the Southern shores of Asia, and Alpines and Mongolian Alpines from the 
mountains of Western and Eastern Asia respectively. The representations 
of the sculptured heads also speak of the mingling of diverse races. Sir 
Arthur KEITH's conclusion “ after examining all the evidence produced by 
Col. SEWELL and Dr. GUHA is that the majority of the human remains found 
in Mohenjo-Daro belonged to a people who did not differ materially from 
men and women now living along the Indus valley; but there was also 
amongst them a long-faced strong-faced type which was not Indian in 
origin.?3 Dr. SARUP has shown that not only the skeletal remains but the 
plastic representation of human heads also do not represent the Dravidian 
type.24 I shall revert to this topic later on in the final lecture when dealing 
with the Authorship of the Indus Culture where the claims of various races, 
culturally and ethnologically, will be subjected to a critical test. 


THEIR DRESS, COIFFURE AND PERSONAL ORNAMENTS: Dress. The 
only available evidence for the style of dress consists of two statues and 
a number of small terracotta figurines. The statues represent male figures 
draped with a shawl-like cloth, worn ver the left shoulder and under the 
right arm so as to leave the right arm free, which recalls the upavita mode 
peculiar to India, and discovered during the later Vedic Age?5 Dr. AIYANGAR 
states that “this is the style in which -he upper cloth is worn by the Brah- 
mins and, high class Hindus generally ir. South India.”2 It may be observed 
that this mode of drapery is found everywhere in India, both among the 
cultured and the rustic Hindus. The large number of human figurines in 
terracotta and clay, both male and female, that are nude does not warrant 
the inference that people went about unclothed save for their head-dresses 
and ornaments; for it is not unlikely that the figurines were cult-objects 
and not real representations of human folk. One alabaster statue shows 
that two garments were worn, of whico the shawl noted above formed the 
upper garment. The lower garment may have been a Kilt, which resembles 
modern dhoti. There is nothing to disinguish between the male and female 
attire. Garments were of cotton or wool, and possibly were sewn, as would 
appear from needles found at the site. “In Babylonia, a garment was fre- 


23. Ill Lond. News, Dec. 19, 1931, p 1002. 

24. Indian Culture, IV, p. 152. 

20. VENKATESVARA, Aryan Path, 1934, p. 88; Cultural Heritage of India, 
Calcutta, Vol. III, pp. 41, 56. It is interesting to note in this connection that 
Yajiopavita originally represented a piece of cloth.—cf. Ganganath JHA, Asutosh 
Memorial Volume, Vol. I, pp. 62-64. V. BHATTACHARYA, Vi$va-Bhàürati Qtly, July 
1923, pp. 107-117. 

26. Hindu Illustrated Weekly, Sept. 10, 1933, p. 2. ` 

27. Cf. MARSHALL, MIC, p. 339. 
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quently worn round the waist | Kaunaki), and also a shawl under the right 
and over the left shoulder”? 


CoIFFURE: The mele inhabitants grew hair on the head and either 
cut it short behind, or coiled it in a knot and tied it up with a fillet at the 
back. “As a rule fillets would have been of cotton or some other pliable 
material" according to S:r John IMARSHALL, though our examples show 
them to be bands of gold with holes for cords at each end. Fillets in pre- 
Sargonic graves are of gold oz silver or woven material. In regard to women, 
the only specimen figurine available shows the hair falling loose from behind. 
In bronze and other figures cf women, however, the hair is usually done up 
and coiled in a heavy mess on the top of the head as the Malyali women 
do even now. Men shaved their upper lip, or close-cropped it in the opinion 
of Dr. MACKAY, and grew short beards as in Mesopotamia. 


PERSONAL ORNAMENTS : Ornaments were freely worn by men and women 
of all classes, necklaces, fillets, finger-rings and armlets being used both 
by men and women, whereas the fair sex exclusively used the girdles, anklets, 
car-rings, ear-studs, ornamental pins and buttons, and perhaps nose-rings.?! 
Ornaments for the rich were of gold, silver, faience, ivory and various kinds 
w semi-precious stones, while the pocr had to be content with those mainly 
of shell, bone, copper and terra-cotta. ‘A large ornament carved in yellow 
steatite bearing in relief the unicorn with the cult objects is too heavy for 
ordinary use, and was probably worn on the breast by a priest? This 
steatite pectoral or amulet is the first object of its kind to be found at 
Mohenjo-Daro and it méy nave had some religious significance, possibly 
the wearer was regarded as ‘ the ear of the god.’3 Some specimens of women's 
girdles are composed of strirgs of tubular beads of cainelian, with spacers 
and terminals of bronze aad -opper. sometimes even of gold. Various kinds 
of beads, to be described later cn, were made use of for necklaces and 
girdles. The boring of hard substances like carnelian testifies to the high 
skill in drilling possessed by zke ancient people. The dancing girl in bronze 
(Pi. XCIV. 6-8) is shown wearing bracelets covering the whole arm, a 
practice not without parallel in modern India. Bracelets at Mohenjo-Daro 
were made of gold, silver, cooper, bronze, shell, vitrified paste, faience, ear- 





28. VENKATESVARA, Cult. Jer., Vol. II], p. 42. For Summerian Dress, cf. 
FRANKFORT, Arch. and Sum. Prcb., pp. 12-18 ; Annual Bibl. of Ind. Arck., Vol. VII, 
p. 11. For Vedic Dress, cf, BANERJI SASTRI, Journ. Beh, Or. Res, Soc., Vol. XVIII, 
pp. 1-3 ; SARKAR, Ganga, Puratactwanka, pp. 95-102. 

29. MIC, p. 34. 30. Cf. footnote 9 above. 

31. The illustrations of the articles which the ardhzologists take to be nose- 
rings (cf. Further Excavations, po. 531-533, and the Pl. and fig. nos. given there) 
do not appear to be nose-rings. Existence of nose-rings at so ancient a period would 
run counter to the conclusions of Prof. P. K. Gope who has, on the strength of 
literary evidence, proved thai tbe antiquity of the nose-ornament in India does not 
go beyond 1000 ap—Annals of the Bhand. O. R. Insi, Vol XIX, pp. 313-332. 

32. Mackay, JRSA, 82 p. 219. " 

33. MACKAY, Further Exccuations, op. 546, 585. 
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thenware and pottery. No stone bracelets have been found as yet. Faience 
bracelets are far more elaborate than the others with incised* ornamental 
patterns. On some skeletons were found shell bangles, copper rings and 
bracelets. On some of the bangles, which are hollow and filled with shellac 
or joined with wax are two pin-holes at each side of the joint. “ These 
bracelets are unlike those of Syria and South Russia which are penannu- 
lar.” Glass bangles have not been found so far nor any other materials 
of glass, which, however, has been found in Mesopotamia and the neigh- 
bouring regions of Baluchistan in the third millennium B.C. The conical 
gold caps seem to have been worn on either side of the face, on the analogy 
of the dress of the figurines. Buttons of copper or faience were used for 
sewing to the garments or for ornamenting the dress, or for making a scale- 
amour and copper and bronze chains similar to those used in modern times. 
Hair pins and hair pin heads having various shapes and sizes, some with 
incised designs and drawings and carved figures of birds and animals, were 
made of ivory, steatite, bronze, copper, bone, faience, lime-stone, etc. Men- 
tion may be made of a steatite pinhead carved into the form of three mon- 
keys clasping one another around the shoulder,?* which is a favourite motif 
in Egypt. - 

TOILET REQUISITES: The ‘vanity case’ found at Harappa with its 
combination of piercer, ear-scoop and tweezers invites comparison with the 
similar finds from Ur, Kish and Khafaje, both types showing “ the “same 
peculiar construction of the looped head."$8 There were toilet jars of ivory, 
metal, pottery and stone. Toilet boxes were perhaps made of wood. There is 
quite a collection of small and well-made faience vessels having four com- 
partments, to hold expensive cosmetic or perfumes, It is interesting to nofe 
that “they are unknown in any other ancient civilization, save Crete.’ No 
mirrors were found at Mohenjo-Daro upto 1928, but now three specimens 
have been excavated. They are of bronze, slightly oval in shape, with a 
handle having a flat back and a concave face. All were apparently cast. 
There are round metal rods, in copper and bronze, with both ends carefully 
rounded and polished, which were probably used for applying cosmetics like 
the Kohl-stick of ancient and modern Egypt: Specimens of combs are rare 
probably because majority of them were made of wood which has perished. 


34. VENKATESVARA, Cult, Her., Vol. III, p. 44. 

35. MIC, pp. 35, 582-583, states that “no true glass has yet been found at 
Harappa or Mohenjo-Daro", but mentions that glass-making was known in Meso- 
potamia; Dr. FRANKFORT, however, doubts the discovery of glass at so ancient a 
period.—Ae. Bibl. Ind. Arck., 1932, Vol. VII, p. 7. 


36. Pl. CLVHI, 5. 37. ASR, 1923-24, Pl. XIX, 22. 


38. V. Gordon CHILDE, The Most Ancient East, London, 1929, p. 211 ; also 
FRANKFORT, Ann. Bibl. of Ind, Arch., Vol. VII, p. 8. 

39. MACKAY, Further Excavations, p. 320. 

40. MACKAY, Further Excavations, pp. 477-478. . 

41, MIC, p. 505. 
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Those described in Sir John MARSHALL’s work were made of ivory and had 
two rows of teeth, there being one specimen (Pl. CXXXII.21) having a single 
row of teeth. Combs were used both by males and females, and some were 
probably worn in the head. Further excavations have brought to light two 
combs, differing from those already Zound.42 One is a V-shaped ivory comb, 
with fine teeth, which may have been used to remove vermin from long 
lanky hair or used like the modern Lair-slide to fasten a single lock in place. 
Razors, which have been grouped by Dr. Mackay in four types, viz., double- 
bladed, L-shaped, hook-shaped and s:mple-blades, and were made of bronze 
and copper and had curved edges, served for the toilet of the mere male.43 


HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES : These were made of pottery, stone, shell, faience, 
ivory and metal. Copper and bronze are found to have replaced stone as the 
material for household implements, while fatence was used only for small 
omamental vases. Most of the household vessels were earthenware having 
various shapes, forms and designs. Comparative rarity of the vessels of 
copper and bronze may De due to the fact that then, as even now, the 
metal was valued being sold on its weight. For the kitchen were used flesh- 
rubbers, cake-moulds, dippers, beakers, bowls, goblets, dishes, basins, pans, 
weucers, cups, ladles, heaters, jar stands, storage jars, etc.,—all of pottery. 
The goblets with pointed bases which were the customary drinking vessels 
are found scattered everywhere round the wells, indicating thereby that they 
were "to be used only once as is the custom with the more conservative sec- 
tion of the Hindus. Among the ardzles made of stone may be mentioned 
the querns, palettes, jar-stands, eic.  Jar-covers and ladles were also made, 
of shell Various materials were used for making handles. For general 
domestic purposes were the needles and awls of bronze, copper and ivory; 
axes, saws, sickles, knives, fish-hooxs, chisels, etc. of bronze or copper. Blocks 
of lead were probably used as net-sinkers. With regard to furniture, it appears 
from some pottery models that chars and bed-steads used to decorate the 
drawing room. The back of the seat in the chair is supported by a strut and 
one of the legs of the seat is knoiched. There were stools having four legs, 
or in some cases the supports were skeped like the legs of a bull or somewhat 
like an hour-glass.* Bull-legged stocls occur in Egypt from the First Dy- 
nasty, as also at Tell Asmar. There were lamps of copper, shell and pottery 
and it appears that there were street lamps^*^  Pannier-like head-dresses of 
the pottery figurines were sometimes used as tiny lamps.*? The find of a 
pottery candle-stick, an article very rarely found on an ancient site, shows 





42. Further Excavations, pp. 541-542. 

43. Further Excavations, pp. 468-469 ; cf. MIC. 

44, Further Excavations, pp. 335, 641. 

45, MIC, pp. 87, 211 ; Further Excavations, pp. 59, 79, 423. 


46. MACKAY, Further Excavations. p. 260. Prof. VENKATESVARA (Cult, Heri- 
tage, III, p. 68) refers to these as Dipalaksmi figures on their analogy with later 
metal figures in South India. holding tbe oil in hand, 
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that candles, probably made of wax or tallow with wicks of cotton, played 
their part in illuminating the houses at Mohenjo Daro.** ° 


AGRICULTURE : The large number of saddle-querns found supplies the 
proof of agriculture. Though little is yet known about the actual methods 
of agriculture adopted by the Indus, people, the specimens of wheat and 
barley found among the ruins indicate that they were not of the wild species 
but were cultivated. The grains of wheat represent, according to Dr. O. 
STAPF, two species of a club wheat. “ both species are still in cultivation in 
the Punjab” There is absolutely no grain of truth in the stories started 
some time back that the ancient carbonised seeds yielded wheat? The vari- 
ety of barley has been identified with the kind found in the pre-Dynastic 
graves in Egypt. Dr. MACKAY suggests that possibly rice was grown, which 
need not surprise us, as in ancient Sind there was a very heavy rain fall.5 
There is nothing to show whether the hoe bad already been replaced by the 
plough in the Indus Valley. Stones of date found both in Mohenjo-Daro 
and Harappa show that date was used 28 an article of food. 


Foop : Besides wheat and barley, milk too must have been another 
important item, and doubtless vegetables and other fruits besides the dats 
were included in the dietary, but as to these there is no positive evidence.5i 
The inhabitants of Harappa cultivated peas and sesamum too. Animal 
food was also taken comprising largely of beef, mutton, pork, poultry® the 
flesh of the gharial, turtle and tortoise, fresh river fish and dried fish from 
the sea, and also shell-fish. That these were undoubtedly articles of diet has 
been inferred from the fact that their shells and bones have been found in a 


half-burnt state in the ruins. It Eardly requires any proof that the Vedic 
Aryans were meat eaters. 


DOMESTICATED AND WILD ANIMALS : Many animals were domesticated. 
Actual skeletal remains of the Indian humped bull, the buffalo, the sheep, the 
elephant, the pig and the camel have been recovered. Bones of the dog and 
horse have also been found, but not far below the surface. Figures of hounds 
on terracotta and other pieces of clay show that the ancient people were 
familiar with the dog. There is some difference of opinion about the existence 





47, MACKAY, J RSA, 82, p. 222 ; Further Excavations, pp. 414-415. 
48, MIC, p. 586. 


49. BHERUMAL MAHIRCHAND, 'Mohan-jo-Daro, p. 43 n; Times of India, dated 
13-83-1934 and 13-8-1934. 

50. MIC, p. 456; about rainfall, cf. the previous article (Bharatiya Vidyi, 
HI, p. 25), also, DAS, Rgvedtc India, p. 91. 
51, MARSHALL, MIC, p. 27. Rao Bahadur DIKSHIT thinks it probable that 


rice ... was also cultivated and included in the dietary of the people.” Prehist. 
Civ., p. 25. 


52. Exc. at Harappa, p. 6. 


53. Col. SEWELL, MIC, p. 670; cf. also Exc. at Harappa, p. 6. 
54, Cf. also MARSHALL, MIC, p. 111. 
55. MIC, pp. 28, 650-654. 
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of horse at so ancient a periods ; 5n grounds to be dealt with in a subsequent 
paper, I ant of opinion that the incus people knew the horse. Clay models 
of toys indicate that the Indian biscn, the rhinoceros, the tiger, the monkey, 
the bear and the hare were known to the inhabitants of the Indus Valley.5* 
The donkey was also known, and a few bones of the cat have been found at 
Harappa. Among the smaller animals may be included the mongoose, the 
squirrel, the parrot, the peacock enc the domestic fow].57# 


GAMES : Marbles and dice were the articles of games, the former being 
made of agate, onyx and other stanes. some looking very beautiful. That 
dicing was a common pastime seems to follow from the large number of dice 
pieces found, which are made of portery and are usually cubic in shape like 
the European dice, not like the oblong pieces in common use at present. 
The arrangement of numbers or the dice, however, is different from that 
obtaining in Europe (where the sum of the points on any two opposite sides 
amounts to 7) 1 being opposite to 2, 3 to 4, and 5 to 6.58 It is also possible 
that the dice were used in con:unction with board games. Some articles 
regarded as gamesmen by Dr. M«cEAYy have been taken to be cult objects by 
Sir John MARSHALL. The Vedic Indian, as is well known, was an inve- 
Terate gambler, horse racing anc dicing being his favourite pastimes. 


Toys: The specimens of toys unearthed are various and interesting. 
They are clay models of men and women; toy animals sometimes with 
movable heads ; whistles, ovoid cr shaped like hens, or in the form of a bird, 
usually a dove, hollow within and with a small hole in the back, with pedes- 
tal-like bases ; rattles with small pellets of clay inside ; and household articles 
like the baking pans. Pottery rams. with fleece indicated by lines of red paint 
and mounted on two wheels with & hole through the neck for a draw-string 
were common play-things. The little toy-carts, according to Sir John MAR- 
SHALL, are particularly interestIng as being among the earliest representa- 
tives of wheeled vehicles known to us, approximately contemporary with the 
chariot depicted on a stone slab at Ur (c. 3200 B.C. according to Dr. Woor- 
LEY) and a model of waggon from Anau®. The remarkedly large number of 
toys found at Chanhu-Daro shovs that toy-making was a local industry there. 
Among these may be mentioned tcy-vehicles of various shapes mounted on 
two or four wheels and drawn by a pair of humped oxen as in modern Sind.*! 
The animal figurines in the round are mostly toys, some serving as amulets. 


56. MARSHALL, MIC, p. 28; MACKAY, Further Excavations, pp. 289-90 ; LAW, 
Ind. Hist. Qtly, VIII, p. 150; LarscpoN, MIC, p. 453; DIKSHITAR, Culture of the 
Indus Valley, p. 5; VENKATESVARA Aryan Patk, 1937, pp. 362-363 ; SEWELL, MIC, 
pp. 653-54 ; DIKSHIT, Prehist. Civ. p. 40. 

57. MIC, pp. 350-355; Furrber Excavations, pp. 283-298. It may be noted 
that the cow has not been represented at Mohenjo-Daro (MIC, p. 355). 

57a. Cf. Dixsuit, Prehist. Civ., rp. 40-42. 

58. MIC, pp. 551-552. 59, MIC, p. 57 n 4. 

60. MIC, pp. 39, 554-555. : 

61. Ann. Bibl, of Ind. Arch.. Vol. X, p. 22. 
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CONVEYANCES : In addition to the models of carts found at Mohenjo- 
Daro,®2 which have the general appearance of the farm carts so commonly 
met with at present in the Punjab and Sind, a specimen has been found at 
Harappa, made of copper, which looks like the ekka of the present day with 
a canopy for protection from the sun and the rain 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES : In the Indus Valley weights have been found 
in large numbers and range from large examples which had to be lifted with 
a rope, to very small ones used by jewellers. These weights are divided 
into six types according to their shape, of which the cubical weights seem to 
be by far the most commonly used, These cubical weights are always made 
of chert, often beautifully banded or mottled, which was first roughly flaked 
into shape, then ground, and finally carefully finished. They have been found 
to be more accurate than the weights of other shapes and materials. The 
large stone weights are conical, and are pierced with a hole for the passage 
of a rope for easy handling. The small weights of dark grey slate resemble 
the barrel-shaped weights of Elam and Mesopotamia, and “are made with 
much greater accuracy and consistency than those of Susa and Iraq.’ The 
sequence of ratios is binary at first like the Susa weights, but subsequently 
decimal, i.e, 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 160, 200, 320, 640, 1600, etc. ,There isto 
evidence of a sexagesimal system, the frequently discovered weight being of 
ratio 16. The conclusion reached by Mr. HEMMY after considering the fur- 
ther specimens unearthed by Dr. MACKAY, inserts the ratio 8|3 between 2 
and 4 as given above; the unit weight has the calculated value of -8750 gms, 
the largest weight being 10970 gms. Groups with 13-712 gms. and double that 
amount are much more common than the others. The absence of any mark 
does not justify the inference of Mr. Hemmy that commercial transaction 
took place between classes of people who were completely ignorant of read- 
ing or writing. The poorer people used ordinary pebbles as weights.98 


MEASURE : It was in further excavations that a slip of shell, 6:62" long, 
by 0:62" wide and 0-27" thick, with carefully spaced lines incised on it was 
found which Dr. MACKAY takes to be part of a longer measure. Nine 
divisions still remain, each averaging 0:264". From the fact that groups of 
ten divisions were marked off by circles and were halved into groups of five, 
it appears that the decimal system was known. The scale is beautifully made 
and finished, and its accuracy is remarkable, Egypt is familiar with the deci- 
mal system. of linear measure since the Fourth Dynasty, and a purely deci- 
mal system is found on the Proto-Elamite tablets. Early Sumer used both 





62. MIC, pp. 273 n 2, 554. 

63, Exc. at Harappa, pp. 99-100 ; MIC, p. 555. 

64. Further Excavations, p. 606. 

65. HEMMY, MIC, p. 596; cf. also, Further Excavations, p. 606. 

66. Further Excavations, p. 606; also, MIC, p. 596. 
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the decimal and the sexagesima! =;stams. It is likely that the system had an 
independent* origin in the Indus valley; Mr. HEMMY observes similarly re- 


garding the decimal system of w-ights. ^ No measures have been found at 
Harappa. ° 


COTTON SPINNING AND TEXTILES: It is evident from the discovery 
of many spindles and spinde-wkorls or Taklis in the houses at Mohenjo- 
Daro that spinning of cottor and wool was very common. That both the 
rich and; the poor practised =pmcing is indicated by the whorls being made 
of the expensive faience, zs zlso of the cheap pottery and shell. Cotton was 
used for the lighter textile ard wool for the warmer one. No textiles of any 
description have been preserved at Mohenjo-Daro owing to the nature of 
the soil ; a close and exhaust:ve ecarmination, however, of the pieces of cotton 
which were found attached tc a slver vase, in the Technological Laboratory?! 
shows the specimen to be a var:ay of the coarser Indian cotton, cultivated 
in upper India to-day. Its zommluted structure proves that it could never 
have come from the wild specie, which have no convolutions such as the 
Gossypium Stocksii now íoand in Sind or Bombay. This disproves the 
current idea that Sindhu or 5indm was the yield of the cotton tree and not 
ffue cotton.72 Further Excavaticas have brought to light some more samples 
of woven material adhering to various copper objects and which were evi- 
dently preserved by the mezallic salts created by the contact of the metal 
with alkalies in the damp sol of the site. Most of the textiles have proved 
to be cotton, but some were fourd to be bast fibres. As to the growing of 
flax, which is largely grown या Izdia at present, and known in ancient Egypt 
and ‘Elam, there is no indication írcm the ruins. The purple dye on a piece 
of cotton is taken to have Deer produced from the madder plant. Dyers’ 
vats found in the site’ confirm e notion that dyeing was practised. 


WEAPONS: The weapons o. war or of chase are axes, spears, daggers, 
bows, arrows, maces, slings, एला जा catapults and swords. Blade-axes were 
either of copper or bronze and sther long and narrow, or short and broad. 
They resemble the early spacirr=ens found at Susa. Spear-heads are thin 
and broad, without the strengthzaing mid-rib, and with a tang instead of a 
socket. With regard to large thin spear-heads, Dr. MACKAY suggests that 
they were trophies captured from a people of inferior civilisation ; but the 
fact, as noted by Sir John Me«rsHALL, that these weapons are recovered 
from all parts of the site at all 'evels and even from Harappa, “ necessarily 
militates against Mr. Mackav's hypothesis”. No arrow-heads of flint or 
any other stone have been fourd either at Mohenjo-Daro or at Harappa. 
They are thin, flat pieces cf ccoper with long narrow barbs and no tang. 
Subsequent find of large numbers of arrow-heads dispels the notion held at 


70. Further Excavations, D. 696. 71. MIC, pp. 585-586. 


72. Cf. MIC, p. 33. 
73. Further Excavations, Dp. 241-442, 591-594, . 
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first that the bow and the arrow were not a favourite weapon. Maces were 
made in alabaster, sand-stone, cherty lime-stone and hard gseen-coloured 
stone, They are of three shapes, the pear-shaped mace resembling the speci- 
mens found in Elam, Mesopotamia and Egypt being the most common. 
Sling balls were round or ovoid in shape, the latter being rare. Both types 
are found in early Sumer and Turkestan, but none at Susa or in early Egypt. 
A number of large round balls of baked clay, or roughly chipped stones 
which might have been used in catapults have been found, similar to those 
which are taken in Mesopotamia as ballista-balls. The absence of sword in 
the first excavations was mentioned as a curious phenomenon ; swords, how- 
ever, appeared for the first time in 1930-3178 "They are generally of copper, 
double-edged, and well made and shaped. Swords comparable to our speci- 
mens have been found in early Sumer and Egypt at about the same period. 
It is very uncertain to which country the invention of the sword can be 
ascribed. Independent origin has been suggested as the more probable solu- 
tion. Much capital was made of the fact that no defensive armour was 
unearthed in the earlier excavations, the absence being taken as proving 
that the Indus people were quite different from the Vedic Aryans who men- 
tion armours. In addition to a number of thin, domed pieces of copper 
perforated with two minute holes which have been taken as forming a kind 
of scale armour, there has been found a seal at Chanhu-daro (Ch. 372, 
Pl. XVII, 38) on which the shield sign occurs for the first time. It # also 
quite likely that coats of mail of the Indus people were of leather as were 
those of the Vedic Aryans, which have been destroyed by salty soil; it is 
equally likely that further excavations may bring to light helmets and 
armours, if they be of metal. 


MEDICINES : Pieces of a coal-black substance forming a dark-brown 
solution of water have been identified with Silajit? It exudes from the 
rocks in the Himalayan ranges from where it is brought for sale in the plains. 
Silajit is known to be a specific for dyspepsia, diabetes, diseases of the liver 
system, rheumatism, etc. The horns of the deer and antelope seem to have 
been imported for medicinal purposes. It is suggested that the horns of 
the rhinoceros were also valued for their medicinal qualities. Possibly, 
leaves of neem tree and coral were used as medicines There must have 
been, of course, a number of other medicines, which it would not be pos- 
sible to come across ; but it is not impossible that charms, amulets and heal- 


76. MIC, p. 36. 77. BANKS, Bismya, p. 336. 
78. Further Excavations, pp. 466-467 ; Mackay, JRSA, 82, p. 220; cf. MIC, 
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ing herbs were also employec for curing diseases, similar to those embedied 
in the Athagva Veda. 


TRADE: We have definite stances of connection with the Southern 
and Eastern India, as also with countries immediately to the West. Evi- 
dence as to relations with Sumer is overwhelming. There were trade rela- 
tions with Egypt and Crete also These contacts with the outside world 
will be considered somewhat in detail later on while dealing with the extent 
and relations of the Indus Culture. The absence of any model ship or re- 
presentation of it on any sea prior to 1927 was taken as indicating that the 
Indus people had no knowledge af sea-going ships. The first representation 
of a ship was found ory a seal in farther excavations, which is illustrated in 
Pl LXXXIX, 30. The boat has a sharply upturned prow and stern, 
similar to the archaic representations on Early Minoan seals, cylinder seals 
of Sumer, and the pre-Dynastic pottery of Egypt. It is mastless, has a central 
cabin, and a steersman Seared at the rudder. It was perhaps made of 
bundles of reeds rather than of wood. Dr. MACKAY is certainly right in his 
view that the Indus Valley was in touch with Sumer and' Elam by sea route 
as well.28 Thus, Mohenjo-Daro in ancient days may have been a great sea 
pert carrying on trade with Ur and Kish, probably also with Egypt. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS: The Incus people practised all the arts of the 
chalcolithic age. Thus we find insgances of ceramic art in various types of 
plain and painted pottery, zs also glazed pottery and knobbed ware, and 
again in pottery seals, figurines, etc. Ceramics will be dealt with later on. 
The art of the goldsmith and jeweller is displayed in the numerous articles 
and ornaments of gold, silver and precious stones. Seals and other articles 
of ivory and shell testify to the ski of the engraver and the shell worker. 
Mason's handiwork is supplied by the beautiful buildings and' architectural 
‘specimens. : Cotton textiles show that the weaver's profession also flourished 
in those days. . 


FUNERARY CUSTOMS : Finally we turn to the funerary customs. Our 
study of the Indus Civilizaton wculd be incomplete without some account 
of the methods of the disposal o: the dead employed by the people of the 
Indus Valley. The available evidence, however, is yet far too meagre and 
obscure for any definite conclusiors. The sepulchral evidence is yet rarer 
at Mohenjo-Daro, as compared to Harappa which reports a somewhat ampler 
evidence ; but the latter relates to a phase subsequent to that represented 
at Mohenjo-Daro. 1 shall first dezl in brief with the different forms of the 
disposal of the dead which have been noticed at Mohenjo-Daro, and then 
tum to Harappa and other places in the Indus Valley. 


Three forms of buriels have been found at Mohenjo-Daro, 
Of complete burials, which mean the burial of the whole body cere- 
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monially performed in various forms with the so-called grave furniture, 
offerings, etc., only 21 skeletons were found at Mohenjo-Daro in jhree groups 
up to 1927. Later on Dr. MACKAY found in the DK mound 9 skeletons with 
one head severed from the trunk, and two elephant’s tusks; but these have 
been taken to be the victims of the Baluchi raiders, and the spot where they 
were found suggests that these did not relate to the regular funerary customs 
at all. The first group among those excavated earliest was found in HR 
Area, Section B, House V, Room 74, and consisted of 14 skeletons, includ- 
ing one of a child. The skeletons had some personal ornaments still encircl- 
ing the bones, such as copper and shell bracelets, copper finger-rings, copper 
and faience beads, and even a seal. These skeletons were lying in very con- 
torted attitudes evidencing simultaneous death due to some accident, They 
were apparently buried by just roughly heaping 8 debris over them, and their 
proximity to the surface of the mound shows that they belonged to the last 
phase of the city. The theory of accidental deaths propounded by the dis- 
coverer, Mr. HARGREAVES®°, is acceptable to Dr. MAcKAY® and Sir John 
MARSHALL ;?? Sir Arthur KEITH, however, suggests that the bodies “ repre- 
sent a human sacrifice "9? Another group, found in VS Area, Lane 4, com- 
prises six skeletons (one being that of a child) over two of which were lying 
the vertebre of an animal. The only other objects found were a shell ball 
and three pieces of shell inlay. The third group is a single skeleton found 
in HR Area, Section A, Deadman Lane. The possibility of all these skeletons 
being those of some jungle tribe which occupied Mohenjo-Daro after the city 
fell into ruins is excluded. by the fact that these skeletons are, without fall- 
ing a prey to the wild beasts and birds amongst the ruins of the city, found 
entire ; and further, a jungle tribe cannot be expected to contain three distinct 
racial types these skeletons are found to represent. The stratigraphical 
evidence and the fact that the surrounding houses and lanes were built over, 


show that all these burials took place in the declining years of Mohenjo- 
Daro. 


With regard to the fractional burial, it is only a collection of some bones 
after the body was exposed to wild beasts and birds. Fractional burials have 
been found at five places in Mohenjo-Daro, two of which are in the HR Area 
dnd the remaining three in the VS Area. The best example (Pl. XLIII 


89, JRSA, 82, p. 213. 90. MIC, pp. 185-186. 

91. JRSA, 82, p. 213. 92. MIC, p. 79. 

93. iil, Lond. News, Dec. 19, 1931, p. 1002. 

94. (i) Courtyard 13, House III, Section A, HR Area. (ii) Room 126, House 
A, Sect. B, HR Area : earthenware vessels, terra-cotta figurines, balls, fragments of 
alabaster and chert-flakes, (iti) Pit outside Room 72, South end of Lane 5, VS 
Area: human bones together with a large and varied collection of pottery, some 
terra-cotta animals, beads and pieces of chert. (tv), Room 66, House XXVII, VS 
Area : large group of pottery including the stem of an offering dish of the Kish type, 
some vessels containing charred bones. (v) Courtyard in House XXVII, VS Area : 
besides a variety of other vessels the pottery included a broken offering dish. 
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d) found in HR Area Secticn A, House 11i, Courtyard 13, is an urn con- 
taining a skull and some fragmertary bones nearby. Along with this urn 
wcre a numiber of eartherware vessels, and a variety of small objects such ° 
as balls, beads, chert-flakes. £ szel spoon, bre of ivory and some miniature 
vessels. Among the pottery, are the squat carinated vessels adorned with 
deer, branching foliage and other devices (Pl LXXXIX, 2) showing western 
influence. The skull was found to be of the Mongolo-Alpine stocks Most 
of the other examples do not contain any human bones, possibly because 
very few bones might haye been left after exposure to wild animals, and 
these were ground to dust before internment as is done in the Punjab now. 
The burials found in HR Area, B Section, and in VS Area, Lane 5, belong 
probably to the Late Perod end the remaining three to the Intermediate 
III Period. 


Post-cremation burials consist of large wide-mouthed urns containing 
a number of smaller vessels, bones of small quadrupeds, birds or fish, and 
a variety of small objects such as beads, banzles, terra-cotta figurines, chert- 
flakes, sometimes mixed with chzrcoal ashes. They have been found at 
six places in Mohenjo-Daro,’ distributed zx.ong buildings of all periods, 
and generally underneath a fioor or a street. The smaller vessels in the urns 
are of various forms, such és bowls, Saucers, pointed goblets, beakers, and 
sometimes miniature vases used for cosmetics or ungeants. The burial urns 
generglly contain bones of animals, fishes, birds, etc. in varying quantities, 
one containing even a tortoise shell and some other antlers. It is only rarely 
that human bones are found, these generally tcund being the bones of lambs, 
goats, etc. For post-crematicn burials, bones are hardly necessary and 1९९0 
not be expected as a little 07 the ashes would also serve the purpose well. 
The uniform character of tke urns quite distinct from those intended for 
domestic use, as also the offerings in the shape of objects of special interest 
to the departed, and the bur al of the urns zither within dwelling houses or 
in their close proximity, leave no coubt as to these being burial urns. Whe- 
ther this kind of burial marks a :ransition from burning to burial is mote 
than what can be stated at presenz. 


Dr. CHATTERJI has noted four kinds of burials, in Kennel-like tombs 
(tholos burial), in terracotta crests conte-ring the whole body (larnyx 
burial), jar burial, and urn ouriaL?9 of which the last two correspond with 
our fractional and post-cremation burials respectively. Dr. CHATTERJI con- 
cludes that burial was the earlest custom an the analogy of similar tombs 
from Crete, Cyprus, etc., anc that urn-buria. was “the latest method of the 





| 


95. (i) Narrow northern entrance to the Great Bath. (ii) Lane 3, South of 
House XIX, VS Area. (ii) Recor 15, House V. VS Area. (iv)' Beneath corridor 
in House XXVI, VS Area. (v) and (vi) Lane 5. VS Area. 

96. Modern Review, Dec. 1924. pp. 671-672. Sir John MARSHALL probably 
refers to the chamber burial iliistrated on p. €70 of Dr. CHATTERJIS article, at 
pp. 120-121 of MIC. It is not referrd to in Cb. VI, " Disposal of the Dead", of 
MIC. 
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disposal of the dead” as “it was found on the uppermost stratum " ;?* but 
the stratification, provenance and number of the various kinds eof burials is 
not stated. The evidence at Harappa which represents the latest phase of 
the Indus Civilisation is practically conclusive, as we shall presently see, 
with regard to the fact that tomb-burials denote the latest settlement 
at Mohenjo-Daro. 


On account of the importance of the excavations at other sites in 
Sind as also at Harappa, we shall, as already stated, separately deal with 
the disposal of the dead at these places in brief. At Damb Buthi, Mr. 
MAJUMDAR came across a prehistoric burial place, consisting of five chambers 
in one of which was found a group of pottery articles together with human 
skeletal remains. Thesa were resting in a packing of yellow earth mixed 
with pottery debris. Bones were in a disturbed condition and very much 
calcinated. Some vessels, such as pans, bowls and tumblers and vases, 
were intact. Similar pottery was found along with bones in another chamber. 
Each burial had a rectangular enclosure made of rough-hewn blocks of stone, 
within which the body together with its associated objects was laid on the 
natural rocky surface. Such rectangular stone enclosures occur at Nal also. 
No complete skeleton could be recovered, probably because skeletons Were 
not interred in full. Bones were lying pell-mell over the floor. No trace of 
cremation was detected. It is thought that inhumation was practised at 
Damb Buthi. The burial is of the ‘ Fractional Burial’ type described earlier, 
of which evidence is available also at Nal and Musyan in Persia. Funerary 
pottery was mostly wheel-turned, some was hand-made. 


Recent excavations at Harappa have brought to light a cemetery con- 
taining two strata one above the other; the upper one of pot-burials, and 
the lower one of earth burials?? In the upper stratum were found 
more than 120 burial pots, having various shapes, the commoner forms 
being round, ellipsoid or carinated, and with heights varying from 92” to 
232”. They were fractional burials. Small earthen vessels commonly found 
with other burial spots were conspicuous by their absence. The bones were 
indiscriminately packed in the pots at the bottom. Exposure of the corpse 
to birds and beasts of prey and then depositing the excarnated remains in 
an urn, also. seems to be one of the methods of the disposal of the dead. 
It may be observed in this connection that the Mahabharata indirectly refers 
to the exposure of corpses to wild beasts and birds as the praiseworthy 
mode of the disposal of the dead on the battle-field The paintings on 


97. Modern Review, Dec. 1924, pp. 671-672; cf. also CODRINGTON, Ancient 
India, London, 1926, pp. 7-10. 

98. Explorations in Sind, Mem. Arch. Sur. India, No. 48, Delhi, 1934, pp. 115- 
117. 

99. Excavations at Harappa, Delhi, 1940, pp. 16, 203-240 (Ch. VI). 

100. Cf. Mahabharata, XII. 98. 45; also my Bhása—A Study, Lahore, 1940, 
p. 469. 
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the burial pottery show preference for animal and realistic motifs such 
as the goat deer, bull and peacocks, kites and fish as well as few plants, 
trees, leaves and stars, while the paintings on secular pottery show a bias 
in favour of geometrical and linear patterns. The paintings of hounds, goat 
and bulls on some of these pcte have been taken by Pandit VATS as sug- 
gestive of the hounds of Yama, and the proto-types of Anustarani and 
Vaitarani cows, on reference tc the funeral hymns of the Rgveda. 9?! They 
no doubt show similarity 0 beliefs. The earth burials contained corpses, 
entire or fractional, accompaniec generally by grave furniture, which the 
dead person was apparently believed to require. The funeral pottery con- 
sisted of kalaía, offerings’ dishes, bowls, fiasks, saucers, flat covers, vases, 
etc. Along with a corpse, were found the cut-pieces of the body of a goat, 
some ribs of the animal being ir. the dead man’s hands. The anthropologist re- 
ports that the goat was intentionally cut to pieces; so the goat was offered 
as a sacrifice for the dead. Here also we find similarity with Vedic ideas.!^? 


It would not be out of place here to refer in brief to the funerary cus- 
toms prevailing in anciert -imes in the Near East and South India. At 
Susa, according to DE MORGAN, bodies were buried dans une position quel- 
cagque? though most ofter extended without any special orientation. In 
tombs of the al-Ubaid period at Ur, the bodies were placed in a supine extend- 
ed position on a layer of potsherds.?* At Nal in Baluchistan fractional buri- 
als ofcur side by side with complete burials, while at Sahi Tump there are 
complete burials only The post-cremation remains at Mehi were some- 
times buried in a pot and 3omezimes interred with funerary gifts. The 
burial of the dead with food, weapons, etc., "is a custom that persists even 
now among some of the South Indian tribes ’.1 In Southern India, accord- 
ing to Prof. BANERJI the body was not burnt even partly ; there were com- 
plete interments or incomplete burials or interment of some bones only with- 
out cremation.19? 


The conclusion that has been reached after an examination of all the 
data is that it is probable that the usual method of disposing of the dead 


101. Exc. at Harappa, pp. 207-210. 

102. Exc. at Harappa, p. 251. The subject of funerary customs deserved a 
detailed treatment especially on account of the excellent comparative study present- 
ed by Pandit VATS; but exigencies of time and space necessitated a brief considera- 
tion of the problem. T intend to deal at length with the subject in my proposed 
book on the Indus Civilization after personally visiting the sites of excavations. 
Dr. ALTEKANS observations suzgest new lines (Annals of Bhand. O. R. I, XXI, 
1941, pp. 289-292) requiring fresh study. 

103. Mémoires de la Delésátzon em Perse, XIIL 7. 

104. Antiquaries Journal, X, p. 337 105. MIC, pp. 21 ff. 

106. Sir Aurel STEIN, An Archeological Tour in Gedrosia, (Mem, Ach. Survey 
of India, No. 43), p. 95. 

107. Sir Aurel STEIN, लक, Tour in Gedrosta, pp. 155, 157 ff, 163. 

108 Dr. $S. K. ArvaNcAg Hindu Hl. Weekly, Oct. 29, 1933, p. 6. 

109. Moderm Review, Sepe. 1927, pp. 314, 309 resp. 
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in the palmy days of the Indus Civilization was cremation ; that complete 
and fractional burials were exceptional found among the forejgn elements 
from the west in the population. It may be noted that no cemetery has 
been found at Mohenjo-Daro. In a paper contributed to the Man in India, 
Mr. B. N. Dutt has shown that the people of the Indus Valley Culture and 
the Vedic Aryans belonged to the same ethnic cultural group, as their modes 
of the disposal of the dead bear out this fact.110 


We shall conclude this study by briefly noting the funeral customs of 
the Vedic Age. The funeral hymns are included in Rg. X. 15-18, representing 
the late Rgvedic period, and they clearly refer to cremation. Dr. WINTERNITZ, 
however, sees in Rg. X. 18. 10-13, a reference to the burial of the corpse ;' 
but that it refers to the urn-burial seems to be the most probable meaning.'? 
It.is in the later Vedic Literature, the Atharva Veda, and the different Brah- 
manas that we find references to the different modes of burial, and later on 
the Grhyasitras prescribe an elaborate ritual. This was most probably due 
to the fusion with the concepts of some alien elements in the Aryan popu- 
lation. Dr. ALTEKAR draws attention to the prevalence of divergent prac- 
tices among the Vedic Aryans with regard to the disposal of the dead.!* 
The similarity between the chronology of the different modes of the œs- 
posal of the dead among the Vedic Aryans and the Mohanjo-Daro peo- 
ple is worth noting; with regard to the Harappa culture, Pandit VATS 
observes that the affinities between the Vedic practices and those obt&ining 
at Harappa are not yet quite clear. 


110. Man in India, XVII, pp. 1—68. 

ill. History of Indian Literature (Eng. Trans), Vol. I, Calcutta, 1927, p. 96. 

112. OLDENBERG, Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1894, p. 571; CHANDA, Indus 
Valley in ihe Vedic Period (Mem. Arch. Sur. India, No. 31), p. 9. 

113. CHANDA, Indus Valley in the Vedic Period, pp. 8-12; VENKATESVARA, 
Aryan Path, 1930, p. 12. 

l]4. Annals Bhand. O. R. I, XXI, p. 291. j 

115. Exc. at Hareppa, p. 209. 


PRE-MAHABHARATA SOLAR DYNASTY 


By 
Professor D F. MANKAD. M.A. 


IN this paper I shall discuss and reconstruct the pre-Mahdbhdrata Solar 
Dynasty as it stood in the days o? he Mahabharata war. My main object 
in so doing is to determire if we cen plausibly explain the apparent discre- 
pancies in the various sources whick give this dynasty and to find out if we 
can fix up the total number of sis from Manu Vaivasvata to the Solar 
kings who ruled at the time of Mekäbhärata war. Thus my scope in this 
paper is limited to these two paims 

PARGITER has handled the subject, but his study, though very creditable, 
is not comparative. Dr. Sita Nat: -RADHAN (in his Chronology of Ancient 
India) has thoroughly discussed the question of this dynasty from Daéaratha 
tceBrhadbala (see Table I) and his achievements are really great. I shall 
examine here the direct line fram Va vasvata Manu to Sankhana, Srutayu and 
Brhadbala taking alk the kings one sy one and making a comparative study 
of the relevant texts from all the available sources 


For this purpose I have mace out an exhaustive comparative table 
(Table II), noting down the pecigrees cf each king as given by various 
Purünas and other sources In so doing I have made use of seventeen Purd- 
nas and Raghuvamsa* My methoc of examining this dynasty is to scruti- 
nise and discuss the chronological oder of each of the kings of the dynasty 


But before I take up this study I have to make one point clear. My 
estimate of the antiquity of the varDus Puramic texts, so far as this dynasty 
is concerned, is somewhat different fon that of PARGITER. I shall, therefore, 
first explain my view regarding it. On casting even a cursory glance at the 
Table II, we find that the Purd@nzs fall within three groups—(1) those that 
stop at Srutayu—they are Mi, Pri, Ag, Kim, Lg, Sr, (2) those that stop at 
Brhadbala—they are Vy, 86, Bg, Vn, Bh and Gd, (3) those that stop at 
Sankhana—they are Br, end Hr. Bors last king should be Sankhana and 
not Anala or Nala as the comperisor with Hr text shows. Moreover Hr text 
seems to come down to Brhachals, but it is evident that kings from Pusya 


1. I have not taken into consider-iion the lists given in Mbh and Rümayana 
as they are incomplete lists. 

2. Abbreviations: Mt = Mais»a Pm'— Padma, Ag = Agni, Km = Krma, 
Lg = Linga, Sr = Saura, Vy = Vayn, Bd = Bralmünda, Bg = Bhagavata, Vn = 
Visi, Bhi= Bhavisya, Gd = Gerude, Br =Erahma, Hr = Harivamse, Sv = Siva, 
Bdk = Brhaddharma, Kl = Kalki, Rm = Ramayana, Mbh = Mahabharata. 
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to Brhadbala are purely later additions there.) Sv, Bdh, Kl, Rm, are not 
taken into account in this grouping. 


e. 

But though apparently we get these three groups, there are really two 
original groups only. Dr. PRADHAN has very successfully shown that those 
Puranas that come down to Brhadbala wrongly append the kings from Pusya 
to Brhadbala after Hiranyanabha. He has shown that these kings from Pusya 
to Brhadbala belong to Lava branch of Sravasti Iksvakus and form a colla- 
teral branch to the main Kuéa line running upto Sankhaga (See Table I). 
For reasons to be discussed later, I take out the two or three kings usually 
put after Sankhana and before Pusya in these lists (Vy, Bd, Bg, Vn, Bh, Gd). 
I, therefore, suggest that all these Puranas originally stopped at Sankhana. 
Therefore there are only two! original groups of Purdnas—those that stop at 
Srutayu and those that stop at Sankhana., Really speaking all the Puranas 
stopped originally at the Mehdbhadrata war. Srutayu and Brhadbala were 
kiled in that war, therefore they must be at the same step from Manu. 
Sankhana, too must have taken part in the war as his grandfather Uktha 
was still living at the time of the war. Thus all the lists originally stopped 
at the same step and they formed! two original groups. 


I shall call the first group the Ag-Mt group and the second group*the 
Br-Vy group. After thus knowing that all the Puranas of the Br-Vy group 
originally formed one group, we can further sub-divide that group into two. 
These two sub-groups will have (1) those that stop at Sankhana—they are 
Br-Hr sub-group, and (2) those that stop at Brhedbala—they are Vy-Bd 
sub-group. 


Again, on examining the texts of all the Purdnas we find that out of the 
Ag-Mt group, Ag, Mt and Pm have more or less the same version, but Km 
and Lg differ greatly. They go sometimes with the Ag-Mt group and some- 
times with the Vy-Bd sub-group. About Lg we find that (1) it follows Mt 
upto Sambbüta, (2) then it follows Vy-Bd sub-group upto Ahinagu and 
(3) then it follows Mt upto $rutàyu. About Km we find that (1) it follows 
Mt upto Sambhüta, (2) then it follows Vy-Bd upto Rohita, (3) then it 
follows Mt upto Kalmasapada, (4) then it follows Viy-Bd upto Ahinagu 
and (5) then it follows Mz upto Srutayu. 


Again the text-collations show that Sv (which really stops at Ahinagu 
though two more kings are given after him in the present text) goes with 
Br-Hr sub-group, Bdh goes with Bg. Rg and KI go with the Vy-Bd sub- 
group, Sr follows Lg, and Rm has independent version by itself, which 15 
worthless. Thus we have the following groups : 


GROUP I: Ag-Mt group comprising Ag, Mt, Pm, Sr, Km, Lg: but 
out of these Km and Lg and therefore Sr also sometimes follow this group 
and sometimes Vy-Bd sub-group. Ag-text is more akin to Br-Hr texts at 
many places, but on the whole it has greater affinities with Mi and Km. In 
fact'it seems to be the original of this group. 
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९ GROUP n: Sub-group I—Br-Hr sub-group having Br, Hr, Sv, and 
Sub-group [I—Vy-Bd sub-group having Vy, Bd, Vn, Bg, Bh, Gd, Bah, 
Rg, KI. 


Out of these various groups, so far as the version of the pre-Mahd- 
bha&rata Solar dynasty is concerned, I find that the Br-Hr-Sv versions are 
most reliable ; and it is natural. For, from another point of view it is possi- 
ble to divide the Puranas into two broad groups of (1) those that give the 
Kali dynasties and (2) those that do not give the Kali dynasties. Out of 
these, those that do not give the Kali dynasties are more likely to be earlier 
and more likely to preserve comparatively untampered texts. We find that 
Br, Hr, Sv, Ag, Pm, Km and Lg do not give the Kali dynasties, while V y, 
Bd, Bg, Vn, Bh, Gd, and Mt give tue Kali dynasties. But so far as the pre- 
Mehabharata Solar dynasty is concerned, Mt goes with the first group above, 
because in that Purana the Kali dynasties are not dealt with in continua- 
tion of pre-Kali dynasties. For, in the M1, the pre-Kali dynasty stops at 
Srutayu and the Kali dynasty starts with Brhadbala. This discrepancy by 
itself, and also the fact that the dynasty upto Srutüyu is dealt with in the 
Adhyaya 11-12, and the Kali dynasties are dealt with in the Adhyayas 271 ff, 
goto show that these dynasties are compiled by two different hands and at 
two different periods. 

But even out of those Puránas that give the pre-Kali dynasties only, 
I havé found that Br-Hr-Sv texts are the best and the earliest. 

All this will show that in fixing the authenticity of a king or kings in 
these lists, we can take this as the general rule that a king who is attested 
by any two groups out of the above three groups (Group I and two sub- 
groups of Group II), may be taken as genuine, and a king who is sup- 
ported by only one group may be tzken as spurious. In what follows now, 
I shall take this as the: general guiding rule, though exceptions are likely to 
occur. 


Keeping all this in mind we skall now examine this dynasty in details, 
In so doing it will be convenient, if we divide the whole line into the follow- 
ing groups of kings: (as given in the first column of Table 11). 


(1) From Manu to Trasadasyu 

(2) From Trasadasyu to Rohita 
| (3) From Rohita to Vrka 

(4) From Vrka to Kalmisapada 

(5) From Kalmásapada to Rama 

(6) From Rama to the लाएं. 

(1) Let pm consider the group. from Manu to Trasadasyu. It will be 
seen that Trasadasyu's number is 22nd in all the Puranas except Bh, Km, 
Pm and Ag. On examining these 21 or 22 kings we find the following note- 
worthy points ; 

E , 
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(a) Bh is alone in putting Ripufijaya between Vikuksi and Kakutsttay 
and as this insertion is not warranted'by any other text, we can set it aside. 
The mistake is likely to have arisen thus: Some Puranas give Parafijaya or 
Purafijaya as an epithet of Kakutstha That epithet is here changed to Ri- 
pufijaya and taken as a separate king-name. 


(b) At the fifth step we meet with a difference in name. The Ag group 
calls the king Suyodhana and the Br group calls him Anena. But the names 
are not material to my enquiry, which is chiefly concerned with the order 
and number of the kings. 


(c) There are many variations of the names of the 7th and the 8th 
kings. Even the Puranas of the same group differ in their spellings. This 
is evidently caused by the scribes and we may adopt any name. 


(d) Once again Bh is alone in inserting Bhadrāśva between Ardra and 
Yuvana$va I. Bhadraéva, therefore, is to be dropped. 


(e) The name Srávasta is variously spelt ; but we know that the real 
spelling should be Srávasta. 


(f) Then there comes a real difference at the 14th step. Here the Ag- 
Mi group (with Ag’s exception) makes Pramoda the son of Drdhaéva “and 
Haryasva to be Pramoda's son. But in this, those that add Pramoda are 
wrong. Their mistake is caused by misunderstanding the original text, which 
is preserved in Ag. Ag reads (273rd). 


घुन्धुभारातत्रयो भूपा GPS] दण्ड एव च | 

कपिलोऽथ CANT हयश्वश्च प्रमोदकः ॥ २९ 

emp निकुम्मो etc. 
Evidently according to Ag, both Haryasva and Pramoda(ka) were the sons 
of Drdhaéva. But the other Puranas misunderstanding the text, have made 


out three kings where originally there were only two, "Therefore Pramoda is 
to be dropped from the direct list. 


(g) Apart from the variations in the names of some of the kings, we find 
that there is a sharp difference between the groups about Prasenajt. 18-41 
group along with Gd, omits him and Br-Hr sub-group as also the V y-Bd 
sub-group (minus Gd) retains him. As two out of the three groups retain 
him and as the general Purànic tradition knows him quite well, he is to be 
retained. 


(h) Then from Yuvanáa$va II to Trasadasyu all agree, except Gd, which 
introduces Bindumahya between Mandhiti and Purukutsa, This insertion 
is solitary and unwarranted by all other Purdyas, and therefore is to be taken 

3. Bhavisya, published by the Venkatesvara Press, which is the only printed edi- 
tion of the Purana available, is not a genuine Purdya and therefore generally no 
weight should be attached to its statements 


4. See particularly Bhügavata, which is quite explicit on the point, 
& 
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MW The error seems to have arisen thus : Some Puranas’ mention Bindu- 
mati as the queen of Mindhatd. And this name is probably misread as 
Bindumahyai and treated as a separate king. 

Therefore we can safely say that Trasadasyu's real number is 22nd as 
almost all the Puranas agree. 

(2) We shall now teke up the second group of kings from Trasadasyu 
to Rohita. Here there is a great deal of divergence and following are the 
points to consider : 1 


(a) Sambhüta is to be retained as he is found in all the three groups 
except in some Purdnas belonging to the Vy-Bd sub-group. 


(b) Pm is alone in sutting Sambhüti as the son of Sambhüta and Ag 
and Hr alone in putting Sudnanva as the son of Sambhita. Both Sambhüti 
and Sudhanvà are therefore to De dropped. (Probably Sudhanva and 
Tridhanva were brothers). 


(c) Then we come to the group of fou: or five Kings—Visnuvrddha, 
Anaranya, Trasada$va, Harya$va, and Vasumana (with variations like Pra- 
sadasva, Brhadasva, Hasta and Sumani). These are mentioned by the whole 
of the Vy-Rd sub-group-aad also bv Km. and Lg from the Ag-Mt group. 


Out of these Visnuvrddha of Am is unwarranted as Lg is clear on the 
pointe Lg makes Anaranya and Visnuvrddha to be the sons of Sambhüti 
and Am has evidently tumed the two brothers into father and son, as the 
Puranas often do. So Visnuvrddha is to be ruled out. 

But regarding the other kings we find that the authorities are more or 
less equally divided. My own ides is that the Vy group is not justified in 
putting these kings here. J would reconstruct this part of the dynasty thus : 


Trasadasyu 
Sembhita 
| 
| | 
Anaranya Visnuvrddha Sudhanva Tridhanva 
| (Le & Km; (Ag) (Br, Hr, Mt etc.) 
Brahadasva 
| Trayyaruna 
Harya$va 
Vasumana 


Thus so far as I can see, kicgs from Anaranya to Vasumana formed a 
collateral branch but instead they are made lineal, just as Km has turned 
the two brothers into father anc son. My main reason in omitting these 
kings from the direct line is this thet though the authorities seem to be equal- 


+ 





5. See Brahma, Hari and Bhaágcvata. 
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H ^K 
ly divided, in reality, both the ‘Br-Hr sub-group and the Ag-Mt group o 
them, for Km and Lg are not reliable generally, and particularly at this por- 
tion they have adopted Vy-Bd version. 


(d) Bg is alone in omitting Tridhanva and he is to be retained. 

(e) Satyaratha is omitted by all except by Mt, Pm and Ag, and there- 
fore he is to be dropped. Br and Hr give Satyarathà as the name of the wife 
of Satyavrata, and that name is here changed into Satyaratha and made up 
into a separate king. 

(f) Then upto Rohita there is no difference. = 

Therefore, the number of Rohita is 28. 


(3) Let us now consider the third group of kings from Rohita to Vrka. 
Here the following points are to be considered : 


(a) Bg is alone in putting Sudeva, and we find from other Pwurdnas® 
that Vijaya and Sudeva were brothers. They are, as usual, here turned into 
father and son. Sudeva therefore is to be dropped. 


(b) Kings from Harita to Ruruka are omitted by the Ag-M! group and 
by Sv, and are retained by both the sub-groups. “They are otherwise farffous 
and known to us from other sources, and therefore are to be retained. "The 
omission represents a real lacuna in the Ag-Mf texts. 


Thus Vrka's number is 33rd. 


(4) The fourth group of kings is from Vrka to Kalmasapada. Texts 
here are fairly unanimous, but the following points are to be considered. From 
Vrka to Bhagiratha there is no difference. 


(a) Vn is alone in inserting Suhotra, and he is to be dropped. 


(b) Sruta is omitted by the Ag-Mt group only and is retained by others, 
He is therefore to be retained. Otherwise also he is famous. 

(c) Ambarisa is dropped by Bg and Km; but he, too, is famous and 
all the other Purünas retain him. He is therefore to be retained. 

(d) Sarvakama and Sudàása are dropped by the Ag-Mi group only. 
They are to be retained. 

Thus Kalmasapada’s number is 48th. 

(5) Then we have to consider the group of kings from Kalmásapáda to 
Rama. Following are the points of consideration. 

(æ) Let us take the three kings after Kalmásapada. Vy is alone in 
mentioning Urakama and he is to be dropped. Then there is a set of three 
kings. Vy, Bg, Vn, Gd, Bh, and Lg name them as Asmaka,e Mülaka and 
Sataratha (with variations in names), while Mt, Pm, Ag, Br, Hr and Sv 
name them as Sarvakarma, Anaranya and Nighna; but all are unanimous 





6. E.g. Hr. and V y. र 
21 
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M Viving these three steps here. Therefore there is no change in the total of 
number of Wings. I would reconstruct this portion thus: . 


Kalmásapada 
| 
TUE a Sarvakarma 
Tm | NUN 
TARA KOE 


(b) Out of those Puranas which follow up Sarvakarmā line, Mt and Km 
make Raghu, as the son cf Nighne, and ‘Br and Hr make Anamitra as the 
son of Nighna. Ag drops this step altogether, and Sv drops Nighna and his 
son. Now, collation of texts shows here that according to Mf and others, 
Raghu and Anamitra wer» brothers. Mt clearly says that Nighna had two 
sons named Raghu and Anamitra, out of whom, Anamitra went to the forest 
and Raghu came to the throne. This last is not mentioned in Br and Hr; 
but even they say that Raghu and Anamitra were brothers. Therefore both 
Raghu and Anamitra represent fhe same step. Thus the table will be 


Kalmasapada 
e | uu 
| | mE 
Aémaka Urakama Sarvakarma 
TN Anaranya 
T ule 


| | | 
Anamitra Raghu 


(c) Then comes Aid:vida who is variously spelt. I' shall consider his : 
case presently, but just now I skall take up the cases of Vrddhasarma and 
Vi$vasaha who are put by some between Aidivida and Dilipa. Vy, Bd, Km 
and Lg insert both these kings, but Bg, Va, and Gd insert only one Viéva- 
mahat or Viévasaha. But both -hese are unwarranted, as they are omitted 
by the Br-Hr sub-group and alsc by the Ag-Mt group. They are to be drop- 
ped. Therefore Dilipa is to be put just after lAidivida. | 

(d) We may now consider the case of Aidivida. The word is variously 
spelt as Aidivida (Vy, Bg, Bd‘, Valivila (Km), Ailavila (Gd), Ilavila (Km 
and Lg) and Duliduha (छा, Hr: The correct form seems to be Ailavila, as 
it is a metróhymic from Jlavili as pointed out by PARGITER'. He is omit- 
ted only by Ag, Mt and Pm and is mentioned by all others. But my idea 
is that though. he is ment:oned bv so many Puranas as a separate king, he is 


7. Indian Historical Tradition, pp. 39, and 241. 
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really not a separate king. Ailavila so far as I can see, is an attribut gf 
Dilipa Khatvanga. My reasons are these : x 


(1) Mbh mentions a king Dilipa Ailavila Khatvanga, where very clear- 
ly Ailavila is given as a metronymic adjective of Dilipa.? 


(2) I think that the mistake has happened due to some misunderstand- 
ing of the text. Let us compare the texts from Br and Hr, in this connection. 


Br अनमित्रसुतो राजा विद्ठान्दुलिदुहीडमवत्‌ ॥ ८,८४ 
दिलीपस्तनयस्तस्य रामस्य प्रवितामहः । 


Hr अनमित्रस्य धर्मात्मा विद्वान्दुठिदुहोऽभवत्‌ i 
दिलीपस्तनयस्तस्य रामप्रप्रपितामह : ॥ १५,२४ 
Here we find that Br text is evidently wrong. Pr calls Dilipa to be 
Rama’s prapitámaha but he is really Rama's praprepitimehe as Hr reads 
it. I also think that the change of 'anamiirasya' (HT) to ‘ anamitrasuta 
(Br), is not warranted. It is possible to reconstruct the Hr reading thus: 
तस्य अनमित्रस्य तनयः धर्मात्मा विद्वान्‌ रामप्रप्रपितामह: ऐलबिल: (taking ggg 
as scribe's error) दिलीपः अभवन्‌ it - 


Thus Ailavila will become a metronymid adjective of Dilipa. I there. 
fore, takd the line to stand thus: * 


Kalmasapáda 
| 
| | 
Agmaka Urakama Sarvakarma 
| 
Muülaka Anaranya 
| 
Sataratha Nighna 


eee 
| | 
Anamitra Raghu 
| 
Ailavila Dilipa Khatvanga 
Thus there will be four steps between Kalmasapada and Ailavila 
Dilipa Khatvanga® II. It is probable therefore that Vy has added Urakama 
and made four steps. It is thus significant that Ag, Mt and Pm omit Aila- 
vila altogether. 


Thus the number of Dilipa II will be 52nd. 





8. See Mbh, VII, 55, 2170 to 70 ; XII, 29, 910-1037. 

9. Itake this Dilipa II to be the son of Anamitra and not of Raghu on the evi- 
dente of Br. and Hr. PRADHAN also has done the same thing. Later genealogy will 
be: Anamitra—Dilipa II—Raghu—-Aja—Dasaratha —Ràma. 

e . 
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\\ (e) Ajaka is inserted between Dilipa and Dirghabahu by Mt, but is 
evidently a mistake as it is not svpoorted ty ány other Purina 


(f) Dirghabihu is recognised as an independent king by almost all 
except by Br, Hr Ag, S» . and though both PARGITER and PRADHAN are in 
favour of recognising hin as an independent king, I think that he is really 
not a separate king. The mistake itas arisen from) the misreading of the Br 
and Hr texts, both of which make Dirghab&lau as an adjective of Raghu. The 
texts read thus: 


दीर्घबा हुर्दिलीपस्य रघुनोम्ना सुतोऽमवत्‌ Br ८, ८५ 

दी धेबाहुर्दिलोपस्य रघुनांम्नाऽभवन्छुत। ॥ Hr २५, २५ 

अनरण्याच्ु नेघ्नोञ्य 'देलोपस्तत्सुली5्भवत्‌ | 

तस्य राज्ञे रघुजज्ञे तत्जुतोऽपि हज 5मबत्‌ Ag, २७३, ३२-१३. 

Moreover Kalidasa in his Regauvamse omits him. Evidently Kalidasa 

follows the Vy-Bd sub-grcup as be goes upto Agnivarna. He does not fol- 
low Br or Ag group anc yet out of tha Vs-group list he omits Dirghabahu. 
That can mean only one thing thai :n the days of Kalidasa, Vy-group had-no : 
Dirghabahu as an independent king. He is therefore a later addition and 
therefore to we dropped 


Therefore Rama's Mumber will be 57 
($) Last group to be considered is from Rima to Sankhana, Srutayu 
and Brhadbala. Follow:ng are the points to be considered 


(a) From Rama t» Ahinagi there B complete unanimity, therefore 
Ahinagu's real number 15 66 

(b) After Ahinagu the line branches off into two collateral groups, 
one leading to Sahkhanz and the cther to Srutayu. Mt, Pm, Km, Ag, Lg 
follow up the branch lezding to S-ctayu ard stop there, Br follows up the 
line leading to Sankhane and is Jax king is not Anala but Sankhana as is 
proved by the Hr text. Hr also to:lows ur the line leading upto Sankhana, 
but adds some stray kirgs; but his attempt is so half-hearted that it evi-: 
dently betrays the hand of a late: interpclater. Gd prematurely stops at 
Amarsa. Vy, Bd, Bg, Vr, Bk follow up the line leading to Sankhana and go 
even further. We shall, therefore, Zrst examine the kings from Ahinagu to 
Sankhana and Srutéyu. 

(c) There we find that Ruru, «ho is added by Vn, Km and Bh is un- 
warranted and therefore 1s to be dropped. 

(d) Then the Ag g-oup has six kings from Ahinagu to Srutayu. Thus 
Srutayu’s number will be 72 

(3) Out*of the others that come upto Sankhana, Br, Hr and Bh have 
five kings after Ahinagu (Ruru eing omrtted) and others have six after 
Ahinagu. But PRADHAN has reccnstructe this portion, and Br version 


10. It will be seen that Ag omus Dirghatihu altogether. 
e 
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seems to be correct. Even Rg testifies to this, there being only five AL 
after Ahinagu. Therefore Sankhana’s number is 71: ° 


(f) PRADHAN has singled out the kings from Pusya to Brhadbala as 
belonging to Lava branch and therefore as running collaterally with the 
kings from Kusa to Safkhana. I shall discuss this point presently. 


(g) But between Sankhana end Pusya, we find two or three kings 
inserted by the Vy sub-group. They are VyusitaSva, Vi$vasaha and Hirany- 
anàbha. Out of these three kings. Bg omits Viévasaha and Hr omits all 
the three. Hr makes Vyugitàéva a synonym of Sankhana ; I, therefore, take 
out all these three kings from the main line. Therefore after Sankhana we 
come to Pusya. 


(A) Kings from Pusya to Brhadbala are given by Vy, Bg, Vn, Bh. Gd 
stops in the middle at Amarsa and Hr interpolation comes down to Maru 
and puts Brhadbala directly after him. Therefore we shall leave Gd and 
Hr out of the consideration. All others agree upto Viérutavàn (only Bh 
omits Agnivanna, but he is too well known to be omitted). 


Then between Viérutavàn and Brhadbaia, Vn has one king and Bg has 
three kings. Therefore from Pusya, to Brhadbala, we have i 1 or 1¥ or 
14 kings. Now PRADBAN has very, ably and conclusively proved that these 
kings should run parallel to the kings from Ku$a to Sankhana, Therefore 
if we follow upwards from Sankhana, putting Brhadbala at the same step 
as Sankhana, we come (taking five kings after Ahinagu and not six) either 
to Nala or to Nabha or to Kusa. 


Any way, we should put Brhadbala along with Sankhana and therefore 
his number will be 71. 


Thus we find that all the sources, which give us the pre-Mahabharata 
Solar dynasty can be easily harmonised. At the time of the Mahabhérata 
war, we have kings of three Solar branches ruling, out of which Brhadbala 
and Sankhana are given as 71st and Srutayu as 72nd from Vaivasvata 
Manu. 


Before closing this paper I wish: to clarify one point. Dr. PRADHAN has 
(see his CAI, p. 145 7) proved that kings from Kalmasapada to Raghu 
were originally of Southern Kosala line and are interpolated in the main line 
at some late period. I think Dr. PRADHAN is right in saying so. But I 
have shown them as linear because at the time of the Mahabharata war 
this interpolation was already an accomplished fact and I am here concerned 
with the number of kings as was fixed in the days of Mahabharata, In my 
paper on the ' Manvantara-Caturyuga Method, I have shown how and why 
Brhadbala, who was 71st at the Mahabharata war was made 91st. 





ll. In this connection the following articles of mine may be read: ^ 
(1) "The Yugas" in Poona Orientalist, April 1942. . 
. (2) "The Manvantara" to be published in IHR. 
(3) “The Manvantara-caturyuga Method" to be published in ABORI. e 
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D, 1 36 a e ` ha p हि ) fa 
^ l pt 1 
Dasaratha á s 
| 
Rama M. 
| ; 
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2 Kuta 2 Lava i 
| - 
3 Atithi 3 Pusya 5 ug , 
| | s n 
4 Nisad3a 4 Dhruvasan i 
5 New 5 Sudarsgana P 
| 
6 Nabhas 6 Agnivarna y 
7 Purdarika 7 Sighra n 


| + 
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E ° 9 Devanikz 9 Prasusruta 
10 As 10 Subandhi y "E 
ps | | | Hose ¥ 
Ripa Ruru pd be RE 12 Viérutavanta $ 
Sala Daa 12 Bala Candravaloka 13 Visvavan ` 
13 Uirha Tarapila 14 Prasenajit Q8 
15 Taksaka 


| | 
14 Vaxaràbpha Candragiri | 
15 Sankhana 16 Brhadbala 


Bhanuecandra | 
17 Brhadratha 


| ; 
15 Vyusitisva  Srutàyw 
17 Vitvasana 18 Uruksaya 
19 Vatsavyüha 
20 Prativyüha 


] 
21 Divakara 
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THE CITY OF 'ALAKZ' IN ‘MEGHADUTA’ 
By 
Shri S. N VYAS. 


YAKSA was a servant of the Lord Kubera. On some offence committed by 
him, the Lord Kubera punished him t be away from his beloved for one 
year. Yaksa, thereupon, left the city o2 Alaka and resolved to pass his days 
of separation on Ramagiri, a place in the Central Provinces, 

A few days after, the month of As£dha with its overhanging clouds came 
and his heart began to feel the pangs of separation. He felt kinship with 
clouds and thought of sending a messag= to his beloved through them. 

The Meghadita of Kalidasa is a living picture of this subject. The 
cloud accepts the message of the love-stk Yaksa. Kalidasa after tracing the 
path of the cloud from Ramagiri to 1९3118 mountain, says by pointing to- 
wards the north that it shall have to go by the following route to reach Alaka 
the city of Yaksas.2 e 

Naturally, curiosity arises as to where this city of Alakà, so picturesquely 
depicted by the great poet Kalidasa wes, and whether it is possible p trace 
its whereabouts geographically at presert. It is the purpose of this essay to 
show that this city is still existent under a different name. 

Ramagiri, the place of temporary seciusion chosen by Yaksa is certainly 
the place now known as Ram Tek, situated in the Central Provinces. We 
do not wish to discuss the correctness of this identity, as it is neither pertinent 
nor much in dispute. From there, the cloud-messenger, Yaksa says, shall 
have to take the following path. It shal have to cross over firstly, Maladipa? 
which is near about Amarkantak in the Satpuras? Just after that the cloud- 
messenger shall have to cross over Amrazüta which is the modern Amarkantak. 
Further on, Yaksa tells the cloud to vist: a very big river Reva,* flowing down 
below the Vindhyas.5 

The cloud is then asked to rest awLile on * नीचगिरि * after crossing over 
Daéàrna. Here, Yaksa insists on the cloud messenger to have a view of 


1. गन्तव्या ते वसतिरलका नाम यक्षे्वराणाम-पू. मेघ. 

क्षेत्रमारुग मालम्‌ -पू, मे. ( क ) "ré देश वनेप्युक्ते, ATS ग्रामान्तराटची, मालं मालव 
देशे च वसते भूमिरूद्धेका, ” । 

साचुमानाम्रकूट :--पू. मेघ 

रेवां दरक्ष्यस्युपलविषमे विन्ध्यपादे विशीणी--पू. मे., ( रेवा तु ater सोमीद्भवा-अमरः ) 
Ref. No. 4 

नीचेरांख्यं गिरिमधिवसेः -पू. मेघ. 
कतिपयदिनस्थायिहसा दशाणी :-पू. मे. 
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Jgyini®, though it is not on the way. Ws have, thereafter, the description 


of the river Gambhira away from Ujjayani and Devagiri®. The course of the 
cloud-messenger then leads towards Carmanvat!?, the modern Chambal and 
then to Dagapura (modern Mandsore-Dasapur). The Yaksa then advises 
the cloud-messenger to visit Kurukserra!! the epic battle-field after going over 
Brahmivarta. Further on, the cloud-messenger is asked to be the guest of 
the mount Kailisa om the Hima:ayas after visiting the river Sarasvati and 
drinking the sacred water of the Ganges at Kanakhala™. In order that the 
cloud-messenger might recognise the city of Alakà from the height, the Yaksa 
says to the cloud that this city would appear lying on low plains because of 
the mountains. He further adds that from the height of the mount Kailasa 
the city would appear like a beloved who kad forgotten herself, lying in the 
lap of her lover. This city is described as on a very high plain, touching 
the sky and full of high mansions with seven stories The cloud-messenger, 
he says, cannot certainly miss such a conspicuous city’s. It is evident from 
this that Alakà is not situated on the Kaildsa, but it is one that.can be so 
viewed from Kailasa. It is in the northern direction from Ramagiri, full of 


high mansions and where sweet odour of the flowers growing in different 


seasons permeates all over the year. In this city, only those who possess 
wealth amounting to one billion rupees can live. There is a beautiful garden 
Vaibhrajaka by name in the atv end here wine is produced from Kalpa- 
vrksas4? We shall try to trace out a city of identical description geogra- 
phically 


The facts are that Kubera is the Lord of Yaksas and the city of Alaka, 


. where he resides can be seen from the Kailàsa mountain and that the Yaksas 


are very rich people, hence they are called * वितेश 7 and that the Lord of 


8. चक्रः पन्था यदपि भवतः प्रस्थितस्टोत्तराशां सौधोत्संगप्रगयविमुखो मा स्म भूहजयिन्या :— 
पू. मे | 
9. गंभीरायाः पयसि सरितश्चेतसीव प्रस्भे-पू, मे., (क) तत्र स्कन्दं मियतवसतिम्‌ 
s (८१ AR ते i j पृ: मे. 
10. दशपुरवधूनेत्रकोतूहलानि,-पू. मे. 
4l. क्षेत्रं क्षत्रप्रथनपिशुन कौरवं qaa. मे. 
12. ब्रह्मावर्त जनपदमथ च्छायया गाइमानः -पू. मे. ! D 
13, केलासस्य त्रिदशवनितादर्पणस्यातिथिः त्याः- पू. मे. 
14, तस्मादूगच्छेरनुकनखं शैलराजावदौणा-पू, मे 
15. विमानो5ल्रि, देवयाने ant च सद्धानि-यादव:, ( क ) यद्विमानाभ्रभूमि :-उ. मेध 
16. ` चैत्ररथ ? ( अस्योद्यानं चैत्ररथं अमर. ) 
-_वैभ्राजेनं गणेन्द्रेण ख्यातं वैञ्राञमाख्यया-झंभुरहर्ये 
17. बित्तेशानां*न च खळ बयो यौवनादन्यदस्ति,-उ. मे. 
(क) विताधिपः कुबेरः स्यात्रमौ घनिकयक्षयोः -शब्दार्णव. 
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"| 
Yaksas punished our hero that he shouid separate himself from his beloved 
fpr one year 

We shall now try to prove that the city of Alaka is Suvama-giri near 
Jalore in Marwar. At present it is a known place 0: Jain pilgrimage 

Suvama-giri was once inhabited by very rich people. Merutuüg-Süri in 
his Vicüna Sreni*® writes as follows regarding this city, "on the peak of 
Suvarna-giri near Jalpur, where men possessing even 99 million rupees could 
not get place to live, a big palace Yaksa-Vasati by name, of Mahavira Svamt 
was built?9,” | 

‘We want to note here that this plece was inhabited by only those who 
possessed full one billion rupees. No one possessing less than that was 
allowed to live there. The words Yaksa-Vasati indicate that this place was the 
abode of Yaksas. Moreover, this point gets justification from an old tale.*° 

The king ' Naida' named in the above Gathé was the fourth descendant 
of Vikrama according to the opinion of Merutunga Süri?t. We conclude that 
since the king Naida reigned from v. s. 116-135, the Yaksa-Vasati palace may 
be said to have existed at the same period. 

We read a similar description of the grandeur and prosperity of this place 
from Buddhi Ségara, a grammatical work by Buddhisagara Siri. 

Col. Top also speaks about this existing in a prosperous कात independent 
state. He traces the independent status of Jalore till the reign of Khuman 
who reigned from v.s. 868-892. 9 

From al! this we gather that Suvama-giri existed in old days, where 
people of immense wealth lived and which was beautified by big mansions. 
So also, the well-known palace Yaksa-Vasati was situated in it. This place 
(Suvama-giri) is in the north and is situated on a high level as described 
by Kalidasa ‘ तुंगमभ्रंलिहाग्रा and (which) contains seven-storied buildings. 

It is said that Yaksa drank wine produced from Kalpa-vrksa which was 
called Ratiphala. Kalpa-vrksa mentioned therein, it is to be noted, is not 
the celestial tree. A book named Madirarnava Grantha gives a method of 
preparing this wine named Ratiphala. This wine is prepared out of many 





( ख ) कपोलपालिं तव तन्वि aay 
लावण्यधन्ये दिशमुत्तराख्याम्‌ | 
विभाति यस्यां छलितालकायां 
मनोहरा वेश्रवणत्य लक्ष्मी: ॥--भामिनीविलास, २-९. 
18. विचारश्रेणी (P. 3) 19, विचारश्रेणी CP. 3)' 
20. नवनवइ BEANS अलब्धवाहे सुवण्णगिरिसिदरे, नाइडनिवि कालीणं थुणिवीरं जक्ख वसहीए 


21. See Ref. No. 19. - विक्रमस्य राज्यं ६० वर्षोणि, ततस्तत्पुत्रस्य विक्रमचरित्रापरनान्नो 
घमोदित्यस्य राज्यं ४० वर्षाणि. ततो भाइछत्य. ११ ततो नाइछत्य १४ वर्षाणि. यस्य 
वारके नवनवतिलक्षघनपतिभिरम्राप्तनिवासे जालपुरसमीपस्थे सुवर्णगिरि-शिखरे श्रीमद्दा- 

„ वीरसनाथो यक्षवसत्याछ्यो मद्वाप्रा्ादो निष्पन्नः । 


22. रतिफलं कल्पतृक्षप्रसूतं-उ. मेघ. 
22 
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h herbs and trees, which, flower in different seasons and are to be found on this 
mountainous region. The flowers which are mentioned to be found in 
Alaka cannot be found or the cold heights of Himalayas. They blossom only 
in the temperate climate: the kunda flowers in Hemanta, the Stvisa in 
Grisma, the Kadambas in Varsa, the Lodhras in Sisira and the Kwrabaka in 
Vasanta. ‘These flowers are seid to bloom all over the year in Alaka. If 
this city were on the Himalayas, these flowers could never have been found 
altogether throughout the year in that cold region 

Again, when Kalidasa describes Himalaya and the Kailasa mountain 
he rightly speaks of snow-falls and hail-storms ; while in the descriptions of 
Alaka, he only speaks of rainfall and nothing more. Kālidāsa is not ex- 
pected to bring Alaki on Himalayas with all the description of its fauna 
and flora. He was a keen observer of nature. He cannot commit such a 
mistake. He tells the cloud messenger, “ wake up my beloved by your cool 
breeze which is mixed with smzll drops of water.” He gives the same in- 
junction in relation with Jasmine creeper. Can this be the description of 
a place situated on Himélaya? Kalidisa could not have meant any other 
city than Suvarna-giri, situated in the north, full of cloud kissing mansions. 
Yaksa tells the cloud-messenger that in his city the land is full of golden 
sand.24 Such type of sand cannot be found on the Kailisa mountain. The 
place which we have identified with Alaka contains such a type of sand, 
even now on this mountain Suvzrpa-máksika stones are found. 

Kalidása mentions the exis-ence of a Vapi-Kadali and flowering trees 
near the Yaksa's residence. Even to chis day this Vapi stands with flowering 
trees all around the borde- attracting eyes of a visitor. 

Yaksa-Raja Kubera is described as a friend of Siva "There is a very 
old Siva temple on this mountain et present. A story goes that Kubera 
used to go to this temple daily to worship god Siva. The hero of the Megha- 
dita was on duty to pluck one lotus flower daily for Kubera, his lord, who 
made an offering of it to the God Siva. Once the Yaksa forgot to do this, 
being too much absorbed in his beloved. This was the offence for which he 
had to remain separate from his beloved for one year. The lord Kubera 
ordered him to go just in the opposite direction of Alaka—on Ràmagiri (just 
in the south of Alakà) anc spend his zime. It is possible that Suvarma-giri is 
called as beautiful as Kaitasa because of the Siva temple on it. 

Due to all these reasons, we are led to conclude that the modern 
Suvama-giri can justly be identified with the old Alaka. 

This place is situated near Jalore, a place 70 miles to the south of 
Jodhpur. Jalore lies at the foot of the Suvarna-giri mountain. 





23. तालक्षीइृसिता5मतामलगुडोन्मत्तास्थिकाठाहयया  दर्वेब्रिद्रुममोरटेक्षुकदलीयुग्युलप्र्ुनेर्युतम्‌ 
इत्थं चेन्मधुपुष्पभंग्युपचितं पुष्पठुमूलाबत, काथेन स्मरदीपनं रतिफलाख्यं स्वादु शीतं मधु. ॥ 


. कनकसिकतासुष्िनिक्षेप गुढे :-उ. मेघ. 
25. FATT युक्षराइ- समरः | 
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: THE BOOK IN INDIA* ° 


By 
Shri K. M. MUNSHI 


I AM indebted to the organisers of the All-India Library Conference for 
inviting me to open this Exhibition of ' Book in India’. Incidentally I am 
grateful to them for giving me an oppcrtunity, though for a brief moment. 
to tear myself away from the problems of this mad modern world, from the 
tales of massacres and surrenders, of scorched earth and defiled Heaven, to 
the joys of literary and artistic achievement, 


I have always worshipped at the shrine of the Word, the Word which 
moves and creates. So far as human life is concerned I subscribe to thc 
opinion of Saint John : “ In the beginning was the Word and the Word was 
with God and the Word was God”. 


The romance of the Word is the most fascinating of all romances. It 
was born in the throat of some early ancestor of ours in the Late Cerfozoic 
period as a laborious repetition of grunts and growls expressing some crude 
sentiment of fear or sex. After the lapse of an incalculable period of time 
the Word transformed the destiny of man when some enterprising ` cave- 
dweller while drawing a picture of some memorable hunt was inspired to 
draw a graphic presentation of an object in such a manner that it represented 
an idea connected with the object itself. 


The picture writing of the pre-historic period then became the highest 
achievement of man. Such pictograms were, after ages, developed into the 
art of writing, when a picture was used not merely to represent an idea 
associated with the object drawn, but to represent a sound, The next triumph 
was achieved when, as in the Egyptian hieroglyphics, a system of phonetics 
was adopted in which a picture stood for the sound of each syllable of the 
name. 


The Egyptians and the Babylonians whom we meet at the dawn of 
history had already developed a system of syllabics. The Egyptians who 
were the first to evolve hieroglyphics could be credited with the earliest books 
written on papyrus. 


The next landmark on the Word's journey was erected by the Sume- 
rians who are believed to have entered the Euphrates Valley with a civilisa- 
tion which was centuries old and was far in advance of any contemporary 
civilisation, save that of Egypt. Their origin which was for I8ng considered 





* Address delivered on the occasion of opening “The Book in India” Exhi- 
bition on Friday, April 3, 1942 under the auspices of the Fifth All-India Library 
Conférence, Bombay. 
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* mysterious can now be traced to the Indus Valley, where a highly civilised 
people lived long before 3000 B.C. 


No written documents have come to light to prove that India was the 
homeland of the art of writing. But the large number of seals and other 
articles showing a high degree of art, now discovered at Harappa and Mo- 
henjo Daro, prove the existence of a pictographic script which still awaits 
decipherment. 

I will not detain you with the well known achievements of the Babylonians 
and the Assyrians in the art of making books which, as you know, were 
written not only on papyrus but engraved on stones and baked clay. "They 
were the first race, in so far as the available materials indicate, to establish 
libraries on a large scale. 

The early Aryans, however, scorned to inscribe or engrave the immortal 
Word on transient material. They preferred to rely on human memory, 
which they converted into an undying vehicle for the transmission of culture. 
But the fact that the Vedas were not reduced to writing need not lead us to 
the conclusion that the art of writing was unknown in the Vedic days. . Non- 
existence need not be fallaciously inferred from an absence of evidence available 
to qur generation. The exact connection between the Indus Valley picto- 
graphic scripts and the ancestor of the early Indian scripts like Brahmi and 
Kharosthi is still to be established. But before the Sth Century B.C. the Indian 
scriptsthad come to attain wonderiul maturity. Their wide currency is proved 
by the reference to no less than sixty-four scripts in the tenth adhyaya of the 
Lalitavistara. 

The script which is collectively called Brahmi in the form in which it 
first makes its appearance is highly developed. The arrangement of 
the alphabets is strictly scientific. The principles of phonetics are properly 
observed. This perfection can oniy mark the culmination of a long-continued 
process of evolution of the art of writing in India. 

From and after the 4th century B.C. we have the evidence of foreign 
visitors to India to prove that Indians used the birch-bark, cloth or the tender 
inner bark of trees for the purpose of writing. But the Indian climate, as 
contradistinguished from the climate of Egypt, has deprived us of the literary 
documents which the Indians of that age had indicted. | 

"The writing materials used in later centuries were many and varied, and 
did not possibly undergo a change in the course of centuries. The earliest 
datable manuscripts on palm-leaves known are possibly a few fragments in the 
Godfrey collections which are assigned to the fourth century A.D. and the 
Horuizi Mss. of the sixth century A.D. The Chinese chronicler Hieun Tsang 
attests to the wide use of this material for preparing manuscripts, which 
were either written in ink or incised with a stilus and blackened with char- 
coal or soot. 

Bhiirja-paiwa or the birch-bar& was also widely used for the purpose. The 
oldest manuscript on Bharje-petra is the Dhammapada in Kharosthi, dated 
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from lst Century AD. The famcus Bower manuscript and the Bakshalis 
manuscripts are also written on the same material. n 


e 
Another material perhaps brought into use later, was cetton or silk 
cloth. A silk band written with ink was discovered by BÜHLER and a manus- 
cript written on cloth dated v.s. 1413 (1351-52 A.D.) was found by PETERSON 
at Anhilvad Patan. 


On rare occasions wood, skin and stones were also used as writing mate- 
rials, The Bodleian library at Oxford possesses an Indian nianuscript written 
on a wooden board. It is possible to infer from the Vasavadattaà of Subandhu 
that skins were used for writing purposes. About two dozen documents in 
Kharosthi were found written on leather by STEIN from Chinese Turkistan. 
Dramas written by the Cahamàna king Vigraha IV and his court-poet Soma- 
deva are found carved on stones at Ajmer. 


Paper, of course, was freely used from early times though none of the ma- 
nuscripts available can be dated earlier than the 13th century A.D. But in view 
of the fact that Indians are known to have been making paper out of cotton 
since the 3rd' century B.C. it is permissible to infer that books were written on 
it And if it is true, as Mackay and others surmise that there is a speci- 
men of an ink-well found at Mohenjo Daro, the use of ink may be taken as 
known in the pre-historic times in India. The professional scribe was also an 
accepted feature of Indian life from the earliest times. He was known as lipi- 
kara or libiküra in the 4th century B.C., divirapali in the 7th century %.D. and 
kéyasthe since the 11th century. 


The manuscripts were collected and preserved in libraries, styled 
Bhüratibhandagáras or Sarasvatibhandaügaras, which were attached to 
temples, monasteries, palaces and even to private houses of the rich. 
The poet Bana about 620 AD. kept his own reader and possessed 
a considerable private library. Hieun Tsang is said to have carried away 
a large number of manuscripts of 657 texts to China loaded on twenty horses. 
When he visited Vallabhipura about 640 A.D. it was a city of power, wealth 
and culture and contained a large library of sacred books. The fame of its 
university had reached China; for Sthiramati, a Buddhist sadhu, in the 
beginning of the sixth century, and another Gunamati, at the end of the same 
century were invited to China. The Sramana Piinyopaya in 655 A.D. took away 
1500 texts from India to China. King Bhoja (11th century A.D.) had a large 
royal library which the Caulukya Emperor Jayasimhadeva Siddharaja, after 
his conquest of Malwa about 1140 A.D., transferred to Anhilvad Patan. In the 
days of the Caulukyas of Gujarat, who were great patrons of learning, many 
libraries were founded, Hemacandracarya wrote and possibly collected books 
and inspired his pupils to write them, and the Jaina temples treasured them in 
the Bhandars. The only copy of Devicandraguptam, th® lost play by 
Viéakhadatta, the author of Mudrdradksasa, was available to Rümacandra, 
the pupil of Hemacandra from these libraries, The library of the Caulukya 

Visaladeva contained the copy of the Naisadhiya on which Vidyádhara wrote 
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ethe first commentary of the poem, as also the manuscript of the Kama Sūtra 
according to which the Jayamarigalatiké was composed by Ya$odhara. This 
Visaladeva cpllection also corta:ned one of the manuscripts of the Ramayana, 
now deposited in the library of the University of Bonn, Vastupála, the great 
Minister of the Vaghelas, was a poet and a great patron of literature. He 
established three libraries at a ccst af eighteen crores of rupees, procured .for 


the poets the manuscripts o? literary masterpieces and helped them in the 
preservation of their works. 


The art of writing books flourished before 1200 A.D. and was kept up 
thereafter. Centuries after the loss of royal patronage and despite icono- 
clastic zeal of Muslim invaders BUHLER found over 30,000 manuscripts in 
two Jaina libraries at Camkay and over 12,000 manuscripts in the palace 
library at Tanjore. A tragic catastrophe overtcok India when between 1186 
and 1400 A.D. a wave of vandalism destroyed hundreds of libraries and pos- 
sibly hundreds of thousands of manuscripts. 


But to China must go the supreme credit for discovering the art of com- 
municating the Word in portable and popular form. The Chinese discover- 
ed the art of printing in about 202 5.60. ; and the credit given to Johann 
GUTENBERG for doing so is a European myth. The first printed book in the 
form“of a screll was produced by China, in 868 A.D. nearly six centuries before 
the Gutenberg Bible. 


Bus in India the printing press was first brought out in September 1556 by 
the Portuguese missionaries who set 1: up at the College of St. Paul at Rachol. 
Within two months of it they printed a theological book called Conclusoes 
publicas. The father in charge of this work had an Indian assistant, who, 
says he, "served us very wel in the galley and has shown that he under- 
stands the art of printing... .” 


Of the early books printed in Goa, I should like to mention one 
Cologoqios dos Simples e drogas written by Dr. Garcia da ORSAS, a per- 
sonal friend of Burhan Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar. The book is interest- 
ing not only for its medical and botanical knowledge but throws light on the 
history and social and economic conditions in the Deccan under Muslim 


rule in the sixteenth century. , 


Shivaji Maharaj set up a printing press, but as he could not get it 
worked he sold it in 1674 to Bhimajfi PARAKH, an enterprising Kapol Bania 
of Gujarat who not only set it up but called out an expert printer from 
England. 


In 1712 the Danish missionsries brought out a press from Europe and 
installed it at Tranquebar where they not only printed a number of books 
in Portuguese but soon brought sut the Apostles Creed entirely in Tamil. 
This is the first book printed in ary Indian language. The same press printed 
the New Testament in 1715. Tte Bengali Script was first printed in 1778 
by Sir Charles WILKINS who prepared a set of Bengali punches with his own 
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hands for founding Bengali types. The first book he did was Halhead’s 
Grammar of Bengali language. १७० 


The enterprising ‘Rustom Caresajee’ of Bombay “in the Bazar "— 
presumably the Bazargate Street—printed the first calendar “ for the year of 
our Lord 1780". The first book printed in Bombay, however, was in 1793 
with the following interesting title : ॑ 


Remarks and Occurrences of Mr. Henry Becher During his Imprisonment 
of two years And a Half in the Dominions of Tippoc Sultan, from Whence he 
made his Escape. Corrected and Revised by the Author. Printed in Bombay 1793. 


The book consists of 164 pages with seven pages of Introduction and its 
size is 64” by 4”. The following is an extract from the Introduction :— 


The Author has not dedicated this Infant Production to a Great Man or 
Friend in hopes of getting it recommended to the Public. It is the first Book ever 
printed in Bombay, and he trusts the Reader will overlook its Imperfections and 
Faults, with a candid eye; and hopes he will not think his Time thrown away by 
the perusal of it. 


The only copy of this book available in the country is in the Indian 
Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. It was picked 
up at an old bookshop at Kalbadevi by Father HERAS for eight annas. It 
once belonged to one Sadoba Pandoorang as is distinctly legible on the title 
page. ७ | 


Gujarati type was first moulded in Bombay in 1797 by Byramjee Jeejee- 
bhoy CHAPGAR, an employee of the Bombay Courier, for the purpose of 
Gujarati advertisements which occasianally appeared in that paper. The 
first Marathi book which appeared in 1805 was a translation of Aesop’s 
Fables under the title Balabodha Mukiavaii. 


The first Gujarati printing press wes started in Bombay by the adventur- 
ous Fardunji Murzbanji MOBED who started journalism on a prosperous 
career by his daily Mumbai Samachar, which is stil! going strong. The first 
Gujarati calendar for the S. Y. 1871 (1814/15 A.D.) was printed in his press 
and was published on November 11, 1814. 


In 1817 a Mission Press was started in Surat. Mehtaji DURGARAM, one 
of the earliest social reformers in Gujarat was the first to start a tract publish- 
ing society, the ' Pustaka Prasaraka Mendali’. But the litho press which he 
wanted to instal in Surat met with a curious welcome. The English Collector 
of Surat was an arrogant representative of the ruling race. When requested 
by the head master of the English school to examine the students in geo- 
graphy and grammar he exclaimed, “ What? Geography and grammar to the 
Blackies ! This man would not allow MEHTAJI to set up tae press within 
the limits of the town. The mission press, no doubt, had worked in the 
town since 1817, but a press in the hands of a ' blackie' might, he thought, 
provide a weapon to attack the officials. MEHTAJI however remained un- 


daunted and set it up outside the town 
e 
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„Thus was ushered in India che era of the printed book. 
® 
The patency of the book has increased in India during the last fifty. 
years. Every Indian language tas its books, either original or translations, ` 
pooling together the thoughts irom all parts, not only of the country, but of 
the globe. We have admirable bock-publishing societies, to give two instances, 
—the Kalyan Press of Gorakhpur and the Sastà Sahitya Mandal of Delhi— 
which serve the purpose cf all-India universities for the masses. 


The printing press is the intellectual counterpart of democracy. Just as 
every head, however confased or idiotic, has an equal vote with that of a 
genius or a saint, the printing press is able to give a transient permanence— 
if I may use such a phrzse—to any written word which passes through it. 
But just as democracy throws up the man of ability and integrity irrespective. 
of rank or riches the printing press destroys the monopoly of creative art and 
throws open the portals of immortality to every great effort, does not matter 
from whom it comes. 


‘Though ‘the miles and miles of printing matter turned out all over the 
world every day at present is dcomed to early oblivion, the printed book will 
enable the genuine Word to travel fast to all the corners of the world. Every 
book, therefofe, is the shrine of the Word to be approached with veneration, 
for it contains the germ of Divinity. Books viewed in this way are more 
than life. For, they mould life itseli; they make it worth living. For, they 
alone make the heart throb and the cheeks glow, and bring the blushes, and 
the eye sparkles to men ard women. For, when they, are like the Bhagavad- 
Gita and the Bible, the Makabk2raia, the Ramayana and the Shakespeare 
they are majestic expressions not merely of what EMERSON calls the universal 
conscience, but also of that creativeness which alone ennobles, uplifts and 
inspires efforts in man’s struggle against the sordidness of life, and against 
the unbridled ferocity af nature and men. | 

When humanity reverts to sanity and peace, the energy which is now 
wasted in destroying each other will be utilised for bringing the international 
wealth of literature to the 2oor and the humblest in every land ; for recaptur- 
ing the might of the Word. 


“ MAHESVARASURI’S JNANAPANCAMI KATHA— 
A STUDY" 


By 
Professor A. S. GOPANI, M.A. 


MAHESVARASURI who flourished not later than 1109 v.s2 is the writer of 
this Kathé which is till now unpublished. In the colophon of the work he 
mentions that he was a pupil of Sajjana Upadhyaya. No more details are 
found in this work or elsewhere throwing any light on the identity and 
achievements of this monk. The work consists of nearly two thousand 
verses? in Jaina Maharastri Prakrit and is divided into ten Akhydanakas ; 
the first and the last containing five hundred verses each and the remaining 
eight are finished in hundred and twenty-five verses each. The title of the 
last Akhyanaka is Bhavissayatta which seems to have been expanded: by 
Dhanapala of the Dharkata family in his famous Bhavisseyattakaha (GOS., 
20). Dr. JACOBI places him tentatively in about the tenth centifry A.D. But 
it seems more plausible that he flourished later than Mabeé$varasüri and hence 
later than the 10th® century A.D. at least. ° 


There are more Mahesvarasuris than one.’ But they all flourished later 
than our MaheSvarasuri as is clear from the facts that none of them had 
Sajjana Upadhyaya as preceptor and the date mentioned in their works is 


e — 


* Paper read at the llth All-India Oriental Conference held at Hyderabad 
(Deccan). 

1, Pandit L. B. GANDHI, Jesalmere Ehandagiriye Granthanam Suci (GOS 
21), Baroda, 1923, p. 44. 


2. दोपक्खुज्ोयकरो दोसासंगेण वजिओ अमओ । 

सिरिसजणउज्झाओ अउव्वचंदोव्व अक्खत्तो | १०४९६ 

सीसेण तस्स कहिया दसवि कहणा इमेओ पंचमीए । 

सुरिमहेसरएणं भवियाणं बोहणट्राए ॥ १०।४५७॥ ( नाणपंचमी कहा ) 
3. सिलियाणं च दसाणवि एत्थ कहाणाण होइ DW । 


गाहाणं माणेणं दोण्हि सहस्साई गंथग्गं ॥ १०।५००॥ ( नाणपंचमी कहा ) 

4. See my article “iNanapaficans and Bhavissayattakdha", in the Bharatiya 
Vidya (Quarterly), Vol. II, No. 1; especially p. 83. 

5. JACOBI, Bhavissayatta Kaha, Introduction, p. 6. 

6. See my above-mentioned article, same page. . 

7. There are as many as eleven Maheávarasüris known in the literaiure. See 
M. D, DEsAYs Jaina Sahityano Samksipia, Tithise (JSSI), Bombay, 1935, p. 331; 
p. 336 ; p. 431 ; p. 518; p. 606; see also Limbdi Bhándáganya Grantha Sici, Bom- 
bay, 1928, p. 140 ; sea also Jaina Granthavali. Bombay, 1965 (v.s.)* p. 136 ; p. 312; 
p. 313. 
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À definitely later than that of our writer. Still, however, there is reason to 
belitve that the Maheśvarasūri of the Sarhiamamafijari is the same? Maheś- 
varasüri who is the writer of the Katha vnder discussion 

Mabhe$varasüri has selected the Jfanapaficami,? the fifth day of the 
bright half of Kàrttika (especially) as his subject, The motif of the nar- 
rative is the attainment of good luck, bith in a noble family and lastly 
even emancipation through observance of ihe Paficami vow in a prescribed 
mannerJ? In all the ten AXhyanakas, he-cites ten examples of the persons 
to illustrate his motif =t 

Later on there flourished other Jaina writers (of which Kanakakuéala, 
Meghavijaya and -Ksamakalyana are prominent) who wrote Sanskrit 
Balavebodhas and something of the type on the Pafícami3? ° Their works 
are variously known as the JZanapascami -Katha or the Saubhagyaparicami 
Katha or the Varadatia Gunamañjari Katia. At any rate they are in the 
form of short narratives hardly containing more than 170 verses, In style 
and diction, scholarship and study, their authors are far inferior to the 
reputed author of our Katha. 

As seen in the Katha, Mahesvarasiri'e views regarding the Sarhgha are 
intewesting and matter-of-fact. With pointedness all his own he says that 
by respecting the Sarhgha, Enowledge is aatomatically réspected. It is the 





8. "See DESAT, JSST, p. 381. 
9. दुविह्मए पंचमीए कालपुरिसं दिहाणगहणं च | " 
उज्झवणं फलभावं गाद्दाहिं महेसरवो भणइ ॥ १ 3 ॥ ( नाणपंचमी कहा ) 

सोहग्गं कुलजम्मो वाहिविमुक्खो वियजणसंजोगो | 

बंघणसुयणं विहवो करचरणच्छीण तहृनावो ॥ “1२८ ॥ 

दीवंतरंमि सोक्खं विम्हयजणणं समत्थलोयाण | 
मणुयसुरासुरसोक्खं फलं च तीसे तओ मोक्सो । १॥२९ ॥ ( नाणपंचसी कहा ) 
11. जयसेण नंद भद्दा वीरो कमळा गुणाणुराओ य £ , 


विमलो धरणो देवी भविस्सदत्तो य दाराइई ॥ १।३१॥ (नाणपंचमी कहा ) 
12. Desar, JSST, p. 591 ; p. 604 ; p. 653; p. 676. 
13. See A 


अह पंचहिं हारेहिं पंचहिं रवणेहिं तहवि ठु Se । 
संघस्स कुणइ TY] जहसत्तीए महासत्तो ॥ १1९३ ॥ 
संघो महाणुभावो नाणाइतियस्स जेण आहारो । 
` जइजंते तंमि उ नाणाई जइयं होइ ॥ २४ ॥ 
तह उचयारपरो fag संघो जीवस्स होइ भव्वस्स । 
qug ANA उवबूहणमाइ कुणमाणों ॥ २५ ॥ 
अन्नं च तैयसनमिओ केविल्च्छीइ संजुओ विमजो । 
तित्यगरो frg भयवं आइए वंदए संघं ॥ २६ ॥ 
तम्हा सइ*सामत्ये संघं AVE सन्वकळेसु d 
पाविहि तहं उ मोक्खों भोत्तृण विसयसोक्खाई । २७॥ ( नाणपंचमी कहा ). 


= 
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Sarngha that appreciates the worth of the monks and nuns and it is the ° 
Sarhgha which makes necessary arrangements for them to attain knowledge 
easily and to disseminate its seeds everywhere, Mahivira’s genius shaped 
and regulated its course“ Sadhu, sadhvi, Sravaka and Sravika—these four 
elements of which the Sarhgha is composed—are made mutually responsible 
by this arrangement. Thus they could sound independent notes without be- 
coming discordant and when one was even a little arrhythmic there was 
another to set it aright as none of the four elements could remain unaffected. 
Sarhgha organizes occasions when all can meet to exchange their ideas, to 
propose changes, to rectify the evils and to refuel the whole engine of the 
Jaina church. : It is something of a tribunal that weighs pros and cons of a 
thing and gives encouragement or punishment as the case may be. Siddha- 
sena Divàkar—a versatile genius and a rare product of his times—was also 
taken to task by the Samgha for simply declaring a wish to render the 
Ardhamagadhi canon into Sanskrit. Devavacaka Ksamasramana also pays 
a tribute to the fourfold Samgha.1$ 

It must be admitted that Mahavira borrowed the idea of the fourfold 
Sarhgha from the Brahmanic conception of the Varnas. But he put such 
original colours that the whole complexion was changed and we are not wrong 
if we accredit Mahavira with devising this religious constitutien to achieve 
and safeguard the general good of Jainism. Thus when we read those verses 
of Mahe$varasüri, an unmistakable feeling of sympathy is generated, in our 
heart for the writer and herein lies all his strength and success. 

Maheé$varasüri is an advocate of the use of Prakrit in literature, The 
Jainas’ love for Prakrit is phenomenal. It is as old as their history. State- 
ments to the effect that Arhants preach in Ardhamügadhi language! and 
that it is a spoken language of the gods?® are sufficiently indicative of its 
divine character and popularity. The whole of the Jaina canon and the 
secular literature of intrinsic worth are all in Prakrit and that is why it is 
more than often styled the language of the Jainas as Pali is that of the Baud- 
dhas. The very fact that the Sarhgha ordered Siddhasena Divakar to under- 
go a Paraficika Práya$citta for simply expressing a desire to render the 
Ardhamagadhi canon into Sanskrit shows the sacred nature of the language 
as well as the supréme regard the Jainas had for it. Thus almost all the 
writers directly or indirectly have made out ३ case in their works for the use 
of Prákrit on the ground that it is easily understandable,” is sweet?? and is 


ftm 





14. Mahavira is not the originator of the idea of the Sarhgha because there 
are clear references to PirSvipatyiyas in canonical works, See Suyagadàünga, 2, 7, 
5; Bhagavati, 1, 9; 2, 5; Rayapaseniya, 214 (all of the Agamodaya Samiti). 

15. See my English Translation of the Senmati Tark (Edited by Pandits 
SUKHLAJI and BECEARDASJI), Bombay, 1929, Introduction, p. 27. e 

16. Nandi Sutra (Agamodaya Samiti), 4. 

17. Aupapatika (Agamodaya Samiti), p. 34 ; p. 77. 

18. Bhagavaii (Agamodaya Samiti), p. 231. : 

19. Siddharsi’s Ubamitibhavaprapasica Kath, Pithabandha, verses 51, 52, 53. 

20, Hila’s Gathaseptaéati, gathi 3, 
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extremely delicate?! The writer of the Kathā vehemently declares that Prā- 
ktit should be used in! place of Sanskrit as the language of literature? This 
is an apt remark on the condition then prevailing. Sanskrit was given pre- 
ference in his age much beyond limit. The common mass mind could, not 
get the benefit of these learnec people on account of their scanty knowledge 
of Sanskrit. Thus he believed aonestly and firmly that this Brahmanic 
aristocracy is not at all an effective means to be used in the education of 
mass mind. ‘Therefore Maheévarasiiri ably sets forth his plea for the use 
of a Prakrit dialect in this Keth. Prakrit not only attracted the Jainas but 
later on the kings like Hala, Pravarasena and Vakpatiraja and some non- 
Jaina scholars like Bhiisanabhatiatanaya (the writer of the Lilavati Katha) 
were also strongly, inclined towards Prakrit. It has been now generally ac- 
cepted that Prakrit literature is so varied in range and is so bulky?? that it 
can well match with any first-rate literature of the world. 


It is in the field of the Subhzisitas that MaheSvarasiiri is at his highest. 
Kanada, Kapila and Kalidasa, Valmiki and Vyasa, Siddhasena and Sámanta- 
bhadra, Haribhadra and Hemacandra—all have made a free use of the Su- 
bhasitas in their works, But Mahe$varasüri is second to none in this res- 
pecte He is, so to say, the Pope of Prakrit literature. His ever-expanding 
genius is seen in new forms in every: Subhisita which is almost always origi- 
nal as it is hardly traceable. His study of human nature, womanhood and 
of life*in general is at once intensive and extensive because the Subhüsitas 
employed by him touch almost ell the subjects such as religion, morality, 
ethics, friendship, love, womanhocd, widowhood, politics, etc. It is outside 
the scope of this small article to study all the Subhasitas which are as many 
as five hundred. I have given some samples in the footnote and the readers 
may take them for what they are worth.?4 


+ 








21. Yayavariya Kavi Rajaíekhara's Karbiramaiijari Sattaka; see Vajjalagga 
also. 

22. सक्कयकव्वस्सत्थं जेण न जाणंति नंदबुद्धीया | 
सब्वाणवि सुहबोह qui पाइयं TT || १।३ ॥ 


गृढत्थदेसिरहियं सुललियवयणेहि रहय॑ रम्मं । 

पाइयकन्बं लोए कस्स न ad wes ॥ ४ ॥ 

परउवयारपरेणं भासा सा होइ एत्य AREN | 

जायइ जिए विबोहो सब्चाणवि चालमाईण ॥ ५॥ ( नाणपंचमी कहा ) 


23. See catalogues of the Mss. in the Bhandars at Patan, Jesalmere, Limbdi, 
Cambay, Sürat, Bhavnagar, etc. 


24. बालाणं तुरुणाणं लग्गइ चेढ़ा SÈT लोयाण | 
कीरंति नेयजणं यइह कंठा पक्कभंडापं ॥.१॥२४४ ॥ 
बिहवेण जो न भुल जो न नियारं करेइ तारुने | 
सो देवाण वि पुज्जो किमंग पुण मणुयलोयस्स ॥ २।९५ ॥ हृ 


: Continued on next page. 
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His diction is flowing ; use of pun and other rhetorical devices is happy ; 
athe method of treating the subject is scholarly though simple and his kficw- 
ledge sound and varied. I 
Thus when this work, which I am at present editing and translating into 
English for the Bharatiya Vidy& Series, will be out, it will throw consider- 
able light on the historical, linguistic and literary problems till now unsolved. 


ape ima e 


Continued from previous page. 
केली हासुम्मीसो पंचपयारेहिं संजुओ रम्मो d 
सो ag कामो भणिओ अन्नो पुण रासहो क्रम्मो ॥ ५६६ ॥ 
अंधो कुट्टी पंगू BAA SARANA य । - 
पढमं Ra चलिएणं वज्ेयन्बा पयत्तेणं ॥ ९1१० ॥ 
. व्रजुवइविलसिएणं गंघन्वेणं च एत्य छोयंसि । E. 
जस्स न हीरइ हिययं सो quem अह्व पुण देवो ॥ १०1२९४ ॥ (नांणपंचमी कहां). . 


° TWO LINGUISTIC NOTES 
By : 
Shri HARIVALLABH BHAYANI, M.A. 


I—~A NOTE ON SONME GUJARATI REDUPLICATIVES. 


AMONGST the reduplicatives that come under the category “ Echo-words 
or Jingle Compounds” with the second alone of the two simplicia significant?, 
those cases wherein the first rhyming element is formed by reproducing the 
basic vocable as a whole but with the characteristic exception of the initial 
consonant, can be more conveniently made up into a separate sub-class with 
some style like ddosi-paddos: gana. because of the greater degree of promin- 
ence of the rhyming effect. The language of the indoor popular games of 
Gujarat generally played by ycurz chaps is a fruitful province for this type 
of reduplicatives. The words listed below are mostly game-names based either 
on that particular thing or action which figures in that game with promin- 
ence gr on the first words ‘of -he doggerel or the formal play-dialogue that 
forms the bafic part of the game. The meaning of the second significant 
element is bracketed besides the word except in cases of doubt, when it, is 


marked eyith a query or is altogether omitted. 


akari-lakari (lekari hill, heap-~a instead of abule-dhabula (clod?) 

e under the influence of the alte-naive aduda-maduda 

name agali-dhagali q. v. infra) ükhalo-dàkhalo m 
akari-bakari ( she-goat ) ata-pata (lines): variant aliya-patiya 
akali-cakali ( hen-sparrow ) adava-gadava (pot for ghee?) 
agali-dhagali (small heap): variants igali- alakHhi-pülakhi (palanquin) 

dhigali and by confusion with diigali coll, ali-bhati 

igali-dhigali. tpali-bipali ( pipal tree): variant 2pali-papali 
ajari-bajari ( bajar market) ukad-mukad (mukki fist) 
alakan-datkag: variant adakan-dadaken. udaki-dudaki 
alaki-mataki (earthen pot) udam-tudam 
ali-bati ( line) udag-tudag 
atisa-maliso ulat-gulat (somersault) 
adaka-dadaka (lump?) usum-kusum-be ( kusum flower) 
adaval-dhum-—padavao-dhum (padavaa or elo-belo (bel pair) 

paraval vegetable of that name ) an-ghan (slumber ) 
adi-dadi (ball): variant adiya-dadya. ala-ghala (infatuated ? ) 
adamg-jadamg. adi-gad (rhinoceros? ) 
anidara-kanidare ogho-dogho ( block-head ? ) 
atan-matan oli-joli (bag) 
anti-panti (panti leaf: sk. patra- ct. pau, aodaki-dadaki 


paniu card) : 
abil-tabil ° 


nr rrr a em ep giro बाजवा 


alamana-kalamara (connected with kalavu 
bloom, branch off ?) 


1. Vide ‘Studies in the Rhythm of Old Indo-Aryan Vocables? by Dr. S. M. - 
KATRE in the Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute, Vol, III, No, 3, 


pp. 181-211, 
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IL—A NOTE ON THE GUJARATI REPRESENTATIVES OF THE SANSKRIT 
SECONDARY FORMATIONS IN -RUPA-. t. 


Sanskrit verbal and nominal secondary formations in -rüpa- indicating 
excellence of a thing, quality or act are taught by Panini in V, iii, 66. 
Bhattoji illustrates this rule by pajur&pa- “very clever" and pacatirupam 
“cooks well", to which caurarüpa- “clever thief" is added by the Tattva- 
bodhini. Vatsarüpa- (n.) (Harsacatita) ‘calf’, yuktarüpa- (Mahabharata, 
Sakuntala) “ quite appropriate" can be cited as further instances of the 
similar type. On the whole Sanskrit appears to be poor in -rupa- formations. 
Still, looking to the Middle and ‘New Indo-Aryan representative survivals 
of the same, it can be safely concluded that the suffix -ripa- must have been 
much more productive in the late Old Indo-Aryan popular dialects. Pali 
already has górüpa- '[WMilindapattha] “bull”. Among others désariva- 
“servant”, dimbhariva- “child”, d:kkarüva- (dekk?) “child” “son” 
[MEYER : ‘Hindu Tales, p. 127 n. G], vaccharüva- (n.) (Somaprabha's 
Kumdrapalapratibodha), paddarüva- (n.) (Prabandhacintamani, Puratana- 
prabandha-samgraha) “ buffalo-calf" and gore “bull” are citable from the 
Prakrits. The original sense of -r&pa- viz., the indication of excellence or 
endearment wore out in course of time and like the OIA -ka- or the NIA 
-da- in certain of its uses, it functioned as a diminutive and "n the last in- 
stance became pleonastic, though further unproductive. 


Consequently in Marathi guri (n.) "bull" pakhar& (n.) * “hird” 
vdsari (n.) “calf” lékari (n.) "child" hattri (n.) “elephant”, in Hindi 
gor# "bull" etc.; in Bengal sájru etc. or in the Gujarati words discussed 
below, the effect has been the extension of the corpus of the original vocable 
with very slight semantic change which is otherwise considerable in such 
cases. 


Several Gujarati examples of words ending in -ru-<-riipa- are con- 
sidered below. BLOCH remarks that in. Marathi the suffix is confined mainly 
to the names of animals. But as the Prakrit dimbhartiva- and dikkarüva- 
and even the Marathi lékarit show, terms of relationship have also an affinity 
for this suffix. Gujarati is fortunate in preserving instances which can attest 
to both these classes. 


Names of Animals. 

1. pomkharii+ (Sk. * paksi-viipa-) “bird” besides pasikhi. 

2. püdarü n. (Pk. paddariid-<*paddariiva-<Degsya padda?+Sk. 
-Tüpa-) besides padü« extended padda-. The place-name padarasimga con- 
tains the two elements padaríüi and Sig "horn", thus literally signifying 
“ buffalo's horn ". * 





la, See Bharate$vara-Bühubali-Rase, sanza 24 (Bharatiya Vidya (Hindi-Guja- 
rati). II. i, supplement, October, 1941.] 
2, Cf. Nepali Dictionary, p. 374, & v. pare. 
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® 3. vacharü n. (cal«OW2. *vadchari- < vicharid- < vacharüva- 


< Pi vaccharüva- (n.) «Sk. veiserapa- (n.). It is to be noted that vatsa- 
is masculine, while vatsarzpa- is neuter. Vacharü extended with the pleo-+ 
nastic -da- gives vécharadi, the original u-stem being reduced to the c-type 
in this process. Compare pàdera-éiz:gü considered above. That vachari is 
a u-stem, is clearly shown by the ccuplet occurring in a popular poem : 


koina bàlakans birarave, 
koinà váchasu koi dhavarāvə 
"(young Krsna, in mischief) would frighten somebody's children, or he 

would make the calves of one cow sulk quite the different cow”, wherein 
vacharu is n. plural. It may be remarked that under the influence of the 
direct forms in -£ of the neuter nouns (of Sk. -a type?) ending in a vocalic 
group, all distinctive traces of the neuters of -uka- type have been levelled 
down, only a stray form or two being preserved as fossils in earlier literature. 
So in reality the ‘nasalization of the final vowel of vdchari etc. in Modern 
Gujarati is-quite secondary. Their origin points to such forms as pddaru 
vacharu, choru, etc. Shortening of the final % is the result of the loss of 
quantity-distinctions in Modern Guja:xáti vowels. 


Ip the light of these considerations TURNER'S derivation of vichari 
from Sk. vais#-ra- appears quite unacceptable. " 


e. Terms of Relationship. 


4. chord (n.) “child” occurs as #-stem in the earlier stage of the 
language, and as such' the derivation of the element -r& from -ritpa- appears 
preferable to its tracing back to tha suffix -ra- extended with -ka-. The obs- 
cure element cho- appears also in chodi “ girl", chokarii and perh. in chaiyi, 
the latter both meaning “ offspring". TURNER connects? it with Pali chapa- . 
created from the IE. *ske/swo-, besides ke/swo- in Sk. $Gvaj. The extended 
a-type seen in the doublet yp, can be explained as a result of normaliza- 


‘ tion as shown above under vdcreri, though the alternative explanation as a 


development from the puzzling Pk. choyera- m.—to which dikkera- consider- 
ed below can be compared—appears squally plausible. 


5. chokarü n. ya m.-ti f.) “issue”. As chorii and especially chodi per- 
mit us to assume an element cho- its extension with -kk- and compounding 
with an evolute of our -rába- would finally give us the word chokarii in a 
normalized form. But as no trace of chokarü being ever a u-stem can be 
found, the alternative of its being a -esult of extension with the suffix -ra- 


‘possesses equal tenability. And in all such cases eg. vachaerü, chokari, 


pora etc. TURNER would rather assume a suffix -ra- as the cause of the ex- 


qq aM 
3, See DAVE: Gujarati Language, London, 1935, p, 15. 
4. Nepali Dictionary, p. 431, s. v. bücho. cf. also DAVE: Gujarati, Language, 
p. 182 s. v. váchajadá. 
5. Nepali Dictionary, p. 203, s. v. choros . . . क 


" MAHESVARASURTS JNANAPANCAMI KATHA— 
A STUDY ” # 


By 
Professor A. S. GOPANI, M.A. 


MAHESVARASURI who flourished not later than 1109 v.s. is the writer of 
this Kathé which is till now unpublished. In the colophon of the work he 
mentions that he was a pupil of Sajjana Upadhyaya. No more details are 
found in this work or elsewhere throwing any light on the identity and 
achievements of this monk. The work consists of nearly two thousand 
verses? in Jaina Maharastri Prakrit and is divided into ten Akhyanakas ; 
the first and the last containing five hundred verses each and the remaining 
eight are finished in hundred and twenty-five verses each. The title of the 
last Akhyanaka is Bhavissayatta which seems to have been expanded! by 
Dhanapala of the Dharkata family in his famous Bhavissayatiakaha QGOS., 
20). Dr. JACOBI places him tentatively in about the tenth century A.D. But 
it seems more plausible that he flourished later than Maheévarasüri and hence 
later than the 10th® century A.D. at least. . 


. There are more Maheévarasüris than one? But they all flourished later 
than our Mahe$varasüri as is clear from the facts that none of them had 
Sajjana Upadhyaya as preceptor and the date mentioned in their works is 


* Paper read at the llth All-India Oriental Conference held at Hyderabad 
( Deccan). 


1. Pandit L. B. GANDHI, Jesalmere Bhandagariya Gianthanam Suci (GOS 
21), Baroda, 1923, p. 44. 


2. दोपक्खुज्जोयकरों दोसासंगेण विओ अमओ । 
सिरिसजणउज्ञाओ अउव्वचंदोब्य अक्खत्तो ॥ १०1४९६ 
सीसेण qeu कहिया दसवि कहणा इमेओ पंचमीए । ` 
सूरिमहेसरएणं भवियाणं बोहणट्टाए ॥ १०।४५७॥ ( नाणपंचमी कहा ) 
3. मिलियाणं च दसाणवि एत्थ कहाणाण होइ विन्नेयं । 
गाहाणं माणेणं दोण्हि सहस्साई गंधग्मं ॥ १०।५०० ॥ ( नाणपंचमी कहा ) 
4. See my article “iNanapaiicant and BhavissayattakahG", in the Bharatiya 
Vidya (Quarterly), Vol. II, No. 1; especially p. 83. 
9. JACOBI, Bhavissayatia Kaka, Introduction, p. 6. 
6. See my above-mentioned article, same page. 
7. There are as many as eleven MaheSvarasiris known in the literature. Sce 
M. D, DESAI’s Jaina Sühityano Samkstpta Itihasa (JSSI), Bombay, 1935, p. 331; 
p. 336 ; p. 431 ; p. 518; p. 606; see also Limbdi Bhangagariya Grentha Siici, Bom- 


bay, 1928, p. 140 ; see also Jaina Granthavali, Bombay, 1965 (४.७१), p. 196 ; p. 312; 
p. 313. 
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* 
definitely later than that of our writer. Still however, there is reason to 


betiéve that the Mahe§varasiiri of the Sarhjamamafijari is the same? Mahes-. 
varasüri who is the writer of the Kathi under discussion. 

Maheévarasüri has selected -tbe Jfiarmpaficami? the fifth day of the 
bright half of Karttika (especially. as his subject. The motif of the nar- 
tative is the attainment of good luck, birh in a noble. family and lastly 
even emancipation through observance of the Paficami vow in a prescribed 
manner. In all the ten AkhyanaEas, he cites ten examples of the persons 
to illustrate his motif 

Later on there flourished other Jaina writers (of which Kanakakusala, 
Meghavijaya and Ksamakzlyana are prominent) who wrote Sanskrit 
Bilévabodhas and something of the type on the Paficami. Their works 
are variously known as the Ticreprficami Xatha or the Soubhagyapancami 


. Katha or the Varadatia Guramafijari Kathd. At any rate they are.in the 


e 


form of short narratives hardly containing more than 170 verses. In style 
and diction, scholarship and study, their authors are far inferior to the 
reputed author of our Kaihd. 

. As seen in the Katha, Maheéverasiiri’s views regarding the Samgha are 
interesting and matter-of-fact With poincedness all his own he says that 


by respecting the Sarhgha, knowledge is automatically respected. It is the 





8. See Desar JSST, p. 332. 
9. दुविहाए पंचमीए कालपुरिसं RETEA च । 
उज्झवणं फलभावं Was महेसरवो मगइ ॥ १।२॥ ( नाणपंचमी कहा ) 
10. सोहग्गं कुलजम्मो वाहिविम॒ुक्सो पियजणसंजोगो । | 
बंधणमुयणं विहवो करचरणच्छीण तहृनावो ॥ १:२८ N 
दीवंतरंमि ded विम्हयजणणं स्मत्यलोयाण । | 
मणुयसुरासुरसोकखं फळं च तीसे तओ मोकखो ॥ १॥२९ d ( नाणपंचमी कहा ) 
11. जयसेण नंद भद्दा वीरो कमला VN य । 
विमलो धरणो देवी भविस्सदत्तो य दाराई ॥ १1३१ ॥ ( नाणपेचमी कहा) 
12. Desar, JSST, p. 591 ; p. 604; EF. 653 ; p. 676. ः 
13. See 


अह पंचहिं हारेहिं पंचहिं रयगेहि deb ठु सेट्रं 

संघर्स कुणइ जयं जहसत्तीए महातत्तो ॥ ११२२३ ॥. 

संचो महाणुभावो नाणाइतियस्स जेण जाहारो । 

जइजंते तमि उ नाणाई WEZ होइ ॥ २४ ॥ 

तह उवयारपरो fag संघो जीवस्स होइ भव्वस्स । . 

qg MAE उवबूहणमाइ STAM ॥ २५ ॥ 

अन्नं च तियसनमिओ केविलञ्छीइ dert Rum । 

तित्यमरो विहु भयवं आईए वंदए dé ॥ २६ ॥ 

तम्हा सइ सौमत्ये संघं SIUE सव्वकज्ह्यु । 
पाविहि तहं उ मोक्खे भोत्तुण किसियखक्खाई ॥ २७ ॥ ( नाणपंचमी कहा). ` ` 
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Samgha that appreciates the worth of the monks and nuns and it is the’ 
sSarhgha which makes necessary arrangements for them to attain knowledge 
easily and to disseminate its seeds everywhere, Mahiviras genius shaped 
and regulated its course. Sadhu, sádhvi, érávaka and éravika—these four 
elements of which the Sarhgha is composed—are made mutually responsible 
by this arrangement. Thus they could sound independent notes without be- 
coming discordant and when one was even a little arrhythmic there was 
another to set it aright as none of the four elements could remain unaffected. 
Samgha organizes occasions when all can meet to exchange their ideas, to 
propose changes, to rectify the evils and to refuel the whole engine of the 
Jaina church. It is something of a tribunal that weighs pros and cons of a 
thing and gives encouragement or punishment as the case may, be. Siddha- 
sena Divakar—a versatile genius and a rare product of his times-—was also 
taken to task by the Sarhgha for simply declaring a wish to render the 
Ardhamagadhi canon into Sanskrit. Devavacaka Ksamaéramana also pays 
a tribute to the fourfold Samgha3e 
It must be admitted that Mahavira borrowed the idea of the fourfold 
Sarhgha from the Bráhmanic conception of the Varnas. But he put such 
original colours that the whole complexion was charged and we are not wrong 
if we accredit Mahavira with devising this religious constitu#ion to Achieve 
and safeguard the general good of Jainism. Thus when we read those verse 
of Mahe$varasüri, an unmistakable feeling of sympathy is generated in our 
heart for the writer and herein lies all his strength and success. 
Mahe$varasüri is an advocate of the use of Prakrit in literature, The 
Jainas' love for Prakrit is phenomenal. It is as old as their history. State- 
ments to the effect that Arhants preach in Ardhamagadhi language! and 
that it is a spoken language of the gods! are sufficiently indicative of its 
divine character and popularity. The whole of the Jaina canon and the 
secular literature of intrinsic worth are all in Prakrit and that is why it is 
more than often styled the language of the Jainas as Pali is that of the Baud- 
dhas. The very fact that the Sarngha ordered Siddhasena Divákar to under- 
go a Paraficika Prayaécitta for simply expressing a desire to render the 
Ardhamagadhi canon into Sanskrit shows the sacred nature of the language 
as well as the supreme regard the Jainas had for it. Thus almost all the 
writers directly or indirectly have made out a case in their works for the use 
of Prakrit on the ground that it is easily understzndable;? is sweet?’ and is 





14. Mahavira is not the originator of the idea of the Sarhgha because there 
are clear references to Párévapatyiyas in canonical works, See Suyagadanga, 2, 7, 
5: Bhagavati, 1,9; 2,5; Riyapaseniya, 214 (all of the Agamodaya Samiti). 

15. See my English Translation of the Senmati Tark (Edited by Pandits 
SUKHLAJI and BECHARDASJI), Bombay, 1939, Introduction, p. 2g. 

16. Nandi Sutra (Agamodaya Samiti), 4. 

l7. Aupapütika (Agamodaya Samiti)! p. 34; p. 77. 

18. Bhagavati (&gamodaya Samiti), p. 231. " 

* 19. Siddharsi’s Upamilibhavaprapasica Kathi, Pithabandha, verses 51, 52, 53. 
20, Hala's Gathásapta$ati, gatha 3, 
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extremely delicate; The writer of the Katha vehemently declares that Pra- 
krtt Should be used ini place of Sanskrit as the language of literature.?? This, 
is an apt remark on the condition thén prevailing. Sanskrit was given pre- 
ference in his age much beyond Emit. The common mass mind could, not 
get the benefit of these learned people on account of their scanty knowledge 
of Sanskrit. Thus he believed honestly and firmly that this Brahmanic 
aristocracy is not at all an effective means to be used in the education of 
mass mind. ‘Therefore Maheévarasüci ably sets forth his plea for the use 
of a Prakrit dialect in this Katz Prakrit not only attracted the Jainas but 
later on the kings like Hila, Pravarasena and Vakpatiraja and some non- 
Jaina scholars like Bhiisanabhattatenaya (the writer of the Lilavatit Katha) 
were also strongly inclined towards Prakrit. It has been now generally ac- 
cepted that Prakrit literature is so varied in range and is so bulky?? that it 
can well match with any first-rate literature of the world. 


It is in the field of the Subhasitas that Mahe$varasüri is at his highest. 
Kanada, Kapila and Kālidāsa, Valmiki and Vyasa, Siddhasena and Sámanta- 
bhadra, Haribhadra and Hemacandra—all have made a free use of the Su- 
bhisitas im their works, But MaheSvarasiri is second to none in this res- 

t. eHe is, so to say, the Pcpe of Prakrit literature. His ever-expanding 
genius is seen "in new forms in every Subhasita which is almost always origi- 
«anal as it is hardly traceable. His stcdy of human nature, womanhood and 
of life iff general is at once intensive and extensive because the Subhasitas 
employed by him touch almost all the subjects such as religion, morality, 
ethics, friendship, love, womanhcod, widowhood, politics, etc. It is outside 
the scope of this small article to study all the Subhásitas which are as many 
as five hundred. I have given some samples in the footnote and the readers 

may take them for what they are worth.4 





: 21.. Yayavariya Kavi Rajasekhera’s Karpiuramafjari Sat[aka ; see Vajjalaggà 
22. सक्कयकव्वस्सत्थं जेण न जाणंति HAER । 

सव्वाणवि सुहबोहं तेणेमं पाइयं TT ॥ १।३ ॥ 

गुढ़त्थदेसिरहियं सुललियवयणेहि «d cu । 

पाइयकन्वं लोए कस्स न हिययं Teles w ॥ 

परउवयारपरेणं भासा सा होइ Wer भणियव्वा । 

जायइ जिए विबोहो सब्बाधवि बाळमाईण ॥ ५॥ ( नाणपंचमी कहा ) 


, 23. See catalogues of the Mss. in the Bhandars at Patan, Jesalmere, Limbdi, 
Cambay, Surat, Bhavnagar, etc 


24. बाळाणं तरुणाणं BIg चेढ़ा सुहेण छोयाण | 
कीरंति नेयजणं यइह कंठा पक्कभंडाणं ॥ 11२४४ ॥ 
विहवेण जो न भुलू जो न वियारं करेइ TES । 


` सो देवाण वि पुंज्जो किमंग पुग मपुयळेयस्स ॥ २।९५ ॥ i . 
Continued on next page. 
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$ 
His diction is flowing ; use of pun and other rhetorical devices 15 happy 
ithe method of treating the subject is scholarly though simple and his know- 
ledge sound and varied 
Thus when this work, which 1 am at present editing and: translating into 
English for the Bharatiya Vidya Series, will be aut, it will throw consider- 
able light on the historical, linguistic and literary problems till now unsolved. 


ot 


Continued from previous page. 
केली हासुम्मीसो पंचपयारेहिं संजुओ war । 
सो खळ कामो भणिओ अन्नो पुण रासहो कम्मो ॥ ५६६ d 
अंधो कुट्टी पंगू feat डिन्नकन्ननासो य । 
पढमं Ra चलिएणं वज्जेयन्वा पयत्तेणं ॥ ९1१० ॥ 
° वरजुबइविलसिएणं गंधव्वेणं च एत्थ लोयंनि । 
जस्स न RE हिययं सो पछुओ अहव पुण देवो ॥ १०२७४ ॥ (नांणपंचमी कहां ). 


. pp. 181-211, 
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By . 


NOTES 


Shri HARIVALLABH BHAYANI, MA.'. 


I.—A NOTE ON SOME GUJARATI REDUPLICATIVES. 


AMONGST the. reduplicatives that come under the category “ Echo-words 
or Jingle Compounds " with the second alone of the two simplicia significant}, 
those cases wherein the first rhyming element is formed by reproducing the 
. basic vocable as a whole but with the characteristic exception of the initial 
consonant, can be ‘more convenienily made ap into a separate sub-class with 
some style like adosi-padosi gano, because of the greater degree of promin- 


ence of the rhyming effect. 


The language of the indoor popular games of 


Gujarat generally played by young chaps is a fruitful province for this type 
of reduplicatives. The words listed below are mostly game-names based either 
on that particular thing or action which figures in that game with promin- 
ence er on the first words of the doggerel or the formal play-dialogue that 


forms the basic part of the game, 


The meaning of the second significant 
ब्नक cjement is bracketed besides the word except in cases of doubt, when it is 


marked "with a query or is altoge-her omitted, 


akari-lahari (lekari hill, heap—a instead of 
e under the influence of the alternazive 
name agali-dhagali q, v. infra) 

akari-bakart ( she-goat) 

akali-cakali ( hen-sparrow ) 

agali-dhagali (small heap): variants zgali- 
dhigali and by confusion with din gal: dol, 
?galt-dhigali. 

. ajari-bajari (bajar market ) 

atakan-datkan: variant adakan-dadckaz. 

ataki-mataki (earthen pot) 

ati-bali (line) 

atisa-matisa 

adaka-dadaka (lump?) 

, adaval-dhum—pagavas-dhum (padavas oc 
' paraval vegetable of that name ) 

adi-dadi (ball): variant adiya-dadtys. 

adamg-jadamg. 

anidara-kanidara 

atan-malan 

anti-panti (panti leaf: sk. patra-; cf. pattu, 
pantu card ) e 

abil-tabil 





abulz-dhabulo (clod?) 
adude-madudo 

akhab-dakhala y " 
dfa-pcXà (lines): variant atiya-patiya 
adava gadava (pot for ghee?) 
adlakh-falakhi ( palanquin) 

ati-phat 

काक ( pipal tree): variant apali-papali 
ukad-n:tkad (mukhki fist) 
udaki-dudaki 

udam-iudam 


 udag-udag 


ulat-zulat (somersault) 

usun-beasum-be ( kusum flower) 

९०-7० (bel pair) 

an-ghan ( slumber ) 

ala-giola (infatuated? ) 

adi-gadi (rhinoceros?) 

ogho-cogho ( block-head ? ) 

oli-jolz (bag ) 

adaki-ladaki 

alamana-kalamana (connected with kəlavu 
bloom, branch off ?) 


1. Vide ‘Studies in the Rhythm of Old Indo-Aryan Vocables^ by Dr. S. M 
KATRE in the Bulletin of the Deccoz College esearch Institute, Vol, IIT, Ne, 3 
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ILA NOTE ON THE GUJARATI REPRESENTATIVES OF THE SANSKRIT 
SECONDARY FORMATIONS IN -RÜPA-. ° ¢ 


£ 

Sanskrit verbal and nominal secondary formations in -ripa- indicating 
excellence of a thing, quality or act are taught by Panini in V, iii, 66. 
Bhattoji illustrates this rule by pafurzpa- “very clever" and pacatirüpam 
“cooks well", to which caurarüpa- “clever thief” is added by the Tattva- 
bodhini. Vaisarüpa- (n.) (Harsacarile) ‘calf’, yuktarüpa- (Mahabharata, 
Sükuniclo) “quite appropriate" can be cited as further instances of the 
similar type. On the whole Sanskrit appears to be poor in -'üpa- formations. 
Still, looking to the Middle and New Indo-Aryan representative survivals 
of the same, it can be safely concluded that the suffix -rapa- must have been 
much more productive in the late Old Indo-Aryan popular dialects. Pali 
already has goripa- '[\Milindapatiha| “bull”. Among others dàsarüva- 
"servant", dimbhariva- “child”, dikkarüva- (dekk?) “child” "son" 
[MEYER : Hindu Tales, p. 127 n. 6], vaccharáva- (n.) (Somaprabha's 
Kwumarapaülapratibodha), paddarüva- (n.) (Prabandhaciniimant, Puratana- 
prabandha-samgraha) “ buffalo-calf ” and gor “bull” are citable from the 
Prakrits. The original sense of -rZpa- viz, the indication of excellence or 
endearment wore out in course of time and like the OIA -ka- or the NIA 
-da- in certain of its uses, it functioned as a diminutive and in the last in- 
stance became pleonastic, though further unproductive. ine: 


Consequently, in Marathi guri (n.) "bull" paekharü (n. ) “bird ” 
2656४ (n.) “calf” Iekarü (n.) “child” hattri (a.) "elephant", in Hindi 
gorw “bull” etc.; in Bengali sajru etc. or in the Gujarati words discussed 
below, the effect has been the extension of the corpus of the original vocable 
with very slight semantic change which is otherwise considerable in such 
cases, 


Several Gujarati examples of words ending in -ru-«-rüpa- are con- 
sidered below. BLocH remarks that in Marathi the suffix is confined mainly 
to the names of animals. But as the Prakrit dimbhariiva- and dikkorüva- 
and even the Marathi lékarii show, terms of relationship have also an affinity 
for this suffix. Gujarati is fortunate in preserving instances which can attest 
to both these classes. 


Names of Animals. 
l. pamkhari (Sk. "paksi-rüpa-) “bird” besides pankhi. 


2. paüdarü n. (Pk. paddartd-<*paddaritva-<Desya  padda- t Sk. 
-üpa-) besides padii<extended pedda-. The place-name padara$imga con- 
tains the two elements padari and Sig “horn”, thus literally signifying 
" buffalo's horn”. = 

la. See Bharate$vara-Bühubali-Rüsa, stanza 24 [Bkaratiye Vidyé (Hindi-Guja- 
rat} II. i, supplement, October, 1941.] , 

2. Ci. Nepali Dictionary, p. 374, & v. pare. ह z 


5 4 


FF 
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3. vacharü n. (calf)<OWR.  "eaharü- < vacharüa- < vacharüva- 
«PR vaccharüva- (n.) «Sk. ratsariipa- (n.). It is to be noted that vatsea- 
is: masculine, while vatsaripa- is neuter. Vacharü extended with the pleo-* 
nastic -da- gives vacheradii, the original u-stem being reduced to the s-type 
in this process. Compare padera-Sit:ga@ considered above. That véchari is 
a u-stem, is clearly shown by -he couplet occurring in a popular poem : 


koinà bülagcuo biverava, 
koina viicharts &oino dhavarüvo 
(young Krsna, in mischief} would frighten somebody’s children, or he 
would make the calves of one cow sulk qtite the different cow”, wherein 
vacharu is n. plural. It may be remarked that under the influence of the 
.direct forms in -£ of the neuter nouns (of Sk. -a type?) ending in a vocalic 
+ “group, all distinctive traces of the neuters of -uke- type have been levelled 
down, only a stray form or two being preserved as fossils in earlier literature. 
", So in reality the ‘nasalization of the final vowel of vdchari etc. in Modern 
Gujarati is quite secondary. Their origin points to such forms as padaru 
vücharu, choru, etc. Shortening of the final 4 is the result of the loss of 
quantity-distinctions in Modern Gujarati vowels. 


Im the light of these considerctions TuRNER’s derivation? of vdcharii 


from Sk. eafsa-ra- appears quite unacceptable. 
d 
® Terms of Relationship. 


4. chord (n.) "child" occurs as #-stem in the earlier stage of the, 
language, and as such' the derivation of the element -ri from -riipa- appears ,' 
preferable to its tracing back to the sufüx -re extended with -ka-. The obs-:- 
cure element cho- appears also m cho: “girl”, chokarii and perh. in chaiyü, 
the latter both meaning “ offspring”. TURNZR connects? it with Pali chd@pa- 

|) created from the IE. *ske/swo-, besides ke/swo- in Sk. S@vah. The extended 

' atype seen in the doublet „poy can be explained as a result of normaliza- 
tion.as shown above under vécaaru, though the alternative explanation as 
development from the puzzling Ek. choyara- m.—to which dikkara- consider- 
ed below‘ can be compared—apoears equally plausible 


®] 


5. chokarü n. ya m.-ti f.) “issue”. As chori and especially chodi per 
5 mit us to assume an element cho- irs extension with -kk- and compounding 
‘ with an evolute of our -rZpa- would finally give us the word chokarü in a 
" normalized form. But as no trace of chokari being ever a u-stem can be 
found, the alternative of its being a result of extension with the suffix -ra- ..- 
possesses equal tenability. And in all such cases eg. vacharü, chokorí * 
pora etc. TURNER would rather assume a stffix -ra- as the cause of the ex- 
3. See DAVE: Gujarati Language, London, 1935, p, 15. 
4. Nepali Dictionary, p. 481, s. v. bacho. cf. also DAVE: Gujarati Language, 


p. 182 s. v. vachamda. 
5, Nepali Dictionary, p. 2C3, & v. choro. 
® ® 
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tension of the. basic vocable, than explain them as the normalized evolutes of : 
the -rápa-formations. But the actually attested u-stems like chor, vückqgü 
ttc. and the Pk. dikkarüva- Mar. lékrá against Sk. (Lex.) dskkara-, Guj. 
dikara would force us to accept the latter explanation in most of the cases. 


6. dikara m. (77 f.) "son". The word is of dubious origin. Sanskrit 
lexicons know of a dikkara- m. (°rikā- enlarged f.) “son”. This is explain- 
ed as made up of dik- “ direction" and -kar- “ maker”. But the artificiality 
of the explanation is quite patent and any doubt regarding this is set at rest 
by Pk. dikkarüva- and Mar. Iekaríí besides ēka, which leads us to believe 
that our word also contains a trace of the -rZpa- under its present normalized 
form 


7. poro m. (^ri f.) "son" ; enlarged form poriyo m. (94 n.). TUR- 
NER considers? this to be derived from the extension of Sk. pota- with -ra-. 
But a more preferable course of evolution is Sk. *pota-riipa->Pk. *poarüva- 
*porü normalized to pora etc. Instead of regarding the word poyara m. 
(^ri f., -rã n.) as a doublet of pora that has preserved the y-glide of the Pk. 
*boyarüva- it would be better to explain it as metathetically developed from 
poriya. 


8. *bacara- contained in bacara-và] adj. “having many children 5. be- 
sides 94८८४ (OWR. bicai). The latter is ultimately derived from Sk. apatya*w, 
n. laterly enlarged with -ka-. Hence *becare- would go back to Sk. *epatya- 
rüpa- with the reduction of final -u to -a which is paralleled by padara-simga, 
etc. As MIA. *baccariiva-<Sk. *apatya-rüpa- presents a case of the group 
[closed syllable + short vowel'+ long syllable, followed by other sylla- 
bles] the initial vowel does not? receive usual compensatory lengthening con- 
sequent upon the simplification of the conjunct -cc-. 


9. bhüdaru (enlarged form bhüdaradà) n. pl “brothers and sisters” 
when compared to its simpler form bhiduw clearly shows the presence of 
-Tupa- in a derived form 


10. bairü n. “woman, wife", bairi f, baiyar f. “wife”, bairak adj. 
" feminine ", besides bài “woman” (extended baidi “ woman wife") can be 
legitimately taken as exhibiting the traces of the suffix -rüpa-. Here also the 
normalization is active ; still bairá has somehow succeeded in retaining the 
original gender thereby necessitating for the expression of the strongly felt 
gender-sense the creation of another form bairi with the unmistakable femi- 
nine suffix. 








6. MONIER-WILLIAMS : A Sanskrit-English Dictionary (1899) p. 479, s. v. 
dik-kara 
7. MEYER: Hindu, Tales, p. 127 n. 6; BLOCH : Langue Marathe, PARANJAPE'S 
Marathi Translation, p. 459, s. v. -rá 
8. Nepali Dictionary, p. 392, s. v. pothia 3 
9. DAVE: Gujarati Language, p. 9. 
24 
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Il. miévaru (dialectal) always f. pL “mothers”, besides mē ‘mother. 
Cersesponding singular would be *izd@var. Sk. *matr-riipa-> MIA. máürüva- 
> “mivarig-> * mivaruS*mivara can be assumed as the steps of evolution 


12. vahuru always f. pl. “deughters-in-law”, besides vahu f. wife, 
daughter-in-law. Viehuru, similer in formztion to mavaru, is to be ulti- 
mately traced to Sk. *eadhá-rüpa-. 

13. vahuváru f. " young daughter-in-lew”. If *vadhu-vdruka- does not 
seem satisfactory as the source-form, *vadhuka-ripa-> MIA. *valiua-rüha- 
vahuvüru would ‘be, quite serviceable. 


£x " 


BHARADVÁJAS HYMNS TO AGNI" 
(RV. VI, 1-16) 
By 
DR. MANILAL PATEL, PH.D. (Marburg) 


VI, i3. 
(Metre : Tristubh.) 


1. From thee, as branches from a tree, O auspicious Agni, do all, 
auspiciousnesses spring : obedience (or, complaisance), wealth, booty in victory 
over the enemy, rain from heaven, (and) the flow of waters ;—which must 
be solicited. 

2. Thou art our Bhaga, for thou (bringest) treasure for enjoyment. 
Like the surrounding (Váyu), thou of wondrous splendour rulest, O Agni, 
like Mitra over the high Law. Thou art the distributor of much wealth, 
O God! e ° 

3. He, the rightful lord, kilis Vrtra [enemy] with (superior) mighty, 
The wise one distributes the booty of the Pani, whom thou, O Far-sighted 
one, Born at the right time, incitest through wealth in company with Apam 
Napat. 


VI, 13. Tálnam occur together also in V, 
1. See Proceedings and Transactions 49, 1b; VII, 38, lbc—For isé see 
of the Tenth All-India Oriental OLDENBERG Noten. I, s.v.; it could 
Conference, pp. 709 f. also be the accented, enigmatical 
la : V, 25, Ted. verbal form 786. 
1b : VII, 43, ld. 2b. To párijmi Vayu may well be 
1c. One syllable too few or, perhaps, supplied, cf. VI, 4, 5. 
vdjo to be read as va-djo.—I take 3, Vitra and Pani are two typical 
Srustih nom. sing. as against Pp. enemies in the Vedic mythology ; 
Srusti (instr. sing). In case, the one of these was conquered 
however, $rusp? instr. is preferable it through Indra, the other through 
may be connected with idyah: the alliance of the Angirases and 
“which must be solicited with com- Indra: the one through the armed 
plaisance." strength, the other through the 
Id. Cf. IX, 108, 10.—idyah : GRASS- strength of speech.  Vrtra repre- 
MANNS ídayü is unconvincirg; sents the external enemy; Pani 
OLDENBERG (Noten; I, s.v.) incon- the enemy of the Vipra, who is 
clusive. Quite likely it refers mean unto the Vedic poets. The 
collectively to the substantives in booty of the Pani is the cows. 
cd, hence masc. Cf. ilényah—rayih 3d, Read  apa-dám.—  hinósi: Apim 
in IX, 5, 3. Napat is said to be asuhéman in Il, 
2a : IL 1, 7; V, 16, 2. Bhaga end 3l, 6; 35, 1; VII, 47, 2. 


कमरा ल पक मम DURO TUN 
* Continued from Bharatiya Vidya, Vol. IIL, Pt. I, p. 98. 
. 
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4, Whoever mortal, O Sor of strength, accomplishes with forethought 
thy sinflaming with speeches. with hymns, with prayers, he, O god Agni, 
gathers at will all the com ard p3ssesses treasures. s 


5. These fair fames, consixing of heroic sons, mayst thou, O Agni, 
Son of strength, bring unto the men so that they may flourish (even) when 
thou with thy power givest much food in cattle to the hungry wolf (or) to 


the enemy. 


6. An orator, O Son af strength, (be thou) unto us, a mighty one! 


O Agni, give us victorious offspring and descendant ! 


Through all (these) 


speeches may I obtain abundance! May we rejoice as excellent heroes living 


for a hundred winters ! 


a 


» 


VI, 14. 


(Metres : sts. 1-5 Anustubk, st. 6 Sakvari.) 


1. Whoever mortal (renders) thoughttul worship to Agni and has de- 
lighteg in him (i.e. Agri) with bis thoughts——may he first open his mouth : 


may he solicit strength for protection ! 


2. «For Agni is indeed wise : Agni the-most pious Rsi. The settlements 
of Manu invoke Agni as Hot: at their sacrifices. 


dab : VI, 1, 9-10; 2, 5; 5, 5; 15. 
11; VII, 90, 2; VIII, 19, 5.-- 
vedyd instr. sg. to be compared 
with védana of the similar no ior- 
series in VIII, 19, 5. BLCOMFIELD 
(Repet. I, 274), agreeirg with 
Lupwic, changes it into wélya, 
instr. of védi ("with the help cf 
the alter"), and refers te VL i, 
10. ' OLDENBERG (Noten., I, zv.) 
conjectures védiinat (-—védid à?) 
or védi (from védi) dnat. ROTH 
(ZDMG. 48, 679): védyin. 

préti goes with váram (sa agzinst 
Pp., see Proceedings and Translations 
of the Tenth ‘All-India QOrierici 
Conf., p. 710.) — práti váram, or “ at 
every time." 


ác. 


1. 


4d, dhatté, cf. dédhanah in TIL 1, 
16, which passage suggests diár- 
yam  instea d, of dhanyém; se 
OLDENBERG, Noten. Y, Sv. 

Sa: VI, 1, 12. 

Sc : II, 54, 15% VI, 1, 12. 


5d. The idea is: Give the cattle for 
® 


zhe purposes of nourishment to our 

. men rather than to the wolf or to 
the enemy. With váyah cf. I, 140, . 
3. The contrast between vrka and 
xr occurs also in IX, 79, 3. 
There ari may refer to own people, 
zrka to strangers, VI, 15, 3 differ- 
emtiates the near from the distant 
ari. The ari may therefore mean 
'the enemy" or "the rival" or 
“the haughty, hard-hearted rich 
aerson.” This last meaning per- 
Japs suits better: beside the wolf. 
The passage reminds one of VII, 
58, 8. 

VI, 4, 4. 

VI, 14. 

lab : IV, 8, 6.—jujósz is.zeugma. 

Ic. bhas originally: “eat” “bite” 

but here and in VI, 59, 4 in an 

extended sense, “to open one's 

mouth.” 

The Pada has one syllable too 

Tew. . १ 

AC v I, 128, 8. 


2d. 
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3. For, O Agni, the riches of the high lord rival in various Ways for 
thy help; (and) the Ayus who are overpowering the Dasyu and are seeking 
to conquer the vowless (enemy) with (the observance of) the*vows. 


4, Agni grants the hero, the good lord, winner of waters, firm in fray, 
at whose sight the enemies tremble out of fear of his might. 


S. For the god Agni rescues with his knowledge the mortal being from 
censure; (Agni) the conqueror, whose wealth is not held back: in prize- 
battles is not held back. 


6. - VI, 2, 11. | 
^ ^ ^ 
VI, 15. 


(Metres : sts. 1, 2, 4, 5, 7-9 Jagati ; 3, 15 Sakvari : 6 Atisakvari ; 
10-14, 16, 19 Tristubh ; 17 Anustubh ; 18 Brhati.) 


1. Unto this guest of yours who wakes up with the morning light and 
is the lord of all settlements do I' well aspire with my song. At each time 
of the day he, the one who is pure already at birth, longs (for the food). 
From ancient days the new-born one devours that which is igamovabte. 


2. (The one) whom the Bhrgus received well as friend, (who is wall 
disposed) in the wood, worthy of invocation, whose flames rise high,—thou, 
being such, art well-pleased with Vitahavya ; O thou Wonderful one, thou 
art being celebrated day by day with praise-hymns. 


3. The stanza expresses a double sing, so OLDENBERG ZDMG, 55, 


contrast: the rivalry of the high 
personages amongst one another 
in order to win Agnis help 
in a variety of ways, and the 
rivalry of the Aryans and the Das- 
yus, or of the sacrificers and the 
non-sacrificers (cd). For the 
rivalry in ab see IV, 48 1; cf. 
further VI, 47, 9; VIII, 1, 4. 

dab : V, 25, 6. VI, 7, 3; X, 80, L.— 
apsim: ie. good water-places 
for the hearths. 


5a : VI, 12, 6. 


5cd. ie. who is never miserly in 
granting wealth. 
VI, 15. 


The Rsi is Vitahavya. The hymn is 
strophaic chorus-song to be recited, it 
appears, at the lighting of several fires ; 
cf. particularly st. 6. र 
1b : II, 2, 5; IV, 8, l.—rnjase 1. 


311; GELDNER Ved. Stud. III, 33. 
NEISSER differently in BB. 27, 273 
but later agrees (Zum WR) with 
OLDENBERG. V7j- (7"j-) is, accord. 
to GELDNER (ibid. p. 27), con- 
nected with vsrj- and means "to 
show preference for" However, 
the meaning "to long for” “to 
hanker after" “to aspire unto" 
suits well almost in all cases. 
MACDONELL (VGS. p. 374): "to 
direct" Varj- "to procure" “to 
earn" is a later development, 

le. Stcik to be taken with jánusgà, cf. 
II, 1, 1. 14. So also Sayana. 

id : X, 27, 14.—gárbho to be read 
gárabho ; or one syllable too few, 

2ab : I, 58, 6; Ih 4, 2.—südhitam 
....dadhuh like subhrtam bhr 
in IV, 50, 7; VS. 8, 28, Cf. fur- 
ther IV, 6, 7; V, 3, 2; VIII, 25, 8. 

2b. Once more stdhitam to be taken. 

2c ६ शा, 4g. 4, 
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* 3, Mayst thou, as such, become a non-harming promoter of the skilful 
mapa subduer of the distant or near rival! Grant, O Son of strength, unto 
Vitahavya amongst men*riches and thy protection extensively : unto the" 
Bharadvaja extensively ! 


4, Unto your refulgent guest, Agni, the sunlike man, the hotr of Manu, 
the good sacrificer, who—like a sage—utters heavenly words, the oblation- 
bearer, the divine chariotzer, do. I aspire wih my praise-songs. 


5, Who hath shone upon the earth with his pure distinctive beauty, 
like the dawns with them splerdour; who like the one winning advantage 
on the course during the fight of Etaáa, he (rushes) hither like the thirsty 
person in the blazing heat of the sun,—the ageless one 


6. Always worship your Agni with tre samidh-fuel; always celebrate 
your beloved guest! Meke the immortal ome gracióus towards you through 
your hymns! For, the god wins from the gods all that is desirable ; for the 
god wins for us respect from the gods. 


7, With my praise-hymn do I praise? the Agni enkindled with the 
samidh-fuel, the pure, purifying one (do I make) the presiding priest firmly 
at the sacrificé. We approach with our (wards of) goodwills the wise hotr, 

he much coveted one, the guileless seer, the. Jatavedas. 


e 
8. Thee, the immcrtal one, O Agni, they made in every age their 
envoy, their oblation-bea-er, their adorable protector. Both gods and men 
have installed with homage the watchful ame as the mighty lord of settle- 
ments. 


9, Thou, 0 Agni, edorning the both (ie. gods and men) according to 
laws, traversest both the worlds as an envoy of gods. When we beg for thy 
attention and goodwill, mayst thou become kind, protecting us three-fold ! 


10. Him who is fair of eppearance, fair of sight, fair of movement, 
him who is wiser (than any other), may we who are ignorant honour! May 
he who knows all the wars sacrifice! May Agni announce our sacrifice unto 
the immortal (gods) ! 


35, Read bhü-ub. unnecessary. 
3b. = X, 115, ७; cf. VI, 63, 2. 62 : IH, 1, 2; VI, 44, 1. 
3de : VI, 16, 33 Gd z V, 4, 3; VII, 2, 7. 


sees Ge : I, 36, 14; VL 16,18. . 
4s. Read dvuldnám. 7c : VL 5,1; 11, 2; VII, 44, 10.— 


Sc, This seems to contaim an allusion. eunnáir imahe also in 1, 106, 4; 
to some obscfre myth as in I, 51, cf. I. 41, 8: X, 93, 2 
5.—'' The one winnirg advenlage हट, Accord. to OLDENBERG rather mártt- 
on the course" is, according to esas ca than mártæ-āsa ca; 
OLDENBERG, "the sun-god,” ZDMG. 55, 313. ७ 


5d. dbo (LUDWIG V, 632. for हैं yó is 9b = VII, 3, 3. 
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11. Him, O Agni, dost thou protect and carry (across the danger), 
who has accomplished for thee—the seer—, O Hero, a hymn or the stifnela- 
* tion or the (successful) conclusion of the sacrifice : him, indefd, dost thou 
imbue with power and riches. 


BHARADVAJAS’ HYMNS TO AGNI : 


Protect us from 
May all that has dirt (?) together take recourse unto 
In thee (is gathered) together the desirable thousandfold wealth. 


13. Agni is the Hotr, the house-lord, he—the king. As Jatavedas he 
knows all generations. He who is the best sacrificer among the gods and 
mortals,—may he sacrifice further in accordance with the ria! 


12. Protect (us), O Agni, from the jealous person ! 
dishonour, O Mighty ! 
thee ! 


14. 0 Agui, as thou longest to-day (to become 2 priest) of the settle- 
ment, O Hotr of the sacrifice, O Pure-flamed,—for thou art indeed a sacri- 
ficer,—mayst thou perform the righteous (sacrifices), when thou spreadest 
thyself in (full) greatness! Carry the oblations, 0 thou Most-youthful, 
which (are offered) unto thee to-day ! 


15. 


So look upon the libations duly prepared (for thee) ! 
priest) instal thee in order to worship the two worlds ! 
O Bounteous one, in the strife for booty ! 


May (the 
Be favourable to us, 
O Agni, may we overcdme all 


distresses : may we overcome them with thy help! EN 
16. O Fair-faced Agni, together with all gods be seated as*the fore- 


most upon the woolly lap, (which is) nest-like, bedewed with ghee! 


the sacrifice unto Savitr properly for the sacrificer ! 


110८ : II, 31, 7; VI, 13, 4; 16, 26; 
VIII, 4, 6.—ní$iti- is explained by 
Sayana through samsküra; it may 
wel mean “appetizing” “ stimu- 
lation,” cf. VII, 3, 5.—sditi 
somewhat in the sense of the later 
udaya. LUDWIG refers to the later 
prayaniya and wdayaniyü isti. 

11d : I1, 83, 1; VI, 18, 7. 

12. = VII, 4, 9. 

122 : VII, 1, 15; 56, 19. 

12cd : is not quite clear. LUDWIG 
thinks that the time of battle is 
meant. He would read adhvas- 
manvat; in that case: "in thy 
dirtless protection may all come 
together ....may the .... wealth 
gather together !” GRIFFITH : 
"Here let the place of darkening 
come upon thee....” Sāyaņa: 
páthas “food offered in sacrifice”; 
dhvasmanvát “freed from defects” 
o( dhvastadosan). GRASSMANN : 
“Thy smoke-enveloped course 


Lead 
press forward with thee !" 
124. Cf. I, 31, 10; VI, 1, 5. 
13b. A paraphrase of Jatavedas, 


cf. VIII, 39, 6 and further III, 31, 
8. IV, 27, 1; VIII, 46, 12. 

13c. Read devdna-am. 

146, One syllable too many or agne 
to be dropped ? 

lágb. vis$áh is gen. sg. as the accent 
shows, not acc. pl. ; to it hóta from 
the following voc. is to be supplied. 

14८. With Tid yajdsi cf. VII, 39, 1. 

15a. almost = X, 53, 2b; cf. I, 135, 
4; VIII, 60, 4. 

15b : VI, 12, 1; 16, 24. 

15de: VI, 2, 11. 

16b. Reference to “the Barhis soft 
like wool" (V, 5, 4). 

16c : VS. 14, 2.—ghwtávat is a favour- 
ite adj. of yóni,—Why savitré is not 
clear, Sayana here Aavisüm prera- 
yitre but on TS, III, 5, 11, 2 anu- 
sthatre yajamandaya and similarly on 


Ait. Br. L 28, 28. However, Bhà- « 
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17. The pious priests, like the Atharvans, rub this Agni out, whom, 

nevererring, as he moved in winding ways, they led out of darknesses. 
Yy 

18. Be "thou born in order to invite thé gods here, in completeness for 
welfare! Bring the immortal gods bere who further ie! Let the sacrifice 
reach the gods ! 

19. We.have made thee, C House-lord of men, O Agni, increase with 
the samidh-fuel. May -our domestic establishments be not defective! 
Sharpen us with thy penerating light ! 


" et कक 


VI, 16. 


(Metres : sts. 1, 6 Vardaamaná ; 2-5, 7-26, 28-45 Gayatri ; 
27, 41, 48 Anustubh ; 46 Tristubh.) l 


1. Thou, O Agni, art appcinted as Hotr of all sacrifices by the gods 
amongst mankind 


2. So worship the great ones far us with thy sweet-voiced tongues at 
the sacrifice! Bring the gods hither and worship them ! 

3.* For thou, 0 Master, knowest truly the paths and ways at the sacri- 
figes, O very wise Agni ! 

4, Wow the Bharate invokes thee once more with his warriors for the 
sake of prosperity. He has worshipped the adorable (Agni) at the sacrifices 

5. Mayst thou (giv2) these many desirable (treasures) to the Soma- 
pressing Divodàsa, to the pious Bharadvaja ! 

6. Thou art an immortal envoy: bring the divine folk here whilst 
listening to the excellent praise-hymn of the sage ! 

7. Thee, the god, 0 Agni, do the mortals with pious thoughts invoke 
at the sacrifices in order to invite the gods 

8. I do worship thy beautiful sight ; and all the bounteous (patrons), 
who have a wish, rejoice in thy wisdom 

9. Thou art Hotr appointed by Manu: the wisest spokesman. O 
Agni, worship the divine clans! : 


skara on TS.: "sitting there mayst VI, 16. 
thou carry the sacrifice to Savitr, The character of the hymn is like that 
the Aditya (the sun-god), so that of the previous one. 
he may accomplish the result of the — 1ab. -Read yajfidna-ém, vi$vega-àm. 
sacrifice !” 2b. Read jihudbhir (notwithstanding v. 
BRADKE Festgr. an Roth, 125.) 
18b. Cf. IX, 96, ५. 2c = V, 26, le; VIII, 102, 16c. 


19cd : VS. 2, 27.—asthwii lit. “not 59: VI, 314. . N 
single-horsed ", ie. “no: defective” 7e = I, 15, 7c ; V, 21, 3d. 
or "not incomplete”, 9g — I, 14, 11a. s 
l 9b = VII, 16, 9b. 
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Ld 
10. Thou being praised, O Agni, come for invitation, for the offering 


of the oblations ! 
9 


ras ! 


Sit down as Hotr on the barhis ! 


f + 
11. So we make thee grow with samidh-fuels and with ghee, O Angi- 
Blaze high, O thou Most-youthful ! 


12. So for us O God Agni, hou seekest to obtain far-spreading, 
renown-winning, high, excellent heroism. 


13. Thee, O Agni, did the Atharvan rub out cf the lotus flower ; (thee) 
did the priests out of the head of the world. 


14. Thee, the Vrtra-killer, the breaker of fortresses, has also the Rsi 


Dadhyac, son of Atharvan, enkindled. 


15. 
has also Vrsan Pathya enkindled. 


16. Come excellently here! 


Thee, the greatest Dasyu-slayer, the wealth-winner in every battle, 


T tell thee: O Agni, the other praise 


hymns are only so. Mayst thou grow through these Soma-drops ! 


17. Wherever thou directest thy mind and chy higher understanding, 


there dost thou gain a seat for thee. 


18. For, thy bounty is not (merely) a mote of the eye, O God of om 
party (i.e. of the devout or Aryans). Now wilt thou win (for thee} honour. 


19, Agni the Bharata, the Vrtra-slayer, known by many, the good 


protector of Divodása, has come. 


20. For, he presents riches (rising) beyonc all earthly (treasures) in 
greatness : he, the unconquered, unsubdued victor. 


21. 


So, as in the past, with new and persistent glory, hast thou, 


O Agni, stretched thyself high with thy light. 


10768 M V, 51, 5. 

12 : 1, 74, 9. 

132: VI, 15, 17; cf. VS. 11, 32; TS. 
IV, 1, 3, 2.—p4skara is explained 
as ‘puskaraparna in TS. V, 1, 4, 4. 
Cf. also TS. V, 2, 6, 5; MS. 3 p. 6, 
10. 

13c.: Does it mean: from the sun? So 
takes BERGAIGNE (II, 80) referring 
to X, 88, 5. On the other hand, 
Mah. on VS.: The priests of the 
whole world .... from the head, 
le. from the head of the firesticks. 

152: I, 36, 10. 

15c : I, 74, 3. 

16b»: I, 120. 2.—itara girah are the 
praise-hymns of the rivals; cf, Ait. 

20 


Br. III, 49, 1. 

1Jab: I, 156, 4; 187, 6. 

18. : Svet. Up. II, 7. 

185 : Read nemina-dm, unaccented 
owing 5० its connection with vaso. 

18c: VI, 15, 6. 

194. Bharata ie. the god of the Bha- 
ratas. 

196 : TB. IL 4, 1, 2.—purucétana is 
explained by Sayana here as “ all. 
knowing ' but on TB. as "of great 
insight”, e 

19८ : V, 44, 13. 

20a. To pürthivà is vásüni to be sup- 
plied, cf. VI, 45,.20. 

20c : VI, 18, 1; IX, 89, 7. 

21c. VI, 6, &. 


e 
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®. 


22. For your Agni, O Friends, intonate confidently the praise-hymn 
and prayer! Sing unto the master! 
è 

23. For he is the one wio sits as Hoty with wisdom of a sage through- " 
out the human age and 1s an envoy carrying oblations. 

24, Unto the two kings whose governance is pure, unto the Adityas, 
unto the Marut troup, O 500, worship here (and) unto the two worlds ! 

25. For the hungry mortal, excellent is the look of thine, (who art) 
the immortal one, O Agni, O Child of strength ! l 

26. “ May that giver be the best person, the rich one, who wins thee 
today ! "—With this thought the mortal one has accomplished a praise- 
hymn (unto thee). 

27. These are thy protégés, O Agni, who long to enjoy the complete life, 
who elude the niggardlinesses of the ars, who overcome the niggardlinesses of 
the ari. 

28. May Agni pounce upon every Atrin with his sharp flame! Agni 
wins’ wealth for us.. 

29. Bring us the wealth consisting of heroic sons, O Distinguished 
Jatavedas ! Slay the demons, O thou exceedingly Wise ! 

30. IProtect us from the distress, O Jatavedas, from the wicked person ! 
Protect fs, O Sage of prayer ! 

31. Whosoever an evil-thinking mortal being worships (thee), O Agni, 
in order to bring our death ;—protect us from that distress ! 


32. O God, drive from us with thy tongue that evil-doer : he is, the 
mortal who would strike us ! 


33. Grant thy protection in full stretch unto the Bharadvaja, O thou 
Victorious one, and excellent wealth, O Agni ! 


22. Double address: (1) of the col- It wil be well to supply an itt. Cf. 
leagues, and (2) of one's cwn self. IV, 1, 1. 
So also in V, 45, 11; VI, 45; 22: 26a. Read Sra-ésthah. 
VIII, 49, 1; 69, 2; 92, 7.—1f neces 260: V, 81, 5; VI, 15, 11; VIII, 4, 6. 
sary, drea and gdya could be taken 27¢. Preferably to be read tud-itak. 


as shortened 1. conj. 27b : VI, 52, 15. 
22b — V, 82, 4b. 27c. ari either (i) “the purse-proud 
23a, mánusü yugü temporal acc. (Pam. man, the rich upstart” or (ii) 
II, 3, 5) as in I, 144, 4; IL 2, 2; “enemy”, here preferably (i). 
V, 92, 4 ; VIII, 46, 12. 286 ` I 86, 10. / 
23८ : 1,44, 2; 8, 11, 4; VIO, 23. 6 295: VI, 65, 6. 
2áa. Mitra-Varuna. ' 29b =. VI, 16, 36b. 
246 — I, 14, 3८. 29८ — IX, 63, 28८. 
24¢ : VI, 2, 1. , 3058 : VII, 15, 15. 


256: IIL, 4, 4; IV, 1, 6; 6, 6; 10, 5. 30c: I, 18,3; cf. IL 23, 17b. `e - 
26. Several constructions are possible 33e: VI, 15, 3. 
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34. May Agni slay the enemies wonderfully : Agni who is desirous Sf 
their riches, enkindled, bright, to whom offering is made ! at 


35. (Agni, who is) flashing up ir. the imperishable womb ९1 the mother, 
father of his father, sitting in the lap of rta. 


36. Bring us the prayer which procures progeny, O Distinguished Jata- 
vedas, which shines in heaven, O Agni: 


27. Unto thee, whose look is lovely, have we, offering oblations, O thou 
Born of strength, poured fourth our hvmns, O Agni! 


38. Just as under the shade out of the heat of the sun, so have we 
come under thy protection, O Agni! "Thou who art glittering like gold. 


39, Thou who, like a mighty archer, like a bull with sharp horns, 
O Agni, hast broken down the fortresses. 


40. Whom they carry like the ring on hanc, like a new-born child, the 
Agni, excellent sacrificer of the settlements. 


41. —Bring the god here in order to invite the gods, the god who best 
finds out the treasures! May he sit down in his own lap! 


42. Make the dear guest, who is (newly) born into Jatavedgs, the 


house-lord in his soft place, sharp ! a 


43. So harness, O God Agni, those good horses of thine who readily 
carry according to thy will! 


44, Come hither unto us; bring the gods here to enjoy the sacrificial 
offerings and to drink the Soma ! 


35a. A paradox similar to the one in in VIII, 35, 20. 

I, 95, 4 or I, 69, 2: II, 5, 1—pttus 38a: II, 33, 6. 

pita occurs in I, 164, 16 but in an- 39c: VIL 5, 3; 2f, X, 46, 5. 

other sense. Oa, LANMAN (Nouninflect, 543) 
35८ = IX, 32, 4c; 64, 11८. reads hástena, but it is unnecessary. 
36a. bráhma prajévat also in IX, 86, 406: I, 38, 1. 

41; cf. prajávata vácasa in I, 76,4. 402 = V, 9, 3d. 

Whether literally (“procuring pro-  41gb, Th: agnipranayanam. Cf. X, 

geny") or figuratively? In VII, 176, 2. 

67, 6; 84, 5 fertility is connected 42. Sayana on TS. III, 5, 11, 4: This 


: s oe ^ -— À is uniting the two fires. Cf. further 
36c. brühman (“sacred wor pre Ait. Br. I, 16, 24f. Accord. to Sar 


yer") originates in heaven like dhi Ai : 

(IIT, 39, 2); it is devdttam (I, 37, E E 
4 : VIIL 32, 27) : deváhit V. 42 is the one rubbed out, whilst the 
2 4) d "^ AY ; pe e^ ( 15). Jatavedas is the Ahavaniya fire al- 
s Ed i Ó ), ready at hand. Possibly the en- 


l sunlike light - (VS. 23, 48) , kindling of a new fire from the old, 
which explains the use of didáyat. ct: the next st: in TS ibid 


Sayana takes bráhman in the sense 
of y food.” dda: I, 31, 17. 


37. e- úpa—sasrjmáhe cf. IY, 35, 1. The 46. I, 135,4. © ० 
expression is explained in a simile 44¢ = I, 14, 6c. 
° 
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*» 45, O Agni of the Bharztas, blaze high, bright, burning with eternal 
( flame) ! Shine forth and gleam, O Ageless one! 


46. Wifosoever mortal would tender due honour to the god through : 
invitation, may he invoke Agri with oblations at the sacrifice! May he in- 
vite with homage, with hands uplifted, the Hotr, the true sacrificer, of the 
two worlds ! 


47. We bring unto thee, O Azni, an offering with a verse composed out 
of our heart. May thy oxen, bulls ard kine, then, be these ! 


48. The gods enkindle Agni as the first, the foremost slayer of enemies : 
the victor through whom treasures are brought home and the demons crushed. 


ÁGa. márato or qgártio? Perhaps the 47८ = V, 6, 5a. 


metre is not quite in order. 47cd. The sense is: let our hymn be 
46279 : VIII, 102, 2. a substitute for thy oxen, etc., for 
46८ = IV, 3, 1b. an animal sacrifice. 


464 : III, 14 5; है, 79, 2. 48d. trlhé should be accord. to OLQEN- 
47: X, 91, 14; Á$v. Gs. 1. 1. 4. BERG iTlhd, , 
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I—OPENING CEREMONY OF THE NEW BUILDINGS 
OF THE BHAVAN 


On Sunday, the 5th of October, 1941, before a large and distinguished audience 
Sir Sarvapalli RADHAKRISHNAN, Kt, Vice-Chancellor, Benares Hindu University, 
performed the opening ceremony of the BHAVAN’S new Buildings at Nav Gujarat, 
Andheri. Built on plan to meet the requirements of teaching, research and study, 
the new buildings also provide adequate facilities for resident scholars and students. 
The main building consists of one ground floor, one upper storey and a partly built- 
up second floor, in all containing sixteen spacious rooms, four self-sufficient residen- 
tial blocks and three big halls. Adjoining are the kitchen and dining hall, the ser- 
vants quarters and the go$ala. The grounds covering about 12 acres are situate 
on the outskirts of Andheri in open surroundings and in the proximity of the Versova 
beach. 


At the outset the secretaries presented a brief report of the origin and progress 
of the BHAVAN and its various activities; Shri K. M. MuNsHI, who presided on 
the occasion made the following introductory remarks 


“T have great pleasure in inviting Sir Sarvapalli RADHAKRISHNAN to open the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan buildings and the Hemacandracarya Memoriale We are 
deeply obliged to our distinguished guest for taking the trouble of coming all the way 
from Madras for this purpose in the present state of his health and in the midst 
of his multifarious activities. But we could not have opened the buildings under 
better auspices than of Sir Sarvapalli. 


The BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN, during the last three years, made good pro- 
gress, thanks to the co-operation and the assistance of not only members of the 
Committee and of the staff, but of the large number of friends who have grudged 
nothing in order that the BHAVAN may flourish. To them all I offer my sincere 
thanks on this occasion; particularly to Sheth Mungalal GOENKA who, with one 
stroke of the pen, gave me literally all that he had ; to Shri Jinavijayaji MUNI and 
Shri Durgashanker SHASTRI, my old friends, whose mature scholarship has been 
placed at the disposal of the BHAVAN without practically any remuneration ; and to 
Dr. Manilal PATEL but for whose indefatigable energy and enthusiasm the BHAVAN 
would not have been able to prove the success that it is. 


Today an old dream of mine has come true, Behind the SAHITYA SANSAD 
founded in 1922, behind the SAHITYA PARISHAD of which I had the honour to be 
the Vice-President from 1926 to 1937 and the President from 1937-41, and the 
BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN founded in 1€38 runs the old, old dream of a centre, 
not merely of Aryan learning but of Aryan culture in the truest sense of the term. 


Compelled by manifold tasks it has not been possible for me to devote such 
attention to this idea as it requires. But of one thing I have no doubt ; that these 
buildings will be one big milestone in the march of that drean®to full realisation. 


India has no existence, no meaning, no soul if Aryan culture is not a living 
reality, full of promise for the whole of humanity. I have often claimed it as the 
onlys hope of the future. I am convinced that the claim is real, for the anarchy of 
the modern world proves not, only its necessity but also, its eternal strength, 
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** Sir RADHAKRISHNAN, declaring tke 3uildings open, made an inspiring discourse 
on the ideals of Bharatiya Vidya. The speech is published on pp. 109-112 of this 
imt. The Hon'ble Mr. Justice H. V. DIVATIA proposed a vote of thanks to Sir 
Sarvapalli, which was seconded by Dewen Bahadur K. M. JHAVERI 

The gathering was then entertained 10 light refreshments and the function ter- 

minated in an atmosphere of great erthrsiasm. 

Several messages wishing the fonction success were received from eminent 
scholars and persons of the country. A few extracts are given below: 


M3SSAGES 
Dr. Rajendraprasad, Patna : 


I need hardly assure you o^ my best wishes for success of the work in which 
the BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN is engaged. 


Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Calcutta : 

The opening of the new buiklings of the BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN in Bombay 
is a true occasion for joy and hope tc all who are striving for the synthesis of 
Indian culture by bringing clos» together the various streams of thought, litera- 
ture, faith and art which have riser separately in different provinces or among 
different tribes of this, our common motherland. It is peculiarly fitting that the 
Gujarati community who have cone zo much for Bombay in other spheres, should 
also supply to the capital of Western India a centre for the study of the special 
contributions of the Gurjera-rasttra anc the Jaina faith to our common national 
heritage, within easy reach of tke cui-ural centres of other groups of our brethren. 


Shri Rathindranath Tagore, Santiniketan : 

May “the BHAVAN realize its idezs Sy serving the cause of Indian Culture. 
His Highness the Maharana >f Lunawada : 

Wish the function brilliant success and the Institution all good luck. 


Sir Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Atyar, Dewan, Travancore State : 
I wish the function all success and <he Institution all prosperity. 


Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee, Calcctta : 
I have no doubt, the BHAVAN will remain true to its ideals and will help to 
serve the cause of Indian Culture in a befitting manner 


Maharajkumar, Dr. Raghubir Sinh, Sitamau : 
Let me congratulate you on having been able to create such an important insti- 
tution, which is sure to play a sreat part in creating the new Indian order. 


Dr. George S. Arundale, Adyar : 
I wish the workers of the EHAVAN all success. 


Dr. S. K. De, Professor of Sansk-it, Dacca University : 

I am deeply interested in tke acE£viries òf your BHAVAN ever since its founda- 
tion. .. If I cannot be bodily present I assure you I shall be present in spirit 
and shall send all my best wishes for tbe success of the BHAVAN in the realisation 
of its cultural ideals 


Dr.Lakshman Sarup, Professor of Sanskrit, University of the Punjab 

My heartiest ‘congratulations on -he remarkable progress made so far. I offer 
my best wishes for the speedy realisation of all the aspirations and ideals for which 
the BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN stands. J hope in course of time, it will become a 
great centre af sourfd scholarship and wil spread the light of its learning on aly the 
continents, May the BHAVAN surpass the splendour of both Texila and Nalanda, 


- wm 
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Dr. Mangal Deva Shastri, Principal, Govt. Sanskrit College, Benares : 


I send my hearty good wishes and prayers for the success of the Instfutian 
which is intended to serve the cause of Indological Studies and Resedrches in parti- 
cular, and Indian Culture in general, an ideal cherished by all interested in India's 
past no less than in her future. 


Rev. Father Heras, S. J., Indian Historical Research Institute, Bombay : 


I am sending herewith my sincere congratulations to all of you together with 
my earnest wishes for a successful future. Let the BHAVAN be like a mirror where 
the ancient culture of the Bharata should always be reflected, and a source of 
inspiration for the development of this very culture in future generations. In parti- 
cular I must congratulate my dear friend Mr. K. M. MUNSHI who now sees his 
efforts crowned with such an extraordinary success, 


Dr. N. P. Chakravarti, Deputy Director General of - Archaeology, New 
Delhi : 


The BHAVAN has been doing excellent work since its inception, under the able 
guidance of your esteemed President and other members of the Executive Committee 
and it is hoped that a day will soon come when it will be reckoned as a premier 
institution for the study of Indology of which every Indian will be genuinely proud. 


Dr. A. N. Upadhye, Professor of Ardhamagadhi, Rajaram College, 

Kolhapur : i 

The time has arrived now when the front of Indological Reseasch musf be led 
by Indian institutions and scholars. I sincerely hope, and feel sure, that the 
BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN which, has come into existence at an opportune moment 
with the voluntary co-operation of Sri and Sarasvati, would hold aloft fhe banner 
of Bharatiya Vidyé like the Universities of Nalanda and Taksaésila, I wish every 
success to your function. 


Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, University of Madras, Madras : 


I wish the Institute all success and I am sure that it will take its due place in 
the field of research. 


Dr. M. H. Krishna, Professor of History, University of Mysore, and Director 
of Archaeology, Mysore State : 
It augurs very well that the opening should be made by Sir S. RADHAKRISHNAN, 
one of the greatest contemporary leaders of Indian thought. May the Institution 
prosper and help to spread a true knowledge of Indian Culture. 


Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, Calcutta : 

One such virtue is research work for the sake of finding out and telling the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, without caring for fame or desir- 
ing to be in the lime light. I have no doubt this virtue will be developed in the 
BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN under your auspices. 


Dr. Vasudeo Gokhale, Fergusson College, Poona : 


True to its ideal may your Institution seek to attain Immortality through its 
power of knowledge. 


Prof. P. K. Gode, B. O. R. L, Poona. š 

Ever since your President, Shri K. M. MUNSHI, launched the scheme of the 
BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN, I have been deeply interested in the increasing pro- 
gress of the BHAVAN, which will now find a permanent “ loca] habitation” in its 
New Buildings and make splendid progress in the years to come. In Sir S. RADHA- 
KRISHNAN, Kt, D. Litt, who will periorm the opening, ceremony of your Build- 


- 
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"Des, you have found a guide, friend end phibsopher whose association with all 


the academic aspirations of the EHAVAN 3 a hapoy augury for its future growth and 
efp&nsion. 


LÀ 
Shri Bahadur Singhji Singhi. Ca!cucta : 
. „I wish the BHAVAN progressive success. 
E ] 
Principal A. K. Chanda, Santiniketen : 
May the Institution fulfil iis best :deals. 
R 16 
Dr. P. T. Raju, Shastri, Andhra Uriversity Waltair : 
The BHAVAN: is already well-known Dr its excellent work. I fully believe that it 
will become onè of the great centres cf Indological studies in India, under the Presi- 


dentship of the forceful personalizy of Siri K. M MUNSHI. My best wishes are for 
the prosperity of. your Institutior, about याट future of which I hold highest hopes. 


Professor Kshetreshachandra Chattapadhyaya, Sanskrit Department, Alla- 
habad University, Allahabad 
May your studies prosper and bring glory to Bharatamata 


Principal M. M. Z. Ahmad, Bahzuddin Co:lege, Junagadh : 
I wish the function all success. - 


Dr. P. L. Vaidya, Professor of Sansarit and Allied Languages, Nowrosjee 
Wadia College, Poona : 


I vefy much regret to inform you that I miss very much the opportunity to be 
there to watch a very important milestone in the progress of Indological studies 


| 
The Registrar, Muslim University, aligarh : 
Wish the function every success. 


The Secretary, All-India Oriental Conference : 


Please accept and convey tLe best shes œ the All-India Oriental Conference 
to the President and Executive Commitee of he BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN on 


this happy occasion and for strengthening the cause of Oriental Research which is 
our common goal íi M 


The Director, Oriental Institute, Baroda : 
The BHAVAN within a short time cf its exigence has already become a reputed 


centre of Oriental Learning in Western india trust and hope that the BHAVAN ` 


in its new haven will continue t5 live a glorious life and show to all the world the 
great height Indian scholarship is cepable of reaching. 


The Secretary, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona : 


The authorities of the Bhandarker Oriental Research Institute, Poona, wish the 
function all success and convey to the zathoritizs and well-wishers of the BHAVAN 
our heartfelt greetings on this auspicicis occesion which is made all the: more 
auspicious by the» presence of Sir 5, 3ADHAERISHNAN, the true herald of the 
Bharatiya Vidya both in the East ard e Wee 


The Bhandarkar Oriental Research -nstitute the elder sister of the BHARATIYA 
VIDYA BHAVAN, feels proud of the esprations and achievements of her siste and 
wishes her long life and prosperity. . E 


t 
1 
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II-GUJARATI SAHITYA PARISHAD 


: The Fourteenth Session of the Gujarati Literary Conference (Gujarati Sahityn 
Parishad) took place at Andheri in the Buildings of Hansraj Morarji "Public School 
on October 4 and 5, 1941. A brief report of deliberations of the Session is given 
below. : 

The well-known poet and litterateur Shri A. F. KHABARDAR was elected General 
President of the Session. As Sectional Presidents the under-mentioned gentlemen 
were duly elected. f 


1. Shri Ramanlal V. DESAI—Literature. 

Dr. D. G. VyAs—Art, ` 

Professor K. H. KAMDAR—History and Archeology. 
Professor Rasiklal PARIKH —Philosophy. 

Professor C. N. VAKIL—Economics and Sociology.. 
Professor Vishnuprasad R. Triveni: —Philology. " 
Shri Chunilal V. SgAnÓ.— Journalism. 

Principal Bhailal $, PATEL— Science. 


904 ch Wi mee P9 


Although the actual Session af the Conference was announced to be held in the 
afternoon of the 4th October 1941, the delegates and visitors began to arrive on the 
3rd October. An Art Exhibition which was held as an added activity of the Con- 
ference was opened in the afternoon of October 3, 1941 by the Hon'ble Mr. Justice 
H. V. Drvatia before a distinguished gathering. 

The Exhibition with well over 500 Art-exhibits collected from की over Gujarat 
was a great success. It represented to a great extent the progress that art has ma: 
in Gujarat and, appropriately enough, it offered an opportunity of comparing its 
progress with that of literature in Gujarat. 

The next morning, on October 4, the business meetings of the Central Govern- 
ing Body of the Gujarati Sahitya Parishad and the Annual Meeting of its members 
took place. Spontaneous tributes were paid to Shri K. M. MUNSHI, the retiring 
President of the Gujarati Sahitya Parishad, whose dynamic leadership in the domain 
of Gujarati literature has left many an impressive mark. Indeed, his term of Presi- 
dentship is an important milestone in the life of the Gujarati Sahitya Parisbad since 
three events of outstanding importance occurred during his tenure, namely, (2) the 
celebration of Shri Haima-Sarasvata-Satra at Patna, (24) the foundation of the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, (iz) the establishment of a chair of Gujarati language and 
literature in the said Bhavan, named, Shri Narmad Gujarati Sahitya Parishad Shik- 
shapitha, under the auspices of which research and literary publications of the 
Parishad are organized. 

It may be mentioned here that ever since Shri K. M. MUNSHI began to take 
an active interest in the Gujarati Sahitya Parishad, particularly during the last 15 
years of his Vice-Presidentship of the said body, he has been serving the cause of 
Gujarati Literature in general and of the Parishad in particular with untiring zeal 
and enthusiasm. 

The Annual Meeting of the members of the Parishad resolved, among other 
things, to continue Shri Narmad Gujarati Sahitya Parishad Shikshapitha in the 
Bhavan under certain conditions. 

The plenary session of the Conference began in the afternoon of October 4, 
1941, when, after the singing of appropriate songs, Shri V. L. MEHTA, Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, welcomed the President and the guests of the Con- 
ference in a neat little speech. Then Shri A, F. KHABARDAR delivered his presiden- 
tial address. The Session was very well attended and included a large number of 
delegates from all over Gujarat, mcluding several leading writers, poets, journalists, 
critics and other Gujarat notabilities of the Province. 

26 
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* Shri KHABARDAR'S address contained many thought-provoking remarks on the 
present trends in Gujarati literature anc the future thereof. He spoke at length on 

Th? vagaries,and indifferegce of some Gujarat: writers, the urgent need of reform 
of our present educational system wherein the mother-tongue of the child and its 
literature are somewhat neglected, and warnec of the evils of partisanship among 
the critics and of the growing tendency ci considering all printed matter as literature. 
The President also paid well-deserved tributes to the late Poet TAGORE and His 
Highness Shri Sayajirao GAEKWAR of Bzroda amd a number of Gujarati writers who 
passed away during the period between the lest session held at Karachi and this 
one. 

After the close, of the presidential address, several sectional presidents read 
extracts from their own addresses, the printed copies of which were distributed 
among the audience, | 

In the evening Shri Gokuldas RAICHURA ard Shri Merubha GADHVI entertained 
the audience with recitation of Dohas and stones from the folk-literature of Gujarat. 
A dinner party to the President, delegates and zuests of the Parishad given by Shri 
K. M. MUNSHI and Shrimaii Lilavati MuNsmHi brought the day's activities to a 
delightful close. 

The Subjects Committee Meeting and the reading of presidential addresses of 
the remaining sectional-presidents occupizd the whole of the Sunday morning. The 
famous film producing company, The Prakash Pictures, then invited the President 
and the distinguished guests of the Parishad to -heir Andheri premises to a luncheon 
party., Shri K. M. MUNSHI spoke on the relationship between the litterateur and 
the film compdhies and how the same car. be improved upon. Shri A. F. KHABARDAR 
fhanked the Prakash Pictures for the luncheon party in suitable terms. 

In tbe afternoon several essays were read before the audience of the Confer- 
ence which were specially submitted by the students and scholars of Gujarati litera- 
ture. Owing to want of time only the substence of some essays could be read. 
However, most of the important essays will be published in the volume of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Conference. 

The final session of the plenary conference took place at 3 p.m. on Sunday, October 
5, 1941. Altogether six resolutions were passec. The first one recorded the great 
loss the literary world sustained in the death of Poet Rabindranath TAGORE and also 
in the deaths of Shri K. H. Drruva (Fresiden- of the second Session of the Guja- 
rati Sahitya Parishad), H. H. Sayaji Rac Gaekwar of Baroda, Sir Prabhashanker P. 
PATTANI and several other Gujarati writers whc had passed away during the period 
between the last Session held az Karachi anc this one, Eloquent tributes were 
paid to the memory of the great deparied. 

It was further-resolved to hald during the -vear Vikrama Samvat 1998 celebra- 
tions commemorating the thousandth anniversary of Mularaj Deva, the great 
Calukya Emperor of Gujarat, who was a pioneer in establishing the cultural great- 
ness and unity of this province. These anniversary celebrations are proposed to be 
held throughout Gujarat. 

By another resolution the Conference invited the Gujarati associations and insti- 
tutions of greater Gujarat, that! is, of the Gujareti speaking people domiciled outside 
the Province of Gujarat, to become associate-members of the Parishad so that con- 
certed attempt may be made to remove their xardships and disabilities under the 
growing menace of provincialism and that prcper care of the education of their 
children may be taken. The Conference asked -he central body of the Parishad to 
study and investigate into this new-fengled but none the less important problem 
through a Representative Committee and also to undertake the publication of a 
periodic bulletin cantaining the news about Gtjaratis domiciled in Maha-Gujarat. 
Other resolutions dwelt on the necessity of modifying the history courses of the 

» University of Bombay ineso far as the History of Gujarat was concerned, and on 
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the advisability of erecting a bust or of hanging an oil-painting of the late Du : 
Bhagvanlal INDRAJI in Shri Hemachandracharya Memorial 

s The session also took a thankful note of the services of Shri K. M MUNI! 
to the Gujarati Sahitya Parishad in his Having striven for the last 15 years to 
augment the reputation of the Parishad ard to stabilise its continuity and growth. 
The President in his closing remarks stressed the necessity of carrying on literary 
schemes also during the intervening period of the bi-annual sessions. 

On Monday, October 6, 1941, a dance-drama, “ Jay Somnath,” based on Shri 
K. M. MuNsHIS famous novel of the same name was given at the Royal Opera 
House. It was, indeed, a new experiment in the histrionic art of Gujarat : several 
amateur artists with Shri Natraj VASHI and Shrimati Pravina MEHTA at their head 
presented the story of the historical novel im a dance form. Their dancing, exqui- 
site dress and settings reminiscent of the past glory of Gujarat proved the effort to 
be highly successful and evoked spontaneous applause from the audience. 

To sum up, the Fourteenth Session of the Gujarati Sahitya Parishad is consider- 
ed by the press and by eminent critics a very successful session. The Parishad has 
already undertaken, through the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, to publish a series of 
monographs—and four such volumes were announced to be published on the day of 
this session, so that Gujarati literature is expected to be greatly enriched. It is also 
maintaining a Chair of Gujarati literature in the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. More- 
over, it will have its permanent office located in Shri Hemachandracharya Memorial. 
Thus, this session is an important milestore in the history of the Gujarati Sahitya 
Parishad. Let us hope that the Gujarati Sahitya Parishad will increasingly help 
in the progress of all that is good and great for Gujarat, its life and literature 

- e 
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[Indology, it seems, is becoming 2oo:er owing to the passing away of so many 
of its devotees in recent years. Almost the who of the older generation of scholars 
has left, leaving us the heritage of their good work, which must serve as an abiding 
inspiration to posterity. We have to record in -his issue, the deaths of the under- 
mentioned scholars. To all of them ovr grateful tribute is due—Eprtor,] 


> 


I—ACHARYA ANANDSHANKER DHRUVA 
“The Last of the Lezrned Brahmins of Gujarat". eO 


Acharya DHRUVA'S death has been to me z personal blow, for he was one of 
the best cherished friends of mine. 

Acharya Anandshanker DHRUVA was one cf the great professors of our time 
and a great educationist., For many years he was the Professor of Sanskrit in the 
Gujerat College. When at the call of GaNpHIJI he gave several years of his aging 
life to the Hindu University as its Fro-Vice-Chancellor he came to be accorded a 
high place among the men of learning in the country. 

He was a member of the Baroda University Commisssion ‘which the late Maha- 
raja Saheb of Baroda appointed to exarnine the possibilities of a residential Univer- , 
sity infBarodae It was then that as colleagues working together we developed .a ' 
sRrong attachment for each other, which grew with years, 

When he retired from Benares he became tke living inspiration of all the insti- 
tutions of higher learning in Ahmedabad, and 1: was under his advice and on the 
promise of his help that the Bhara-iya Vidya Bhavan came to be founded in 
Bombay. 

He was a deep read and profound. scholar. Sanskrit of course was his first 
love. He was recognised all over the country aes a renowned Sanskritist, as a great 
authority even by the Pandits of Berares. Thosgh his knowledge of Sanskrit was 
vast and deep his interests were wide. <A study of the literature of the East and 
West was his life's predominant passion. He was as familiar with the latest pro- 
duction in English literature as with that in Gujerati and Sanskrit. He was as 
alive to the new thought in America as to the latest theory in the academies of 
Índia. 

He was a thinker who viewed the zroblems of modern life with a rare sanity 
of outlook. The East and the West had been harmonised in him by a lifelong 
study of the literature and thought of both and purified by a devotion to those ideals 
which Aryan culture has so beautifully enshrined in Sanskrit literature. 

Anandshanker DHRUVA was one af the fcunders of modern Gujarati prose. + 

- Sudarshana and Vasant which he edited for mamy years exercised a wholesome con- 
trol over the literary output of Gujarat for over about two generations. His rich 
vocabulary, clear thinking and dignity of expression contributed in no small degree 
to ‘the development of modern Gujarati prose. And his style today remains the 
“high water mark of balanced purity and dignity attained by our language. 

He was the President of the Gujareti Sahitya Parishad at Nadiad, when, but 
for his steadying inguence, the institution would have been wrecked. His presiden- 
tial address too on the occasion was a brilliant summary of modern Gujarati litera- 
ture. 

In 1926 I had the honour of living with him for about æ month as the guest 
of the Barode Government, We came co live tcgether, I confess, with certain Pre- 
judice against each other. å He looked urpn me as a stormy petrel in literature and 
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life; and I looked upon him as a specimen of the old generation fast getting fofsi- 
lised. But as, day after day, we lived together the prejudice on both sides was 
worn off. In spite of the disparity of our age we besame close frignds. 

Acharya DHRUVA was a wonderful companion. His sense of humour was ex- 
quisite. He rarely made a joke unless it was subtle and was possibly enshrined in a 
classical tale or an apt quotation. But he could enjoy it even at his own expense. 
He had the large-mindedness to appreciate what others would have liked to call 
levity. He could see and laugh at the absurd in life without malice or contempt. 
As a friend he was loyal, sympathetic and inspiring. 

We discussed every problem under the sun and came to realise how through 
our diversity ran a unity of outlook and purpose. In his case it ran with the 
majesty and unruffled calm of the Ganges, in mine with the bubbling rapidity of a 
Kashmirian stream rushing lightly over perceptible rocks. But in both cases the 
waters were drawn from the unchangeable and splendrous heights of Aryan culture. 
Hence it was that I dedicated to him my novel Bhagwan Kautilya, the first architect 
of Indian unity who 2,400 years ago gave to our culture geographical basis and 
political unity. 

The literary and scholastic achievements of Acharya DHRUVA are nothing before 
his character and personality. If his style was balanced, his life was a marvel of 
balance, of a complete adjustment of the old and the new, of an outlook which had 
harmonised the ancient ideals with the most progressive modern needs. If he was 
an orthodox Brahmin in personal life he had a wide vision of modern problems and 
a due appreciation of the methods of solving them. In him deep scholarghip was 
attuned to a life of service, and abstract thinking did not throw a pale cast of 
thought over the deep loyalty and warm affection with which he honoured his 
friends. He tried to live in complete harmony with his ideals and hag succeeded 
in a measure given to few men. 

If purity of life and subordination of the impulses to high ideals make for a 
Brahmin ; if a life devoted tq literature and thought with incessant efforts to bring 
the wisdom of the past to the actual problems of life makes for a Brahmin; if a 
living attempt to fuse what is best in the ancient with what is best in the modern 
life is the characteristic of a Brahmin; if a constant endeavour to acquire a wide 
and many-sided vision in order to co-ordinate one's functions, attitudes, and im- 
pulses makes for a Brahmin; if a deep love of ancient India, an earnest effort to 
acquire an intimacy with the Scriptures and literatures of India and a flaming desire 
to re-capture the secrets of Aryan culture for oneself and one's generation afresh 
makes a Brahmin, Anandshankerbha? was a Brahmin in the true sense ;—perhaps, 
the last of the great race of Brahmins which Gujarat has produced in modern times. 

To me his death has been a personal loss, When he was in Bombay last, 
ailing seriously, I with my family went to see him. I Had almost a feeling that 
we would not meet him again, and when we left I could not help telling my 
children : “ Bow to him, for he is the last of the learned Brahmins of Gujarat." 


K. M. MUNSHI 


IL—MAHADEV DESAI 


Shri Mahadev Desar’s sudden and untimely death has left a void which it is 
impossible to fill. He was known to millions as GANDHIJTS secretary and constant 
companion and the editor of his weekly Harijan. For full twenty-five years, till 
the very end of his life, he served GANDHIJI, and through him the nation, with a 
devotion, ability and self-effacement all his own. There was,not one cause, social 
or^political, espoused by GANDHIJI, in which he did not interest himself and of 
which he did not maké a deep study. e 
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१ ‘By his inborn humility, sweetness. of temperament and charming manners, 
arising from a deep human sympathy and understanding, he won the love, affection 
and*Pegard of everyone who,came in contact with him. He had a large circle of 
friends even outside Congress circles, among all classes and communities, in India 
as well as abroad. l 

In the counsels of the Congress he occupied ar important place. In recent years 
GANDHIJI entrusted him with a number af difficult political missions in every one 
of which he acquitted himself with the greatest credit. He was a lover of books, ' 
and a voracious reader, and he knew several langrages, His interests extended over 
a very wide range of subjects. 

He wrote English in a style that was simple and charming as well as elegant. , 
He was one of the finest literary stylists in Gujarati. i 

In him GANDHIJI has lost a scn, secretary and interpreter, the wife a devoted 
husband, the son a loving father, tie Congress a faithful worker, and Gujarat and ' 
India one of the noblest of their sons. But he wil live as one who loved and died 
for the Mother. 


K. M. MUNSHI 


III-MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA DE. SIR GANGANATH 
F á ‘JHA, VIDYASAGARA 
j | (1872—1942 A.D.) 


Dr. Gdhganath JHA was an unrivalled authority on ancient Indian philosophy. 
He enriched Indology with his scholarly translation of several Sátras and Bhésyas 
and other philosophical works. Seven works in sanskrit, five in Hindi and Maithili,: 
six in English! are his independent contributions, while he has edited no less than 
13 volumes in Sanskrit and English. But by far the most important of his work 
was the translation of various important Sanskrit works, numbering in all nineteen. 
Many a scholar has felt. with Otto STRAUSS : " Without your works on Mimirnsd, 
Nyaya and Vedanta I could not heve written the humble contributions which you 


‘perhaps know by, name.” For mary years he was editor of the Indien Thought. 


He rediscovered the system of Prabhzkara. Almost upto the last day of his life, 
he continued his Sarasvati puja, so that he became kriakrtya by making a monu- 
mental contribution to Sanskritic scholarship. 

Born in a noble érotriya family in Darbhanga (Behar) District, he had his 
S4stric studies in the time-honoured indigenous style and started life in the humble 
capacity of the librarian of the Rzja of Darbhanga's library. There he not only 
kept the books but mastered them. By znd by his unique scholarship won recog- 
nition and he was appointed the first Indian principal of the Government Sanskrit 
College, Benares. Wider recognition soon followec.. He became the Vice-chancellor 
of the Allahabad University, The Benares Hindu University conferred on him the 
D. Litt. Degree and Government the tide of Mabämahopādhyāya. Kinghthood 
crowned the long list of honours. On the accasion of his 60th birthday a Volume of 
essayB contributed by scholars from various parts of the world was presented to 
him. 

No one has in recent years vindicated the cleims of Indian scholarship among 
the learned societies of the world tham this great Pundit who combined in himself 
profound learning and deep reverence for our ancient culture and philosophy with 
a marvellous faculty for interpreting them to the modern world. His learning ahd 


his intimacy with everything that is best in our philosophy! and culture were re- 
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flected in his daily life, his purity of charecter, and the simplicity of his ways and 
his inveterate contempt for the advertising methods of modern life. d 

He leaves behind him a large circle of students and admirers. «The mantle of 

the Vice-Chancellorship of the Allahabad University has fallen on the worthy 

shoulders of his son, Professor Amarnath JHA. Other sons also equally bright in 

the fields of law and education gave solace and happiness to an old age crowned 

with labour and glory. 
M. P. 





IV—CHARLES ROCKWELL LANMAN 
(1850—1941 A.D.) 


Professor Charles R. LANMAN was the doyen of Sanskritic studies im America 
and is best known as the founder-editor of the famous Harvard Oriental Series. He 
worked as a professor of Sanskrit at the Harvard University for more than fifty 
years during which time he not only trained many a would-be indologist but did 
everything he could towards furtherance of general interest in oriental scholarship 
by being associated with the American Azademy of Arts and Sciences, American 
Philosophical Association, the American Oriental Society, and other टपाल bodies. 
His best known work is A Statistical Account of Noun-inflection in ihe Veda 
(JAOS X, New Haven, 1878). Professor LANMAN travelled extensively and 
established contacts with fellow-scholars all over the world. I recall h&ving spent 
three days with him on his last tour to Europe in 1928, when he paid a visit to 
his dear, life-long friend, the late Professor GELDNER at Marburg. From there we 
went to attend the annual session of the Deutsche Morganlündische Gesellschaft 
held at Bonn. The memory of the time spent with this learned savant has often 
enlivened my dull moments. Great as he was as a scholar, he appeared to me to 
be greater in his human qualities. 


M. P. 
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The Archeology of Gujarat (Including Karliawad). By Prof. Dr. H. D. SANKALIA, 


M.A, LL.B. PH.D. Pages xvi + 258 + 109, with 7 maps, 41 plates and 78 
illustrations. Published by Natwarzzl & Co. Bombay. 1941. Price Rs. 15/-. 


This book represents the thesis approved by the University of London for its 
Ph. D. degree. The aim of the author, as statec by him in the foreword, was “ to 
study the entire archeological material, prehistoric as well as historic, of Gujarat 
and Kathiawar, specially with a view to correla-ing the monuments of both these 
regions with their epigraphy from the early historical times to the end of the 14th 
century." Dr. SANKALIA visited ,importan- monuments and collections of antiquities 
in museums to secure first-hand knowlecge. 

The book is divided into five parts containirg twelve chapters. The first part 
deals with Geography and History, followed by Architecture and Structure in the 
next part. The third part treats of Cuks and _conography, while Epigraphy and 
Numismatics form the fourth part. The last part deals with Administration, 
Society, Religion and Culture. There are 13 Appendices covering 91 pages, and 
also an Index. The maps help to give a clear p cture of the material discussed by 
the author. 

The author has systematically collected and marshalled facts, the arrangement 
of the material is systematic, and the interpretations are sound and reasonable. The 
book is carefully written, well-documented and reliable, and is precise and free from 
repetition and unwarranted speculation. The chapters on Administration, Society 
and Religion are not strictly pertinent to the main body of the thesis; but they 
reveal the gauthor’s deep and accurate study. 

The book professes to deal with prehistoric (really proto-historic according to 
Rev. Father HERAS) archeology of Gujarzt, and being interested in the civilization 
of the Indus Valley, I consulted the book particalarly with a view to learn about 
the pre-historic sites of Gujarat. The author, Lowever, furnishes nothing beyond - 
a brief reference to the works of Bruce FOOTE, VATS, GHURYE and SASTRI. Pre- 
historic sites such as Rangpur, Amreli, e-c, anc the fact of the finds of ancient 
padmas in Cutch should have been dealt with, as also the relation and co-ordination 
of the Indus Valley Culture with that of Gujara- and Kathiawar. With regard to 
“ Amalaka”’ (p. 62) which the author takes to mean pure stone and which accord- 
ing to the author is unknown to various books om architecture and Puranas, I may 
state that Prof. PISHAROTI has shown thet the term is known both as “ Amalaka” 
and “ Amalaka,” and represents the coping stone (COJ, I, 189-196). It is not 
correct that Sivaratri is the birth date of Siva (p. 242). 

The printing and get-up of the bock are excellent. The plates, however, mar 
the beauty of the whole book, and are íer from satisfactory being obscure in most 
places, and hence useless for a scientific study. 

Dr. SANKALIA deserves to be congratulated an the production of this excellent 
and valuable work which would render invaluable assistance to workers in the field. 
It is to be hoped that his example will be emu ated in preparing similar regional 
archaeologies for different provinces. 

A. D. PUSALKER, 


Introduction to Textual Criticism. by Dr. S. M. KATRE, M.A, PH.D., with Appendix 
II by P. K. GODE, M.A. Demy 8vo Pp. xiii, 148. Karnatak Publishing House, 
Bombay 2. 1942, Price Rs. 3/8-. 

The editing of texts based upon sound principles of scientific criticism छे a 
recognized necessity for any organised research in literature, it is the more so in 
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our country where the differences between manuscripts of the same work are often 
so much that at times it is even difficult to identify them. With interpplations 
and emendations, intentional and accidental, spread ower thousands of years 1t is 
very difficult to get at the correct version of the original work. Some of the Euro- 
pean works on textual criticism give a few hints, but they take into account only the 
European conditions where the literary tradition has been better preserved. As the 
author remarks in the Preface, “the critical edition of our Great Epic, the Makd- 
bhürata, by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, has shown that the science 
of textual criticism as developed by Europeans does not solve all our problems and 
that certain adaptations are necessary for our conditions. The aim of the present 
Introduction is to show with reference to Indian conditions the principal features 
of the science of textual criticism in so far as it is a science, and thus enable future 
editors to master the modern methods of critical editing." 

Dr. KATRE has eminently succeeded in this object. In the Introduction he gives 
a short account of the various kinds cf materials used for writing and a general 
history of the textual transmission in our country. In the next five chapters he 
deals with the different kinds of texts, some fundamental aspects of textual criticism, 
the problem of critical recension, causes cf corruption in a transmitted text, the 
emendation, and some canons of textual criticism. The last chapter is devoted 
to practical hints on the editing of texts. "Then follow three Appendices. The first 
one contains a glossary of some important terms used in textual criticism, and the 
third aims at giving a brief information regarding some important manuscripts 
and critical editions. All this is done by Dr. KATRE in his usual clear and scholarly 
manner, x Ed 
Appendix II presents a note, prepared by Professor P. K. GODE, on the. histy 
and progress of cataloguing of Sanskrit and other Mss. in India and abroad (between 
A.D. 1800 and 1941). A chronological list of catalogues is also included herein. 
Prof. GODE makes a strong appeal—and we join him in doing so—to the present 
custodians of Mss. collections in India to concentrate their resources and attention 
on the cataloguing of their Mss. in general end preparing their descriptive catalogues 
in particular. For, “all research in Indology depends on these Mss. and the earlier 
we exploit these decaying sources of our history and culture the better for the enrich- 
ment of our literature and history." 

The work is very helpful as a handbook of Textual Criticism for Indian classical 
texts. We recommend it strongly to those who would learn the proper methods 
of critical editing. 

MANILAL PATEL 


Citrasena-Padmavaticartira, ed. Mul. Raj JAIN, M.A. LL.B., Jain Vidya Bhavan, 
Krishnanagar, Lahore, 1942, pp. 30-+ 63; price one rupee and four annas. 


Citrasena Padmavaticaritra is a short romance, by Buddhivijaya, dealing with 
the story of Citrasena and Padmavati. The power and the value of Silo, which 
is the second of the four constituents of Jain religion are briefly illustrated therein. 

The author of this short poem is Buddhivijaya who, as the editor 
says, flourished by about the last quarter of the 16th century AD. and the first 
quarter of the 17th century A.D. If is in Sanskrit interspersed with Prakrit verses. 
(See especially verses 34, 58, 73 and 311). The total number sf verses is 564. The 
metre employed is, largely, Anustubh and at times Upendravajra. In the text, we 
come across not very striking subhasitas. It must be said that the poem is not a 
first-rate composition. ° 

the Introduction, the editor has given a sketch of the crifical apparatus 
used by him, a synopsis of the poem, something regasding the author and the 
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ES linguistic characteristics of the pcem. It is, no doubt, well edited and the editor 


deserveg our thanks ; but there ase some such mistakes of the printing as Padmas- 
thobhavat (v. #0), etc. Lopking to the importence and the bulk of the booklet, , 
the price is rather high. है 


ह A. S. GOPANI. 


Prthvirajavijaya of Jayünaka, wiih tha commentary of Jonaraja, edited by Mahi- 
mahopadhyaya Rai Bahadur S&Zhityavücaspati Dr. Gaurishankar H. OJHA, 
D. Litt. (Hony.), and the late Fandit Candradhar Sarma GULERI, B.A., 
.Pages' 4 + 11 + 314. Ajmer, 1941. Price Rupees 5. 


, This is one of the few historcal Kév7as in Sanskrit, and deals with the histo- 
rical events of the reign of Prthviraja Capwhin. The historical value of this poem 
in preference to Prihvirajaraso| o: Canda has been established by Dr. BUHLER on 
the strength of inscriptional evidence. The work gives us a reliable account, with 
an admixture of legendary element, of >rthviraja’s ancestors giving us the history 

~~, “mmm of 8th—12th cent. AD. ह 


The text is based on the ony MS aitherto available, which was discovered by 
Dr. BUSLER ineKashmir in 187€. The MS is defective and incomplete, breaking 
off abruptly towards the close of the 12th Canto, bringing the account only up to 
the coronation of Prthviraja. I: is tc be regretted that the subsequent Canto 
dealing with Prthviraja’s victory, the real theme of the poem, are unhappily lost. 
No other MS has yet came to light, 


- ~ The author of the poem seems to have been a contemporary of Prthvirája and 
his court-poet. The commentary is by Jouardja who is assigned to the 15th century. 

The commentary. is also lost at p'aces, bax it has been useful in restoring the text. — ,. 
डे : Jt may be recalled that Dr: BELVALEAR has edited- part of Prihvirajavijaya. for 


the Bibliotheca Indica (No. 2283, and the work is incomplete. To a student of 
Bhasa; Prthvirajavijaya and its commerzary are of special interest, for they record 
, the tradition of Bhása's works having survived the fire-ordeal in preference to Vyasa. 
There are a number of Alamkares in the Sth Canto. The alliterations on pp. 15, 
101-102; 145, 187 are worthy' of note. 

The difficulties of the editor workirg on a sngle MS. can best be imagined by 
those to whose lot such a task falls. We are glad to find that the learned editors 
have acquitted themselves creditebly. Mot only has the text been restored with the 
help of the commentary but many valcable emendations have been suggested -both 
in the text and the commentary. The exnaustive Visayanukramani will prove help- 
ful to scholars. It would have been better had the veteran Mahamahopadhyaya: dealt 
with the historical aspects of the poem in the Introduction. There is no index which 
is a serious drawback. 

It is indeed a pleasure to sex that Mm. Dr. OJHA, despite the burden of years 
is producing fresh valuable material. We earnestly pray that the old revered scholar 
may enjoy the full sgan of a hundred yeers full of health and happiness. The book 
will be valuable especially to students of Rajput history. 

A. D. PUSALKER. 
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Upanisad-Vükya-Mahü-koía, Vols. I-II. Prepared and published by Shastri Gaja- 
nan Shambhu 589 dpi 1940-41, pp. 24 + 352; 8 + 353-724, Price, Rs. 14/- 
for the set. The Gujarati Printing Press, Fort, Bombay. e 


The two volumes of the Upanisad-Vakya-Maha-Kosa. contain a sentence-concor- 
dance to 223 Upanisads, some of them at present being available only in a manus- 
cript form. More than fifty years have elapsed since the publication of Col. JACOB'S 
well-known Upanisad Vakya Kosa which covered 46 Upentsads only and which is 
now long out of print. The veteran SADHALE Shastri, in spite of his having crossed 
the age of the proverbial three scores and ten, has spared no pains in making 
the Upanisad-V dkya-Maha-KoSa as complete as humanly possible, so that it may 
be of the greatest help in tracing the sources of the Upanisadic quotations now lying 
scattered in the vast philosophical literature of India. It is to be hoped that an 
alphabetical index of important words end phrases will be added to the second 
edition of the Mahé-Koéa. 

A set of these two volumes is bound to be of the greatest help to all Indologists. 


MANILAL PATEL. 
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* ` NOTES OF THE BHAVAN है 
[In this.section a connected account cf the activities of the various, Depart- 
e ments of the Bhavan will be given in each .ssue of the Journal—Ep.] ^. 
Seventh. Session | 
" m (November 1941 to May 1942)! AR 
The BHAVAN began the new session in its own new buildings. The staff members 
continued their post-graduate classes in Senskrit, Ardha-magadhi, Ancient Indian 
History and Culture, and Gujarati, as usuzi, under the auspices 61 the University 
of Bombay, besides working on their own research undertakings. 
og he ' T जक भू वनी 
We give below the list of the lectures delivered in the seventh series of the 
Extension Lectures on.Indian Culture, 
UT DATE x “LECTURER ` SUBJECT, ^ . 
Feb.,2. 194g e Shri A, S. GOPANI " Omens and Portents—A compa- 
A | rative study." - 
Feb. 9. 1942 Shri S. D. GYANI | “ Mahapuranas—A. critical: study.” 
. Feb. 16. 19429 Shri H. G. PANDYA "Some Nóvels in Guj. Literature." 
l k-. $ ; ‘in Gujarati). i 
z Feb. 23, 1942 Shri Sushila MEHTA Shri Madhvácarya (in Gujarati.) 
“œ Mar. 2. 1942 Shri D. K. SHASTRI “ Upanishadic doctrine and Bhaga- 
vata doctrine." 
Mar. 9, 1942. Dr. A. D. PUSALKER " Indus Civilization." 
* Mar, 16, 1942 Shri S. D. GYANI "Hindi Poetry and Muslim. 
"s 2oets." 
Mar. 23. 1942 Shri P, C. SHAH “Yoga Philosophy—its origin and: 
; ; development." . f VE 
Apr. 13. 1942 Dr. Manilal PATEL “Society in the Upanishadic age." 


Dr. PATEL also delivered a lecture on ‘ some Upanisadic doctrines" before the: 
Sanskrit Association of the Ramnarayan Rua College, Bombay. ‘ 


/ 
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The annual General Meeting of the Members of the BHAVAN was held on: 


February 15, 1942. The Secretaries presented before the Meeting the Annual’ 
Report and the statements of the Audited) Accounts and the Balance Sheet as on 
December 31, 1941 duly audited by the BHAVAN’s auditors, Messrs Jayantilal 
Thakkar & Co., 111, Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay. The General Meeting then 
appointed the under-mentioned Executive Committee for the year 1942. 


. PR2SIDENT 
Shri K. M. MUNSHI, 3.4, LL.3, MLL.A, 


^ b. 7 * 


m र VICE-PRESIDENT | । 


The Hogble Mr. Justice H, V. DIVATIA, M.A., LL.B, 
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TREASURERS e 


Shri,Pranlal Devkaran NANJEE, J.P. " 
ShrifVasantram Jamietram Vakil, B.A. LL.B., JẸ. 


SECRETARIES 
Shri Tricumdas DWARKADAS, Solicitor. - 
Dr. Manilal PATEL, PH.D. 


MEMBERS. 


Dewan Bahadur Krishnala! M. JHAVERI. 
Shri Mungalal N. GOENKA. 

Sir Chunilal B. MEHTA, KT. 

Rao Bahadur Chunilal H. SETALVAD. 

_ Shri Haragovandas JIVANDAS. 

Shri Jinavijayaii MUNI. 

Shri Umadutt NEMANI. 

Shri Chatrabhuj GORDHANDAS, 

Shri Sangji SUNDERJI. 

Shri Chimanlal C. SHAH. ५ 
Shri Thakordas N. MERCHANT. i 
Shri Prabhashanker R. BHATT. 


Moreover, the Executive Committee has co-opted the under-mygationed gentle- 
men-as Members of the Executive Committee under Art. No. 19 of the Rules and 
Regulations: ` e è 


(2) Shri Hemchand Mohanlal JHAVERI. , eo 


(ti) Shri Ramdeo A. PODAR. = 
(iii) Shri Megji Mathradas TOPRANL 
(iv) Shri Dharamsey M. KHATAU. 


Shri K. M. MuNsHI delivered the following Presidential Address :— 


“I am sure you will be pleased with the progress of the BHAVAN in spite of 
the financial struggle it is passing through. This is the third annual meeting of 
your Society. 


This year has seen the BHAVAN housed in a home of its own, which with equip- 
ment will cost us about Rs. 2,20,000. During this period the Gujarati Sahitya Pari- 
shad, as also the memorial of that great scholar of all times, Shri Hemachandra- 
charya, has come to be associated with it: It had eight professors and teachers, 
four fellows, three post-graduate scholars and twelve students studying for Oriental 
degree examinations of Benares and Calcutta. 

The research and publication work connected with the Gujarati Sahitya Parishad 
was being done, and in future will be done, through the BHAVAN. 

The deficit in the building fund 1s almost made up, thanks to the generosity of 
some friends of the BHAVAN including several members of the Committee. The 
deficit in the current expenditure however stands. From next June we will have to 
raise funds to maintain forty more students. When that is done we would have 
sixty students going up either for the Oriental Degree Examinations or for the post- 
graduate degrees of the Bombay University. All this means greater effort on your 
part. But I have faith : this 1s the work of God : a task faithfully done has never 
wanted men or means to help it. l e 

Our material progress is small compared to the non-material one. First we have 
begun the great and laborious work of Purdnic research -which, when completed, will 
helps towards the re-appreciation of our ancient culture built up during the last 
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2,500 years. Patmacarjyam, the, Prakrit version of the RāmäYana according (meant 
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"the Jains is being critically studied. The immediate objects of study are the Vays 
Purána, the Bhagavata Purana and the Histcry in the Puranas. Research is beihg 
comhicted in Vedic literature, Yoga and Arthashastra ; iÑ Jain studies; in Prakritic 
literature and Gujarati. A work on Indian cultuze in iA di is also ready. And had 
it not been for want of funds we “wculd have been able to publish by now more 
of the results we have achieved. For the moment, however we must rest content 
with what little we are doing. But let me hope that someone will spare us the 
money that we need for our Publication Deprtment. And a little presse of our 
own is one of the things which we 3807 need. i 


_ At the same time it must be realised that i: the BHAVAN is to take its appro- 
priate place in the life ‘of the couriry m should ‘undertake activities which would 
spread the ideals and outlook for whita Bha-aitye Vidya stands. I am at present 
investigating the possibility of our holding examinations in short courses in Indian 
culture and a series of popular lectures tc prepare the students for them. When the 
scheme is:ready I shall submit it to the Committee for its consideration. 


Efforts at scaling the upper reache; of learning are not easy. The ordinary 


man thinks it to be a waste. The man sifted with generosity is impatient to reap 


a speedy harvest of the financial se»ds be sows. But neither can learned men be 
produced as rapidly as bricks nor leammg burn Lright as swiftly as the flame struck 
by a rnatch-stick on the wall. - , ' 


"The learifing of India is a mighty fabric being woven by myriad hands through. 


couintless generations. He who hopes to szin a few, yards for it has to qualify him- 
S Ü humbly, thfough ceaseless effort. for the grect task. But every little effort will 
help in the work before us of handing it down to posterity with a texture as fresh 
as at its heginning, with a beauty whicn it never knew before. ~~ 


Bharatiya Vidya, do not forget, stands for tne Indian culture, to which we are 
heirs. Today it may be, as I once wrote. the dreams of forty million slaves. But 
as a supreme effort of the human minc it sterds above and beyond the shifting 
scenes of centuries as the only source of human dignity, as the only hope of man. 
If in this generation we can train. some xn to zppreciate its grandeur and perceive 
its truth, we would not have toiled in vain. 


May I, before closing, thank the Hon'ble M-. Justice DIVATIA, Dewan Bahadur 
JHAVERI and other colleagues on the Committe:, the many generous friends who 
have for the last three years helped the BHavan with money, help and guidance ? 
Our indefatigable Director, Dr. Manilal Pater, Shri Jinavijayaji MUNI and Shri 
Durgashankar SHASTRI; our young frierds waose enthusiasm has enabled the 
BHAVAN to achieve its work; and its zany other friends who have watched its 
progress with solicitude—all these have contributed to its success. May I in this 
connection also mention two names, of a zether end son, of Sir Chimanlal SETALVAD, 
K.C.LE., who was the first to help me to translate the idea of the BHAVAN into 
shape, and of Shri Motilal SETALVAD, zhe Acvocate-General, who has also taken as 


keen an interest in the progress of tke Institution. An effort is also made to interest 


the Government of Bombay in the developmert of our activities,” ` 
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From among those who paid a visit, d the EHAVAN, particular mention be made 
of Shri J. A. MADAN®LC.S., Advisor to the Governor of Bombay. Shri S. N. Moos, 
M.A., LES., Pundit SATAVALRAR, and Shastri M. S. DIVEKAR. Shastri DIVEKAR 
delivered a course of sermons on H.ndu Dharma before the students of the Patha- 
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